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T’S had a shady past, that 

radiator! It has stolen the 
v./ cht cleanlinessof wall paper 
and left in its place a dull, 
drab background of lifeless 
tones. The gay, happy hues of 
surrounding draperies have 
succumbed, and turned pale 
under the steady, insidious 
draft of heated air. At best a 
piece of heating equipment 
amid lovely furnishings, it has 





A new-found source 
of beauty — the en- 
closed radiator 


continued on its way neglected. There simply 


didn’t seem anything to do about it. 
“ “ “ 


Beautiful Mullins Radiator Enclosures and 





Home Furnishings Division 
MULLINS MFG. CORPORATION, Salem, Ohio 


Please send information and prices of Mullins 
Radiator Enclosures and Shields. 
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AY last the awkward radiator 
comes in for attention 


Shields glistening in rich satin-like tones of 
Walnut, Mahogany or Old Ivory now en- 
tirely remedy the grimy deposits of the “shady 
radiator’. An Enclosure is placed completely 
over the radiator. It doesn’t interfere with its 
heating efficiency — in fact, since it acts as a 
flue to stimulate warm air circulation, it makes 
better use of heat. The radiator row of cast- 
iron columns disappears. In its place stands a 
shapely, beautifully proportioned unit of room 
furnishing, vying in attractiveness with your 
other carefully chosen pieces of furniture. What 
a relief, in terms both of beauty and cleanliness! 


Genuine Mullins Shields and Enclosures are 
all marked on the inside of the lid, and for 


MULLINS 


RADIATOR 
ENCLOSURES AND 
SHIELDS 





your own protection it is well 
to ask to see the identifying 
name. Note the substantial, 
rigid construction, the Armco 
Ingot Iron water pan, used for 
humidifying the arid room at- 
mosphere dried out by artifi- 
cial heat. See with what per- 
fection the beautiful lasting 
finish has been applied. Yet 
prices have been held to a level 
far less than has been the 
average in the past. 





The Mullins Shield 

gives full protec- 

tion to walls and 
draperies 


Standard sizes are available to fit practically all 
radiators. Walnut, Mahogany or Old Ivory fin- 
ishes may behad. Department and other stores, 
as well as dealers, carry both Mullins Enclosures 
and Shields. Their beauty will captivate you. 


A booklet illustrating style and containing full 
information, will be gladly sent on request. 
Address Home Furnishings Division, Mullins 
Mfg. Corporation, Salem, Ohio. 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. V. 8S. POWNALL, SWARTHMORE, PA., RAYMOND C. ELLIS, ARCHITECT 


New Style... New Beauty... New Comfort in Windows! 


ASY TO OPEN or Close and securely weather- 
E tight in all seasons, Lupton Casement Win- 
dows of copper-steel are all that you would 
want in windows for your comfortable, modern 
home. They add a charm to every room which 
you will enjoy for years to come. 


TRACE mann 


Specify Lupton Steel Casement Windows when 
you build or remodel. Theircostisremarkably low. 

We have published a new booklet about these 
windows which we will gladly send on request. 


LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 
* PHILADELPHIA 


DAVID 
2251-f EAST ALLEGHENY AVENUE 


Lupton & 


CASEMENT WINDOWS OF STEEL 
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O you long to possess a piece of old 

French brocade in a softly glowing color 
that seems to have absorbed the sunshine of 
the last one hundred years? So many people 
do feel that way that old fabrics 
have soared higher than the Alps in 
price. But if you cannot manage a 
sizable piece of old fabric, here is a 
way to enjoy the pleasure of owning 
just a little. This frame (Figure 1) 
is made of brocatelle, velvet, and 
guimpe, the cigarette box of brocade 
and brocatelle, while a bit of velvet 
graces the match box. Thus you 
may have perhaps a scrap of brocade 
from the palace of the King of 
Saxony, or velvet from the hall of 
the Earl of Lytton. The frame, 
83’’x 103)”, would be especially good 
for a bride’s photograph. The price 
is $22.75. The cigarette box, 4x 5”, 
is $8.75, and the match box is $1.85. 
These prices include mailing charges. 
The articles may be had in red, gold, 
or green. Shades of violet are 
slightly more expensive. All fabrics 
are at least one hundred years old. —OLp 
Arts, 753 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


HE heart-shaped boudoir pillow 

shown in Figure 2 would make 
a valentine which would please the 
most pampered person | know. In 
pale pink taffeta, with a beautifully 
quilted design, it is too delicious- 
looking for words. It measures 14” 
each way and will be sent anywhere 
for $8.75, postpaid. The pillow may 


FIG. 2 









be ordered in any of the pastel shades, but 
it will take at least two weeks to have it 
made in a special color. — ELEANOR BEARD, 


519 Madison Avenue, New York City. 





FIG. I 


IGURES of birds and animals are so 

popular as small decorations that one 
sees literally thousands, but few that are 
really excellent little 
sculptures like these 
in bronze, Figure 3, by 
Simon Moselsio. They 
may be used for paper 
weights, but | think 


FIG. 3 


they are their own excuse for being. The 
elephant, 33” tall, is $5.00. The pelican, 3” 
long, is $3.50. The owl, 3}” tall, is $6.00, and 
the little bear, only 2” tall, is $3.50. He is 
most amusing, with his foot nearly in his 
mouth. They come in plain bronze, Pompeian 
green, or bronze with green finish. Thirty- 
five cents must be added to the cost of each 
one to cover postage. — THE JADE TREE GIFT 
SHop, 23 East 61st Street, New York City. 
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Shopping 


We do no purchas- 

ing. Names and ad- 

dresses of shops 

are given at the end 
of each item 
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HERE is nothing more satisfactory for 

growing in the house than lilies-of-the- 
valley, for they are practically guaranteed 
not to fail you. They blossom three weeks 
after planting and last ever so long. 
If you have never tried them, there 
is a pleasant surprise in store for 
you. The pips cost $2.00 a dozen, 
$3.50 for twenty-five, and $12.00a 
hundred. They must be planted as 
soon as received, so do not plan on 
storing them. Bulb fiber, in which 
they grow best, comes at 50 cents 
a quart. These prices all are post- 
paid. — Max ScHuinG, 618 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


sl you are looking for an unusual 
wall hanging for a spot no pic- 
ture can fill, you might like this 
lovely bit of block printing by Gil- 
bert Fletcher (Figure 4). It is gold 
on black velvet, so that there is 
almost no question about its look- 
ing well in any room that can up- 
hold its gorgeousness. I like its 
modernness and | like, too, the material, 
which hangs so softly and smoothly on a wall. 
Furthermore, | think one is quite fortunate 
to be able to secure such a beautifully 
individual piece for the reasonable price 
of $20.00. It measures 40” square and 
will be sent carefully rolled and packed, 
express collect. — Arts & CRAFTS 
SHOP, 721 Madison Avenue, New York 


FIG. 4 
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© 1928, Kittinger Company 


New Skill and Artistry in Furniture 
from the Old asters 


OFC) has but to behold these reproductions. Substitutes woods, or those imi- 


new pieces by Kittinger to tating American Walnut or Honduras Mahogany 
appreciate the chaste beauty of are never found even in hidden or minor parts. And 
their design . . . a “Virginia” yet, Kittinger distinctive furniture, which can be 
sofa, a Duncan Phyfe museum produced only with utmost fidelity to high stand- 
reproduction in solid Honduras ards of workmanship and materials, is priced 
Mahogany . . . a drum-top ped- attractively low because of Kittinger’s moderno 





estal table with burl walnut, production methods. 

drawer panels, reminiscent of A single piece of Kittinger furniture can bring 

Phyfe at his best...a hand beauty and style to an undistinguished room. Let 

decorated tilt-table. . . a high- us send you the booklet, “Living Room Furniture 

backed Sheraton chair. by Kittinger,” and the name of the Kittinger dealer 
Only the finest cabinet woods, equal to those found in your vicinity. Address Kittinger Company, 


in priceless museum pieces are used in Kittinger 1871 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. 
—_— — on 7 
|Kittinger) 

DISTINCTIVE 


(Furniture) 
= BUFFALO = 
rises ss 







Gor over sixty years mak- 

ers of fine furniture in 

solid woods only. . princi- 

pally Walnut, Mahogany 
and Oak. 
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i yer is a current quip about having one of the latest 
models in cigarette lighters. There’s a decided point to it 
when new ones come out every month with improvements 
galore. This (Figure 5) is a 
table lighter and takes the 
place of the silver alcohol 
lamps long in use. It is very 
attractive, with its paneled 
mother-of-pearl case. You will 
undoubtedly see them on many 
of the best tables this coming 
year. It works exactly like the 
small ones, but has a larger 
reservoir. This would make 


HE wise hostess re- 

members Piozzi’s dic- 
tum—‘‘a man seldom 
thinks with more earnest- 
ness of anything than he 
does of his dinner’’— 


She provides 
“Catering by Sherry” 





Seventeenth Century Antique 
































° a bridge prize de luxe, if you Italian Chest 
OUAY are struggling with that always 
knotty problem. The price, INTERIOR 
postage prepaid, is $12.00. — 
Catering Office MITTELDORFER STRAUS, 224 DECORATIONS 
300 Park AVENUE Fifth Avenue, New York City. ae 
New York TAINLESS steel makes THE LITTLE GALLERY 
— this gayly handled kitchen 29 West 56th Street, New York 
IG. § cutlery set very practical as 
| well as decorative. You may 
re See purchase it with green, red, or blue handles. There are two 
carving knives (Figure 6), a fork, a broad spatula, a narrow 
one, a paring knife, and a grapefruit or vegetable knife. re 
Boxed and sent parcel post collect, the set is $4.09.—R. H. fgets 
Macy & Company, Inc., 34th Street and Broadway, New * 458 East 47th St 
York City. ee NEW YORK 
. FRUIT BOWL 


of engraved ruby 
lass with old fash- 
joned grape 

leaf design. Siz 
9 x 5”. 


$7.50 





French Peasant 
Fireside FOOT- 
STOOL covered in 
bright cotton _ plaid 
material. Size 74%" 
144%" x 10%". 


$8.50 


r 
| 
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Hand-Painted | Breakfast Tray 


with folding legs in cream, pink, blue, yellow, gree 
or lavender—$13.20. Antique finish—$17.00. 

(Express Collect) Also trays of any description. 

BAGATELLE 

Gifts y Decorations 

666 Madison Avenue New York 











Mail orders filled promptly 
Express charges collect 























[HE supercilious air of 
the splendid bird is 
due to his vari-colored 
plumage. In taffeta $16.50. 


The demure blossom is 
another creation in taffeta 
applique, $15.00. 


Pillows in many delight- ° 














‘INTERIOR 
DECORATION —— 


STUDY AT HOME and prices. = 


: NEW YORK 
FOUR MONTHS PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE : ger 
eee DELIGHTFULLY arranged Course for Home . 41 So. El Molino Ave. 
\ a A Study. No previous training required. Un- 9 he mors 9 
: é | ‘ — . 









limited opportunities in a fascinating profession. CHICAGO 
Full instructions in Color Harmony, Period Furnish- 67: N. Michigan Blvd. 
ings, Fabrics, Curtains, Lighting and all principles 
of decoration. Conducted by foremost authorities. 
Start at once. Send for free booklet 5-F 


Also same Course given at our Resident School in New York City. 
Faculty of leading New York decorators 
For Day Classes send for Catalog 5-R 
For Evening Classes send for Catalog 5-E 
Resident Classes Commence February 1st 











NEW YORK SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
Chartered by the Board of Regents, University of the State of New York , 





CANO 


CREATORS OF DESIGNS IN FINE HAND QUILTING, “Hedgelands”, Hardinsburg, Kentock] 
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Springtime Charm 





for your home 





New curtains, smart draperies, occasional furniture — what 
does your home need to put it in tune with the loveliness 
of Spring ? A visit to the Fourth Floor will give you many 
suggestions. And here, too, you will find interior decorators 
to give you any assistance you might wish. 

Estimates submitted for one room, entire apartment, house, 
clubroom or hotel. Consultation involves no obligation. 


lc Cutcheon’s 


FirTtH AVENUE AT Forty-NINTH ST. 
Derr. No. 50 NEw YORK 
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Window shopping 
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APOLEON not only is a tremendously interesting char- 

acter historically, but he is artistically interesting, too, 
especially when seen in silhouette, as in Figure 7. This sil- 
houetteis painted likea miniature, 
with touches of color against the 
black that add greatly to its 
charm. The companion piece, 
Napoleon’s first empress, Joseph- 
ine, is likewise delightful, for 
she shares her husband’s adapt- 




















END TABLE ability to this art. Framed in 
ome aa CAA ‘ beautifully finished black wood, 
ahogany or Walnut, wit trough, : +" y 
and shelf. 24” long, 11” wide and 26” high. with a line of gold around the 
* ictures, they measure 53” x 63” 
Price $20.00 ste der aac 
$ over all. A heading of thistles 
Send for illustrated brochure of ° ° . 
beautiful furnishings in dull gilt supplies a means of 
Decorators Furnishers hanging close to the wall, and 
they are equipped with easels so FIG. 7 
; nan A tractive Wall H Se 
that they may be stood on a a Needlepoint, tinted i ps Yah gato he —. 
= J | 
, table. The miniature silhouettes crbrotier ‘aitie wae background, $9.00 00 ext, 
on $8.75 each, $ : 6.50a ae Plain SB eecenn sas Bod Bede, ke ver 
SEs is silhouettes are $7.25 each, $13.50 
‘SONS 6 eS ee 7 “4 " — T. E. DOELGER & CO. 
19 East 48th St., Dept. B, New York apair. ihe artist who makes these Art Needlework Specialists 
can supply silhouettes of any his- 26 West 46 Street New York 








torical character you need to fit in 
with your house or your own tastes. 
— BEATRIX SHERMAN, 102 West 














Antique Oriental Rugs 57th Street, New York City. Distinctive Importations 
in Amazingly Durable e RENA ROSENTHAL 
W. HIS screen (Figure 8), which 520 Madison Avenue, New York 
eaves has such a quaint Victorian fe a ae nie, O08 
re react presage a i =. air with its gay painted cluster of ‘ 
encounter the usual difficulty of ; Le _ flowers, is a most useful piece of 
securing such rugs in the usual furniture, for it is in reality a regulation card table which, 





commercial places 


WRITE FOR MY DESCRIP- when folded, may be set into a frame of mahogany, as 
TIVE LIST 


it appears in the photograph. The top of the table is made of 


and request shipments sent on an extremely durable leather fabric painted by hand in oils 




















approval at my expense. Selections and finished so that water will not harm it. When set into the s 

me npecocdnecnd eer uan — frame and fastened with a simple lever, it may conceal an a 

furnished by the rugs themselves. empty fireplace, dress up an ugly corner, or form a movable is 
THOS. F. DAVIS, Dept. 23, Skaneateles, N. Y. bit of background wherever you may want it. The card table 

















Whatever is needed in the way of dis- 
tinctive housewares may be had here — 
from simple household utilities to practical 
novelties from the world’s best markets. 


GIANT MATCHES { 
When you see these 12-inch 
matches, inagiant-sized box 


mounted on a giant-size 
enameled tray (red, white, green, or 
blue) you will surely want them for 
yourhearth. As shown, in leather case, 
$9.00. Without leather case, $8. 

Matches only, without stand, $3. 50. 


IMPORTED LIGHTER 
From France comes this unique lighter for 
table or desk. The bands are of black mother- 


of-pearl contrasting with the natural mother- 

of-pearl center panel. The metal trimmings are gold plated. 
May also be had in various — of leather or natural tanned 
we skin. Diameter 1%”, height 3%’. Mother-of-pearl 
each $9.00. Leather, each'$8.00. Lizard skin, each $8.06. 


57th Street ~ 145-147 East 


(Near Lexington Ave. - Ample Parking Space) 


NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Regent 4420 

















LUSTROUS COLORED GLASS fr the TABLE 


PRICES PER DOZEN: 
Dark blue, dark green, gu, |, gis Highballe. . $15 
sea green, smoke, olive Champagnes . $15 Cocktails . $9.50 
with amber stems. Finger niet 4 ‘a yi eee $27.50 
ates, 


| | THE CAN-DLE-LUXE SHOP 588B Madison Ave., New York 




















Mail or Telephone Orders Given Special, Prompt Attention. 
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LENORE 
ULRIC 


Talented Actress, 


writes: 


“With women in practically 
all the professions smoking, ] 
have observed those in my own 
calling and have found their 
favorite cigarette is the Lucky 
Strike. I always choose it for 
my occasional smoke because 
it affords the greatest relaxa- 
tion and pleasure.” 








THE CREAM OF 


THE CROP 


You, too, will find that 
LUCKY STRIKES give 
the greatest pleasure— 
Mild and Mellow, the 
finest cigarettes you ever 
smoked. Made of the 
choicest tobaccos, prop- 
erly aged and blended 
with great skill, and 
there is an extra process 
—ITS TOASTED”— 
no harshness, not a bit 
of bite. 


“It’s toasted” 


No Throat Irritation- No Cough. 
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comes in a jade-green, Chinese red, or black frame, with a ATTRACTIVENESS 
harmonizing top in each case. The large frame is mahogany, 
solidly built, but easily lifted by the handle at the top. The for your HOME 
price is $34.00, and shipping must be by express collect. — 

NaTHANIeEL B. Beams, 19 East 48th Street, New York City. 














A beautiful grate of brass & 
and wrought tron, suitable 
for burning cannel or an- 
thracite coal; or we can 
equip it with an ‘‘Electri- 
coal’”’ fire. Price $125.00, 
other grates $9.00 to 
$210.00. 


can easily be created with our 
natural prepared Palms as illus- 
trated, Ferns, Ruscus Trees, Hedges 

and Artificial Flowers. Low priced 
riG. 8 and everlasting. 


Write for our 
SPRING CATALOGUE NO. 16 


e { ° — with illustrations in colors of Arti- 
ficial Flowers, Plants, etc., mailed 
Incorporate d Free on Application. 


Downtown: 50 Beekman Street, N. Y. | ve FRANK NETSCHERT, Inc. 
Uptown: 65th St., cor. Lexington Ave., N. Y. | EW jugs from England of vitrified china come in gay 61 Barclay Street, | New York, N. Y. 


colors that will brighten up the breakfast table or tray. 
They have a special sort of top that closes tightly, so that the ees 
contents are kept warm, but there is a small opening that acts 
as a strainer if one wishes to make tea. One of these jugs (Fig- 









































Hungarian 
Peasant Garden 





This blithe ure 9) is equally good for hot water, for chocolate, or for hot Basket. 15” high 
bunny lamp of milk, if one prefers coffee in the Frenchway. They come in red, oe = 
brass has a green, blue, and yellow, in three sizes: half pint, $3.25; pint, MITTELDORSER Steet 
shade with a $3.50; and pint and a half, $3.75. These prices include postage. 245 Fifth Ave., New York Gi 
nursery rhyme — B. F. Macy, 474 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Wholesale and Retail 
set to music Write for “STRAUSLETS* 
on one side jie cmrieie 2 ~scnnasaeimaieg 
and a picture VENETIAN 
on the other. 
“7 Price postpaid Glass Bud Vase 

—_—_ 

— wie $1.50 

RUTH JOHNSON Express Collect 





Furniture and Decorations for Young Folk 
234 East 35th Street New York, N. Y. 


MRS. WILTBANK 
518 Madison Avenue 
New York City 























STOCKING 
BOX 


Gay and charming. In your dresser drawer, 
12 pairs of hose are kept in perfect order. 
In blue, green, pink, or orchid; heavily 
reinforced. $3.00 each postpaid. 








' SUCH A VANITY BOX 


which holds cosmetics and makeup with 
charming practicality would be a compli- 
ment to any dressing table. 10 x 7% x 
25%. In four colors — blue, pink, green and . 

orchid; silver lined; mirror in top. In two ‘iii G; d Pp. er Ni —" 
styles: A, genuine Paxton Botany Print; m rte a a ins 


B, French Costume Print. $4.50 postpaid. 





in colorful plaid designs—deep yellow, rose, blue, green, lavender, and in 
smaller designs suggestive of old-fashioned sprigged muslins. {They are 




















oe sparse —— | boxed in quantities of fifty, in two sizes—1414 inches square and 10 inches 
Many ether ST "aa sift circular. square. The smaller ones are $1.25 per box; the larger ones are $1.50 per box. 
FRANCIS JOYCE | AMY DREVENSTEDT ” 
111 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. | 31 East Tenth Street ’ New York City 
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ADD BEAUTY-:--ADD VALUE-::- SAVE PAINT---SAVE FUEL 


© C-D Co., Inc., 1928 


EE for yourself what Creo-Dipt Stained 

Shingles could mean on your home. 
Drive through the better residential sec- 
tions of your own city. 

There you will find leading architects 
specifying Creo-Dipt roofs and side-walls. 
There you will see old Creo-Dipt houses, 
more delightful than when they 
were built. The sheer beauty of these 
Creo-Dipt homes will convince you. 

But there are sound practical rea- 
sons for selecting Creo-Dipt roof and 
side-walls—either for a new house—or 
for rebeautifying your present home 
with Creo-Dipt Stained Shingles laid 


right over old siding or stucco side-walls. 
Genuine Creo-Dipts bring you savings 
no other shingles can give. They are se- 
leéted straight-grained cedar — weather- 
proofed in advance to reduce upkeep 
On new homes, Creo-Dipts mean two-to- 
three-thickness insulation. On old houses, 


CREO-DIPT 


Stained Shingles 


Creo-Dipts reduce fuel bills 15% to 25%. 
Ask your architect, builder or lumber 
dealer. Leading lumber dealers everywhere 
carry Creo-Dipts in stock. Or write us 
today, enclosing 25c for interesting photo- 
graphs and color chart. When you buy, 
insist upon genuine Creo-Dipts—endorsed 
by prominent architects and builders 
for the past 20 years. Look for the 
name Creo-Dipt on each bundle. 
Creo-Dipt Company, Inc., 1317 
Oliver St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
In Canada: Creo-Dipt Company, 
Ltd., 1610 Royal Bank Bldg., To- 


ronto. Sales offices in principal cities. 





HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 

















These are the cars that stand out at the 1928 shows—the New Marmon 78 ($1895) and the New Marmon 68 


($1395). Both are straight-eights combining the greatest performance of the day with wonderful good looks 


and good value. Both are Marmons with Marmon precision and care in Mi \ R M QO N 
every detail. (Prices f. 0. b. Marmon Motor Car Company, Indianapolis.) 
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HAVE YOU 


4 ESSIAN hand-loomed linen, patterned in a manner ; 
| SSIAN  hand- Tinen, | pi ( a mé SOME OLD 
_ TABLE and DESSERT strongly reminiscent of Swedish work, is an addition to CHINA, GLASS, 


OR PRINTS? 


KNIVES and FORKS 


Direct from France 


the family of peasant table linens which are now so very 
popular, and deservedly so. The colors and designs are cor- 


rectly used with all sorts of peasant pottery and add savor to Is there, in the 
With sharp steel a meal as does a piquant sauce. These sets (Figure 10) in attic, some 


furniture 
since grand- 
mother passed 
away? If so, 
you will be 
interested in 


ANtioIaRIAN 


blades — plated gilt 
to match the Fruit, 
ot Tea Knives, Forks 
and Spoons. 





Coral Pink 

Leaf Green 

French Blue P ea : 

lenis til Instructive, entertaining, illustrated articles 
apis ue =e ar each month about old china, rare 
>) e Amber glass, antique furniture, prints, objects of art 

and interior a ion, and The Antiquari- 
Lacquer Red an's Picture Gallery, an eight-page picture 
section, 


Subscribe for The Antiquarian 
$1 for 3 months trial; or $3 a year 


ADVERTISE YOUR ANTIQUES IN 


THE ANTIQUARIAN 








Mrs. F. M. CARLETON 
































21 East 55th Street New York City tt Stata beens deete Sensi 
FIG. 10 
LA M PS and SHADES natural linen, with the design in black with gold or black with 
ik po oki rel pnt rose, come with a 52” square cloth and a dozen 16” napkins 
gyn pe for $16.00. The large-sized cloth, 52’’ x 90’’, with the napkins, 
$1. 00 an inch ott a po ag — = include postage. — Mosse, INC., 730 
“ifth Avenue, New York City. 
MARY ALLEN feb Ac ; : 
1043 adios Avenue 
New York, N.Y. F you are looking for a gift for an invalid, if you like to read 





in bed, if you like to read while you eat, or if you just hate 
to hold a book, this neat little bookrack (Figure 11) is exactly 




















Decorate with o7 what you want. As you can see, the frame is cut out so that 
DECALCO-CRAFT it weighs practically nothing, and a person can simply rest it Radiator Enclosures 
on his chest as he lies in bed and save that strain on the shoul- 7 
TRANSFERS - . . rw Write for Catalog 9F 
ders which is so annoying for anyone and impossible for one who 
ET ea an. is ill. And if you breakfast or lunch alone, it holds your book Lieut be a ee , 
ay, MH y, : . : . - ng rixtures, Fireplace 
STUDIO OF DECORATIVE CRAFTS and leaves nothing to you but eating and turning the pages. — 
425 Fifth Avenue at 38th Street, New York City 8 y 8 8 pag) Equipment, Lamps, etc. 
68 West 48 St. New York 


























OUSEWARES_ that add just the right 


touch, and harmonize with the very newest 
color vogues in house furnishings. 


An Imported French Coffee Biggin. You 
pour in boiling water at the top—just once, 
no re-pouring—and there filters through a 
most delectable, full-flavored beverage. 
You will call it real coffee. Vitrified china, 
brown or green. 4 cups $2.25; 6 cups 
$3.25; 8 cups $4.00; 10 cups $4.75. 


UNTER 


LANTERNS 
and 
LIGHTING 
FIXTURES 


I ron and Brass 





Fruit Knives, with red, green, or blue? 
handles, in keeping with the modern trend 
towards more color. Blades of finest quality 
stainless steel, fully guaranteed. Set of six, 
illustrated, $6. 50. Set of six dinner knives 
and forks to match, $16.00. 


Hammacher Schlemmer & Co. 
57th Street ~ 145-147 East ‘ig 


a (Near Lexington Ave. ~ Phone: Regent 4420) 
NEW YORK CITY 


Reproductions of 
Interesting old designs 





2 
Hand Wrought 
HARDWARE 
2 
119 East 57th Street 
New York 



































Mail or Telephone Orders Given Special, Prompt Attention 
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| a!) Wicker Furniture Direct 
upto-date This bookrack comes in black, jade, yellow, or red, neatly from largest manufacturer 
On edged with gold. Packed and shipped, it is $5.00.—BeEsT- “Visit the largest wicker shop in America” 
SEDGWICK CRAFTS-SKYLIGHT SHoP, 137 East 57th Street, New York City. 


FUEL LIFT 


Keep the home 





fires burning 
without muss 
or fuss by using 
a Sedgwick 
Fuel Lift. Eas- 
ily installed, 


VP 
Pa 


AS r CAO vewhaum Dr 


FIG. Il We are makers of wicker furniture for 

Hotel Commodore, Savoy Plaza, Park 

Lane, Westchester Biltmore, The Break- 

ers, Miami Biltmore, and most prominent 
homes in America. 


. 
FREE CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 





operated with- 
out cost; a real 


blessing for 





tidy house- 




















keepers. 
i i 4 piece suite as low as $22.75 
Writ Lite eae ‘ eae . ; 
ia seeder, coors aia HERE is an amazing amount of distinction and beauty in ‘eight prepaid within 500 miles 
ve i : this silver candy box (Figure 12) from Sweden — and it is GRAND CENTRAL WICKER SHOP, Inc. 
157 West 15th Street y New York 4 a. S 226 East 42nd S N.Y.C.- 
es es all the more appreciable when you know that the price is very RSE SOG SELES: Se F< Ce 

Manufacturers of “The Invalid Elevator” Se ° ° : re Two blocks east of Grand Central Station 

low, $8.25, including postage. The cover, with a knob of dark 














blue wood suggesting lapis lazuli, fits snugly, but comes off 5 
easily. The box stands 5” tall and measures 5” across. The 


FIXTURES jar is plated, of course, but it is finely made, so that it will GARDEN FURNITURE 
give excellent wear. — THE LittLE GALLERY, 20 West 56th 


Street, New York City. Pompeian Stone 





















OLD ENGLISH se 
SPANISH 
ITALIAN Terra Cotta 
and Marble 
EARLY 
AMERICAN Illustrated Catalog Sent 
DESIGNS for 10c 


The ERKINS 
STUDIOS 


252 Lexington Ave. at 35th St., New York 


Write now for Lighting 
Fixture Suggestions 





Address Dept. 2 











FIG. 12 

















Colonial hinges and latches hand 
orged in iron having the charac- 
ter so distinctive in the old wares. 





















































































I ALSO WANT 3°; '¢,2¢, our ena: Brochure of designs on request 
e Tass Cigarette 
boxes from Jaipur, India. Let me send one ee: | February MYRON S. TELLER 
After 5 days either return the box or send your | 280 Wall St. Kingston, New York 
check for $7.00. They measure 434 x 34% x 1% | 
inches, are cedar-lined and enameled in black with | en 
touches of red. | 
Trays to match (illustrated in December House | 
pgs OM | erie | JANE WHITE LONSDALE 
ated alc oy otner 
ane WORE Se ES 
¢ | 
ds weer seen BetgBRAUNECK and 10% Reduction | PLAZA 3357 
fest 58th Street ew York City Ss 
NEW YORK 
innaunteatin Our low direct-selling | 
| Our tow direct-scling 1/1 PRINT BARGAINS | 
- than ever. On all English Foxhunt, famous set of Bachelors Hall, | | oe - — 
This Quaint Footstool orders received by = x mates for soueaiing or pesttolios, eee. | |] 
nm comes h - | = * arge size plate x (paper lo x | | 
$ ag oe pate’ | ne oe y — 19) ful set $12. wed syaete nrint Sap Ae ; 32.50 | fi 
1 th chi count oO} 7 ium size plate x 10 (paper x15) 7) ij ‘ oe ° 
covering. 13"*by 9 ag: la ely avian. $1.50 | ‘T THINK it might change 
and 7%” high. Only : Famous French 18th nol Boudoir Prints | 5 ‘ 
$5.50. Fifty cents Leween Chair sturdily made and by Fragonard, Boucher, etc. For framing | our judgment regarding 
‘ additional postage Sale $ 50 beautiful in design. (i2 x 17). (Usually $3.00 up).......... $1.00 . 
wuR CURIOSITY SHOP Price 998° Coverings, too, re- “niet GEO. nee || your country a good deal if 
4 Uncovered duced 10%. For framing (about 11 x 14). Each Print $1.75 | | ; 
Jackson Heights, L. I., N. Y. en seo or framing (about 15 x 19), Each Print $3.50 | | your magazine could be more 
Yamous isher ap 0 ew “ng an ecora- . + 
| a tive — boats, dolphins, animals. E- Early widely read here in Europe, 
_ ¥ Dutch-English Be ini eo (20 x 24). .$2.50 
a. 83 | Sale $ 50 Famous Visher map of North America (0 x |} so we could see that the 
J, | . Price 139 wow; oz — oe, Mg ons o-0.8 0.9.8 $2.00 | | bind Suen of chuilin ei 
. inj rative — car r Vv an 
EARLY AMERICAN | Uncovered rth he ~ Be hs atthammmamigal i. See ee ee 
ANTIQU ES } Blauw's Masterpiece — North and South Amer- | is the same all over the 
| va owe with eel —. es ae .$3.00 |) ff is 
for’ Gis Nad Hone “Rattamene ater bls | || BOOKLET C-2 ON REQUEST Zodiac — tatginal prints, (20524) $5.50 | world’’ — From the letter 
list oO 360 Histo ) Botti | e 
Goltectore,. "31.00. oatiractive “Wholesale rates to | | M B Saunt ae on ao of a European subscriber to 
KATHARINE WILLIS ULLER ROS. New Complete 1928 Print Catalogue — Illus- the Attantic MonrHLy. 
1501 Third Avenue New York Sere Sr ea eete a statics 
pena le ee Et Chagnon & Co., 804 Sixth Ave., New York || | - ho eee 
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For two weeks, the ‘“gang"’ has seen him 
not. After the ninth reading, ‘‘The Black 
Pirate” does not seem so black. As if sore 
throat were not enough, and just to prove that 
justice is seldom tempered with mercy, little 
sister is on the job from 9 to 5 emitting words 
of scorn and derision. Was ever a gentleman 
so galled? Will he ever neglect a sore throat 
again? 

Healthy youngsters may throw off sore 


FEBRUARY 1928 


throat or a cold in a hurry, but adults are not 
usually so fortunate. Lacking the stamina 
of youth, they are easier prey to disease 
germs. 

Watch your throat these days, and at the 
first sign of irritation, gargle with Listerine 
full strength. Rinse the mouth with it also. 

Throat irritations are usually the sign of 
on-coming colds — or worse — and Listerine, 
used early, has nipped many a sore throat 


‘Smarty, Smarty, Smarty !” 


and cold in the bud. Honestly now, don’t you 
think this simple precaution is worth taking? 
It may spare you a trying siege of illness. 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ry ry ry 


Never neglect 
a sore throat 








ne 














More than 
50 diseases 


have their beginning 
or development in the 
THROAT and nose. 
Some, of mild char- 
acter, yield to an 
antiseptic. Others, 
more serious, do not. 
At the first sign of an 
irritated throat, gar- 
gle frequently with 
Listerine and if noim- 
provement is shown, 
consult a physician. 








TILL LLL Loe 


ake aR Sms 


THE 
NEXT TIME! 


The next time you buy 
a dentifrice ask for Lister- 
ine Tooth Paste at 25c the 
large tube. It has halved |” 
the tooth paste bill of 
more than two million 


E 


" 














LIS TERINE 


—the safe antiseptic 
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HIS is the time of year when, in most parts of the country, 

the fireplace is the centre of the home. If yours needs 
dressing up, here are two articles (Figure 13) which are at once 
decorative and useful. The bellows, 173’ long, will persuade 
the most reluctant fire to a healthy blaze. The brush, 22” 
long, is arranged to hang beside them. They both come in 
black with gold decorations, in Chinese red, and in green, or 





FOR FINE HOUSES SHOWN IN 
TWO BOOKS 





MR. CHILD plans and supervises resi- 
dences throughout the East and South, 
and these books show representative exam- 
ples of his work. 

“COLONIAL HOUSES” 1314 x 19 inches, 
27 two-story designs, $15,000 to $300,000 
to erect. Price $5.00 delivered. 

“STUCCO HOUSES” (cloth) 14” x 26”, 
24 designs mostly two-story, $15,000 to 
$140,000 to erect. Price $10.00 delivered. 


Each Contains: Exterior Views, Plans, 
Descriptions, Estimates. 


Te add color and comfort to any chair or 

corner, these unusual patchwork pillows 
are supreme! They are made entirely by hand 
in the mountain homes of people who have 
inherited their skill from past generations. 

Attractive colored, sunfast fabrics are 
used in the splendid designs. The round one 
above is 18” in diameter — No. 635, $5.00; 
the square one, No. 640, is 16” x 16” x 24" 
— $6.25; postpaid east of Mississippi or from 
the better shops. 

There are many other beautiful, unique 
and useful gifts in our new 1928 catalog. 


Write for a copy today 
TREASURE CHEST 
Asheville, N. C. 


Send check or call and 
see the books 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
Suite 1207, 280 Madison Ave., at 40th St., New York 






































ANGING SHELVES 
are especially adaptable. 
They are practical, useful competion, 8 ww AE sae ee 
and beautify a room. FIG. 13 a a oie 
oa) 
Booklet on Request yellow, all decorated with gold, so that you may choose ac- THE CLOSET SHOP 
cording to your room. The green and yellow are most cheerful DISTINCTIVE AND USEFUL CLOSETS 
H. R. NAYLOR in bedrooms. The complete set is $10.00, postpaid. Separately, TMirs. George Herzog 
; the bellows are $6.75, postpaid; and the brush is $3.80, post- 780 Madison Avenue _—_ New York City 
daha pear J - paid. — Miss Harpy’s WorksHop, 102 Chestnut Street, Boston, Telephone — Rhinelander 0565 
Di ccensiandiie The Original Closet Shop 

















WEATHER- 
VANES | 





Modern, 
Pid ashisned 





Individual designs a 
specialty. Catalogue on 
request. 

NATURE STUDIO 
243 West Biddle Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 








UNPAINTED PAINTED 
An old-fashioned footstool, made by Blue Ridge Moun- 
tain Craftsmen, brought up to date with a handhooked geo- 
metric cover of modern design and color. Will be found use- 
ful and decorative in many places throughout the home. 
Finished in red, green or black lacquer, or unpainted. 10° 
high, 10° square top. Ask for complete catalog mountain prod- 
ucts. 
LOG CABIN INDUSTRIES. P.O. Box 1433. ASHEVILLE. N. C. 











BESTCRAFTS-SKYLIGHT SHOP 


American Craft Work Rare Imports 


MARJORIE B. SHATTUCK 
New Address—137 East 57th St., New York, N.Y. 
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THs Rare and Beautiful pat- 
tern is on a cream back- 


tp ~~ — — bright RED RUST 
a black leaves, 
MUIIIC yellow lowers an 





5 9 Cottage-Type Iron Door Latches un- 


usual urn design.Furnished complete as 











PEWTER FINISHED 
Somtnsssisreg Essex Felts N.J. 117 East 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


mt ” New York, N. Y. 
arn hee ines? Wholesale & Retail- catonreg PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 























shown in Dull Black or Natural Finish. 
Small cise ............. $2.00 set e Carried in open stock. Order by 
0%, alse om orders of inom | GRoed Fromtlure Ne. $022 - 
4 Cc — EY ROCK pOaGs | Dinner Plates ............. Doz. $10.50 , 
: ea OUR EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS Bacree Peewee ............. pes. 8 Cornelia James Cannon 
| AT LOWEST PRICES Bread & Butter Piates |... Doz. 5.00 
| Tea Cups & Saucers ....... Doz. 9.50 
| Specialists in Dinner, Breakfast, Tea set prices on request “An epic of the 
ation <n | Sun-Parlor Furnishings Mail orders receive prompt pioneer spirit’ 
LICHTI NCFIXTURES “Illustrations of Reed Furniture”’ sent for 25¢ | and careful attention 
designed 6 executed by RICH & FISHER, INC. 
Steasitverse | g=REED SHOPie || “afeSctaststet $2.50 
9 P Bet. Fifth and Madison Avenues at all booksellers 
| 
| 
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FACE BRICK 


—-REQUIRES NO PAINT OR WHITEWASH 










| A-F-B-A L_ 
E FACE BRICK| 
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ACE BRICK outlasts 

even memory. Thus it 
is not strange that many of 
America’s notable struc- 
tures, built to last through 
many generations, are of 
everlasting, ever-beautiful 
Face Brick. And it is am- 
ple explanation of the 
tendency to choose it for 
permanent homes. 





“The Story of Brick’—a 
beautifully illustrated booklet 
for the home-buyer and home- 
builder. Sent free. 


“Face Brick Bungalow and 
Small House Plans”— Four 
booklets showing designs and 
floor plans for inexpensive 3 
to 4-room, 5-room, 6-room 
and 7 to 8-room houses. Each 
25 cents. Complete set, $1.00. 


“4 New House for the Old” 
—an interesting book on re- 
modeling. Sent free. 


“The Home of Beauty”— 
containing 50 two-story, six- 
room houses, in a wide variety 
of designs. Sent for 50 cents. 


But permanency of color, 
texture and form are not 
the only advantages Face 
Brick imparts to home 
walls. Permanency and 
enduring artistic charm 
are aon & combined with 
economy in maintenance, 
minimum depreciation, 
fire safety and sate ee 
ance rates, and greater all- 

ear comfort with result- 
ing contributions to health. 


Endowed with these qual- 
ities and offering a great 
variety of textures and 
colors, in uniform or 


blended shades, one must AMERICAN FACE BRICK 


agree that the distin- ASSOCIATION 

one house is built of 1722 Peoples Life Buildi 
oe Bick 722 Peoples ife uilding 
. ' Chicago, Illinois 





If your dreams of tomorrow include the building or buying of a home, you 


will be much interested in the great variety of house designs and plans which 


We aoe - 
€ have prepared for you the sketch above AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 
1722 Peoples Life Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 
I enclose . Please send me booklets described above 
and checked below: 
(] The Story of Brick ( free ) 
[] Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans 
(25 cents each ). Number of rooms desired 


| 
l 
liberally illustrated booklets offered and order 7) A New House for the Old ( free) 





being made from one of them. Note the list of 





L] The Home of Beauty (50 cents ) 


Vame Se 





your copies on the coupon. “3. “3. - 


Address. OE 
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125 Beautiful Homes 


of prominent people in all 
parts of the country, including 


15 Model Homes 


collected by us and bound into a 
handsome portfolio. These typical 
exteriors from all over the United 
States will be particularly useful to 
the prospective home builder. Sent 
to any part of the United States or 
Canada upon receipt of 20c in 
stamps or coin. 


EverHot Heater Company 


5222 Wesson Avenue Detroit, Mich. 








select correct design and tell you how to 
make it function properly. 

Behind our service is 30 years’ experience 
in designing and g 

equipping fireplaces 
of every kind. 
Send TODAY for 
FREE Plan Chart 
and Illustrated 
Booklet, 
and 
place.” 


SPANISH HOMES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
















405 Kress Bidg. 





pence] 


In cottage or 
mansion the 
right fireplace is 
a priceless pos- 
session. poor 
fireplace is 
worse than 
ne none. 

Without obligation we help you 






“‘Home 
the Fire- 


Write to: 
“Fireplace Service Bureau.” 
COLONIAL FIREPLACE co. 
Mfr. of Colonial Damper 
4605 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Illinois 





A 48-page booklet of photographs and floor 


plans of homes of Spanish influence designed 
by leading architects of Southern California. 
Ask your news dealer or mail check or money 


order of $1.00 to 
THE ROY HILTON COMPANY 
ong Beach, California 


Plan Service and Special “Architectural Designing 








Alice Bradley, famous teacher, shows 
just how tomake her“ APPROVED” Home- 
Made Candies. one back guaranteed. 
Work sheet formulas, equipment, boxes, 
adv. cards, full selling p lans—everything 
provided. ‘Make money vaiter lst Lesson! 
Write today for free“work sheet” on FUDGE. 


American School of Home Economics, 834E. 58th St.,Chicage | 

















ELICATELY drawn in brown on a clear yellow back- 

ground, with touches of green in the leaves and in the 
corner design, this tile (Figure 14) is typical of the old Mont- 
pelier ware. None of this interesting pottery had been made 
for a great many years until recently, when the French began 
to make reproductions of it. 
The tile would be charming 
as well as useful for a coffee- 
pot stand or for flowerpots. 
It measures 43” square, and 
the price is $2.00, plus 25 
cents for postage. — Car- 


BONE, INC., 338 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 

HAVE spread out for you 





(Figure 15) this entire 
breakfast set so that you 
can see just how tempting 
it is. In a creamy English 
wear, with raised garlands in self-color, the shapes and de- 
sign strongly suggest Wedgwood. For two people it furnishes 
almost every conceivable dish for a large and luxurious 
breakfast of fruit, cereal, eggs, toast, and coffee, tea, or choco- 
late. You have both a teapot and a coffeepot. There is a 
small cream pitcher, and a larger covered hot-water or hot- 
milk pitcher, and a convenient covered toast or muffin dish. 
All sixteen pieces will be packed and sent to you, express col- 
lect, for $9.94. —R. H. Macy & Company, INc., 34th Street 
and Broadway, New York City. 


FIG. 14 





FIG. 15 




















UNFINISHED FURNITURE 


Paint it yourself—and enjoy it! 
OR WE WILL FINISH IT AS YOU LIKE IT 


HE many interesting and distinctive 
pieces in our large and varied stock for 
every room and purpose are sold unfinished 
ready for painting or staining. You can do 
this finishing yourself or the furniture can be 





finished “as you like it” by us in our own 
workrooms. 

















Our complete catalog, illustrating over 250 
pieces, may be had for one dollar which is 





refunded on your first order of furniture. 
Write Dept. B 


The Campbell Shops 


OF NEW YORK INC. 
216 East 4ist St. New York City 


Near Grand Central Terminal, Vanderbilt 7226 
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. » only 10° 
“Things 
You Ought 


to Know 
About Casement Windows” 


It tells you how to have the greatest 
convenience and comfort with 
your casement windows—and hav- 
ing that is merely a matter of know- 
ing in advance the best methods of 
construction and operation. 

Profusely illustrated. Also gives a 
complete description of Win-Dor 
Casement Operators, which enable 
you to swing your casements without 
opening ‘your screens—the most im- 
portant feature for your casements 
to possess. Write for the book to- 
day, enclosing 10c in stamps. 


The Casement Hardware Co. 


402D North Wood Street “9 CHICAGO 





-COMFORTS of the City; 


-in the Country Home 
Running water, electric 
lights and modern sewage 
disposal for the country 
home, giving the equal of 
city comforts, are made 
and installed” by KEWA.- 

EE. More than 200 private 
systems are back: by a 
quarter century of experi- 
ence and the nation-wide 
organization of KEWANEE 
hydraulic-electric engi- 


neers. 
KEWANEE systems and 
printed etegy, service are 








KEWANEE 


” Kewanee Seats! Uilties Co. 
uumal 3 


Now $103 KEWAN EE 

















| CALIFORNIA HOME ao 








GELECT your plans from our books of artistic 
homes, showing floor plans and exteriors. 
Spanish and Italian Plans, 6 to 11 rooms. $1.50 
Various Plans, 6 to 11 rms., inc. duplex. $1.50 
Small Bungalows, all kinds, 3toS5 rooms. $1.50 
Prepaid anywhere. 
GEORGE P. TELLING 
1754 Corson St., Pasadena, Calif. 











Distingtive Home/ 





Pa yA OK of pholos 
sich pa 

Reeves lows and 

on Zi heasle sorts 


Price 1.00 
plan serrice and special design/ 
DISTINCTIVE HOMES PLAN: SERVICE. 
11844 SWESTERN AVE, CHICAGO,ILL. 
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ood furniture is Always in fashion 





THE FURNITURE 

STYLE BOOK 
Sent Post Paid for $1.00 
Ideas for interior decoration by Mary 
Fanton Roberts, editor of “Arts & 
Decoration”. Popular styles for 
1928. Gives room arrangements, 
color schemes. Suggests draperies and 
floor coverings for each period. Tells 
about woods, finishes, convenience 
features—care of furniture. Fully 
illustrated with charts, diagrams, 
drawings, and actual photographs. 
Clear, understandable, and author- 
titative. Saves its cost many times 
over, by protecting against disap- 
bointments in furniture and dec- 
orative selections. 


Address Department 32 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Added years bring added charm to furniture that is 
genuinely fine. That is one reason for the high regard 
in which Berkey & Gay furniture is everywhere held. 


You buy it knowing that your grandchildren will find 
it beautiful—just as today thousands find correct the 
Berkey & Gay pieces their ancestors bought several 
decades ago. 


There are certain principles of design and workman- 
ship which do not change with the changing years, and 
these we strive to practice in our shops, and have con- 
tinued to practice for 75 years. 


Yet the bedroom and dining room suites we offer each 
year—over a hundred and fifty different styles—are 
perennially fresh and new—so advanced, indeed, that 
they set the fashion for a nation. 


Our styles change but our standards do not. And that is 
why the Berkey & Gay Shop Mark is accepted by gentle- 
folk as a safe guide in the purchase of good furniture. 


And why the Furniture Style Book is looked to for cor- 
rect information regarding furniture selection, arrange- 
ment and care. 


BERKEY & GAY SUITES ARE PRICED FROM $200 TO $6000 






























Furniture’s Proudest Coat-of-Arms 
Look for this Shop Mark inset im every 
Berkey & Gay suite. Also on Berkey & Gay 
dealers’ windows. It is your protection 











Colorful Upholstered Boudoir Chair 
This barrel chair upholstered with slip cush- 
ions and valance in glazed chintz is ideal for 

the bedroom or a living room, from 
when buying, and your pride ever after. the Grand Rapids Upholstering Company. 







erkey (7 Gay Turniture 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN—Founded in 1853—NEW YORK WHOLESALE SHOWROOM—115 W. 40TH STREET 





GRAND RAPIDS UPHOLSTERING CO.—LIVING ROOM FURNITURE—CREATED BY BERKEY & GAY DESIGNERS 
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TRUSCON 
STONE [EX 


Preserve the Beauty 
of Your Home i 


You can keep the beauty of your home free 
from cracks and stains with Truscon 
StoneTex. It makes concrete, stucco and 
masonry surfaces proof against water and 
weather and gives them a beautiful stone- 
like finish. You could dip your house in 
water without damage if its exterior were 
protected by Truscon StoneTex. 


Write for color chart 

and full information. 
THE TRUSCON LABORATORIES 
307 Truscon Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 








TRUSCON = 








LA 4 FS Have Fun 
Fd Making Money 
S Yes, You Can — Anybody Can 
a make a lot of money right at 
Agee home and, what's more, have real 
<x. fun doing it. We show you how, 
we furnish everything necessary on an 

easy basis. 

4 to learn about our plan, 
Costs Nothing all details are given you 
free. Write today for beautifully illustrated 
idea book telling all about our methods which 
have made so many women independent. Learn 
how easy it is to make from $10 to $50 per 
week in the most delightful home work you 


can imagine. Don’t miss this opportunity. 
Write now. It’s FREE. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 88-B, ADRIAN, MICH. 
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EEP, deep pomegranate-red is the color of these Italian 

pottery flowerpots (Figure 16). | spied them, filled with 
ivy, in a window with some red glass, and they made a very 
gorgeous picture. Since this was the first time I had ever seen 
red ones, | thought them worth showing, for there are many 
rooms where the more usual green and yellow pots are quite 
out of key. The smaller one, 42” high, is $2.25, postpaid, 
while the larger one, 6” tall, is $3.30, postpaid. — Mrs. 
WILTBANK, 518 Madison Avenue, New York City. 








FIG. 16 


HIS little row of hyacinths is unbelievably realistic and 

makes a brave showing for those spots where real flowers 
would never live. Flowers are so lovely in a bedroom, but with 
the icy winter winds blowing in through thecracks, to say noth- 
ing of the windows being open at night, or the radiator going 
full blast in the daytime, it is pretty often impossible to make 
plants live, let alone making bulbs grow. And these gay little 
flowers (Figure 17) in their green pots come in all the colors 
of the real ones, remain in full bloom forever, and never need 
water. The white narcissus in the middle makes a nice con- 


This 
25c Book on 


FLOORS 


It tells all about the new, easy, electric way to 
have beautiful waxed floors — without stooping 
kneeling or even soiling your hands. : 

it tells how to give your home greater charm and 
distinction by increasing the decorative value of 
yom rugs and furnishings. 

1 this is easy if you use Johnson’s Liquid Wax 
on Melectrie Floor Polisher. 


Rent It by the Day or Half-Day 


Do you know that you can rent a Johnson's 
Electric Floor Polisher by the day or half-day at 
your metgnnethood store? This wonderful machine 
runs itself — you don’t push it or bear down on it, 
With it you can polish all your floors in the time it 
formerly took to do a single room by hand methods. 

Send us the name and address of the best interior 
painter in your locality and this 25c Book will be 
mailed you — FREE and postpaid. 

s.C. Johnson & Son, Dept. HB-2, Racine, Wis, 
“The Floor Finishing Authorities” 
Pe ewdr mod Factory: Brantford) 











Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


CONDENSED book on diet entitled 
“ Eating for Health and Efficiency "’ has 
been published for free distribution by the 
Health Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 
Mich. Contains set of health rules, many of 
which may be easily followed right at home 
or while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 


This book is for those who wish to keep physi- 
cally fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- 
tended as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 
cases require the care of a competent physician. 
Name and address on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation. 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
SUITE J-278 GOOD HEALTH BLDG. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 



























Navajo Indian Rugs 


One of America’s fast disappearing realities and 
traditions. Our genuine Navajo weaves get rarer 
and rarer; soon they will become priceless. Wear 
a lifetime, no two alike, reversible, all wool through- 
eut. A few prices and sizes. Postage prepaid. 


27” x 45”, i 2 48” x 80, $37.50 
40” x 0", 60” x 96”, 65.00 
R. M. acl Indian Trader 
Established 1903. Dept. 15-H 
Winslow, Navajo County, Arizona 









TUDY LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 


Success and ne og corns tor you in this un- 
ersowded profession. Very — well-trained men in 

8.. despite unusual demand. We teach you 
cf correspondence, fully, "thoroughly. Personal 


eueberities, Picesant tz eparestime course. 
Immediate income apered se Write for de- 
tails today. 

National School of Landscape Design 
501 Equitable Bidg. 


Des Moines, la. 4 
yA 
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today for Mostrated booklet, ““Cooking for 
Profit.’’ It’s F 





Your Family Portraits 
Restored and Reproduced 


From old daguerreotypes, ambrotypes, tintypes, 
faded photographs, snapshots, etc. Have them 
reproduced privately in THE COPLEY PRINTS. 


These two little pictures, 
before and after, show what 
we can perhaps do for YOURS. 
It is not only the vogue to 
have portraits of your ancestors 
on your walls: they make most 
treasured gifts to your relatives. You owe it to your 
family to have them copied, even if only to provide 
against fire, damage, or fading. Typical letter: “A 
most artistic piece of salvaging of what I thought hopeless.” 

Also Portraits Painted on Canvas. 

Oil Paintings cleaned and restored. 

Portrait Circular sent free on request. 


2 Pictures Tuat Give beauty and distinction to 

e- e ° your walls. Wide range of subjects, which include 
ey s famous Holy Grail, gloriously depictin; 
he Triumph of Right over Evil. Prices $2.00 to $1 


Are Fine Art Reproductions of We Send on ieee with no Obligation to you 


Distinguished American Art 
Poin ager ee Send 25 Gents for Illustrated Catalogue] 
good taste in pictures It is a little Handbook of American Art 
‘Send Check, Money Order or Stamps—NOT COIN 


for Gifts, your Home po coon a semen om 
and for Schools Dept. AO, 221 Columbus Ave., BOSTON 
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Books of California’s newest homes 





21st Edition Bungalowcraft — English type 
bungalows with shingle roofs, 4 to 9 a. 
rd Edition New Spanish Bungalow 
2nd Edition Two Story Homes De Luxe--Spanish 
and eo Homes. 
Price $1 each post paid — 3 books for $2.50 
Plans and specifications furnished 
THE BUNGALOWCRAFT CO. 
527 I.W. Hellman Bldg., Dept. H, Los Angeles, Calif. 


GOLD FISH Imported Japanese and Amer- 
ican specimens. Aquarium 
plants, castles, shells and supplies. We make ar- 
tistic aquariums suitable for beautiful homes. 
conservatories, the lawn, etc. 
Illustrated circular free. 
PIONEER AQUARIUM WORKS, Racine, Wis. 











THE FALL 
OF THE 
RUSSIAN EMPIRE 


By Edmund A. Walsh 


Dr. Walsh’s papers in the January 
and February Attantic Monrtsty 
are of absorbing interest to all who 
would know the real causes of the 
Russian debacle. 
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Every Barrel of Atlas, of the 195,000 Used in the Castleton Cut-Off, Met All the Tests of the New York Central Engineers 








Built with 
Atlas in 
1924 





IFTEEN years ago the New York Central Railroad, insur- 
ing—as always— safety, service, and long life, chose Atlas 
Portland Cement for the Grand Central Terminal and Electric 
Zone in New York City. @{ Again in 1924 for the Castleton 
Cut-Off Bridge over the Hudson, termed by its president “one 
of the engineering marvels of the age,” the New York Cen- 
tral specified Atlas. ({ This repeated choice by a vast engi- 
neering organization is more than recognition of Atlas per- 
formance and uniformity. ({It definitely ratifies consistent 
dependability and assured permanence as the true modern 
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Built with 
Atlas in 
$9 1 3 


LAS 


NEW YORK: ST.LOUIS - CHICAGO - BIRMINGHAM - KANSAS CITY - PHILADELPHIA 




















measure of quality in portland cements. ({ More, it in effect 
counsels all who contemplate building a suburban home, a 
sidewalk, or a skyscraper, to specify Atlas—“The standard 
by which all other makes are measured.” 


A recent survey by the Bureau of Business Research, Harvard University, in- 
dicates the essential economic functions performed by the Building Material 
Dealer in the distribution of Atlas from mills to users. For this study, 
Atlas financial support was prompted by a broad interest in the Dealer 
and a desire to have an authoritative evaluation of his services to bis 
community. For information on any ope of concrete work, write to The 
Atlas Portland Cement Company, 25 Broadway, New York. 


PORTLAND 


CEMEN lewar: 


‘Main Offices: New York:--St.Louis 


BOSTON - DES MOINES - OMAHA - ALBANY * JACKSONVILLE. FLA. 


A vastly enlarged range of ar- 

listic possibilities is given to con- 
crete by Atlas WHITE, perfected 
by The Atlas Portland Cement 
Company. A true portland ce- 
ment, it has all the famed qual- 
ities of Atlas GRAY Portland 
Cement — high tensile strength, 
permanence, economy. In addi- 
tion, it invites architects to plan 
varieties of color, to choose from 
unlimited and widely varied 
surface textures, to specify even 
decorative sculpture of concrete. 


For All Points West, North, South: the New York Central Terminal, Built with Atlas 








And Now a New Group of 
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Charming Styles Awaits You 


le you ate going to have any interior decorating done 
this spring, don’t spend a dollar before you get the 
facts about Sanitas Modern Wall Covering. 


I Sanitas is made on cloth—there- 
foreitisstronger, won'ttearorcrack. 
Old walls and ceilings are generally 
cracked, new ones are bound to 
crack, so cover them with Sanitas 
and prevent cracks from showing. 


2 The surface of Sanitas is just as 
easy tocleanas wood-work—a damp 
cloth does the job. Children’s finger 
marks cannot harm Sanitas. 


% Sanitas colors are non-fading oil 
colors which defy the sun. 


@ Sanitascomesin styles for‘‘Every 
Room in the house’’—plain flat; 


decorative flat, enamel and metalline 
brocade finishes from which to make 
your selection. 


% Sanitas is the economical wall 
covering in the end because it lasts 
longer. 


Your decorator can show you the 
latest Sanitas Sample Book contain- 
ing the most attractive group of 
stylesourdesignershaveevercreated. 
If you have any difficulty in securing 
genuine Sanitas, write us for the 
name of a nearby decorator who 
will be glad to serve you. 


Write us for samples and descriptive booklet 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE PRODUCTS CO. 


320 Broadway 


Dept. 30 , 
When you visit Atlantic City, see our Sanitas Exhibit at 1410 Boardwalk, Central Pier. 


New York 
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SANITAS 


STANDARD 


. # 








REG. US. PAT. OFFICE) 


Look for this 
trademark on the 
back of the goods 


Style illustrated 
is reproduction 
of No. A 4162 
(1/5 actual size) 





MODERN 
WALLCOVERING 
Makes your walls an investment 


Styles for every 


room in the house 


at MODERN 
WALL COVERING 


eAsk your decorator to show you 
this new Sanitas Sample Book 
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trast with the colors. Each pot stands 12” tall nay? costs $3.00, 
postpaid. — Bucnwa ter, INc., 747 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 





The Yale Shield on a book means a book that, | 
both in appearance and content, will be a credit to | 
your library — 





Pewter 


Quaint pewter bowl, postpaid $3.65 
Ladle of old English design, $2.65 
Set of bowl, ladle and 6-inch Ss 


Priests and Kings 


Being volume four in 
THE CORRIDORS OF TIME 


By Harold Peake, F.S.A. 


Formerly President of the Anthropological Section of 
the British Association. Author of ‘ The Bronze 
Age and the Celtic World,” etc. 


and Herbert John Fleure, D.Sc. 


Professor of Geography and Anthropology, 
University College of Wales. 





Tue softly twinkling pewter our grand- 
mothers loved is popular again. For formal 
dinners with exquisite china or with in- 
formal peasant wares. All Old Colony Pew- 
ter is reproduced exactly from rare old pieces 
and has the same soft, lustrous glow early 
American pewter had originally. It contains 
no lead. Our catalog shows children’s sets, 
I “basons,”’ plates, smoking sets, pitchers, 
} tall beakers for iced drinks, tea sets. A com- 
plete dinner service of pewter is a delightful 








Illustrated. Price $2.00 
Now Ready | jy Aa not to expensive. Gifts from 
Write for new catalog 
YALE UNIVERSITY PREsS HIS little pewter jar holds just about enough jam or honey dCol 
New Haven, Connecticut for breakfast, and its price, with the plate and spoon, is Old Co ony Pewter Makers 
CH INED5SANERMLINSHOLD $5.00, postpaid. Incidentally, the spoon is a copy of a rare old 99K Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 





one. It is the right size for a small tea or coffee spoon and may 
be had separately for $10.00 a dozen. One great advantage 
of pewter is that it edie 

does not require much ppien O U E S 
care, but it cannot 

be entirely neglected. 
If every six weeks 
or so one uses the 














M basal 


ARTICLES on niles furniture, glass, fire-| 
arms, prints, rare books, paintings, clocks, 
| hardware, silver, lamps, pewter, rugs, pottery, 





















































size, 28” x 16” 
Price $15 
Cc. 1 HUNGERFORD 


East Haddam ’ Connecticut 





cleanser and then the samplers, eon wall coverings, and ai 
} : ; : . other topics of interest to collectors. Ques-| 
Chippendale Sofa 6’ 4” overall polish shown in the tions concerning antiques are intelligently an-| 
EF aM ce: Bearcats jars in Figure 18 swered. Illustrated advertisements of antiques; | 
> ; . 4 estorations : hee classified columns for wants and offerings for 
catalogue will be mailed on request pewter will keep its sale; alphabetical list of dealers by states and 
FULLER & CRANSTON - towns. 
mellow sheen. i The 50 CENTS yan Copy se $4.00 THE Year} 
OM Boston Post Road So. Sudbury, Mass. outfit, post paid, 1S 75 Send $1.00 for special 3 sonthe trial j 
5 i | [| ANTIQUES, Inc., Essex Bldg., Boston, Mass. | 
cents. — MapPLe, fp | Sentient Rater totais Rice 
CHINTZ, AND PEWTER, —— 
09 Mt. Vernon Street, 
FIG. 18 Boston, Massachusetts. Gopy of 
With over 300 illus- 
trations. Homes of Old 
all types. a 
Price $1.00 a aa £ b a 
postpaid. | 00. ing 
Published by | Gl 
R. L. STEVENSON | ass 
ARCHITECT | 
516. Paddock Bidg. MAHOGANY 
] ass. INLAY 
Over-all 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


(Correspondence Courses) 
Course A — Professional Training Course 
Course B — Domestic Course. How to Plan Your 


Own’ House. 
Enrollment L Limited. Write for prospectus. 
P. O. Box 343 Boston, Back Bay, Mass. 














Interior Decoration 


Register Now For 








| Survey Course, 40 Layee. ae aware 708 
‘ | Advanced Course, 40 Lessons......... 
BOOK LOVERS seeking - mig nae Paris Course (Research)............. 100 
WINDSOR” Silver Service Architectural Design, 20 Lessons. ..... $50 
Landscape Architecture, 20 Lessons.... $50 


rare and choice items for 
| Boston School of Interior Decoration 


gift giving are invited to Silver Services and Architectural Design 




















write to Anne Channing, We have several Exclusive Designs to offer Ges Newbury Street, Boston lel. COPley 3235-M 
the Atlantic Monthly Adaptations from Old ag i ho mee of the Correct Period | 
Bookshop, 8 Arlington | Services Designed and Made to Order FLORA MACDONALD, INC 
Street, Boston. | , a : 
| GE B ELE IN i | Interior Decorations 
79 Chestnut Street Silversmith oston 20 Nadas Guias:+ Daina Dtin 
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VAUGHANS 














ILLUSTRATIONS ON REQUEST 


PEW 'T 





IPB, 


L.H.VAUGHAN - TAUNTON, MASS. 








Sizes from 4” 
round @ $4.50 
to 18” round 

@ $37.50 








Delicate 
hues of 
Amber, 
Green, 
Blueand 
Rose 








| 12" round Bridge Shade, $15.00 


BUTTERFLY SHADES 


May we have your opinion of this shade 
in the surroundings of your own home? 
Let us send you one for criticism and trial. 
Tell us color and size desired, and shade 
will be sent on ten days’ approval. Lead- 
ing Decorators are enthusiastic about 
these genuine Butterfly shades. 


THE BUTTERFLY BOX, INC. 
70 Franklin St., Boston 























Style A Style B 


Decorative 


Hand-Painted Tiebacks 
$3.00 pair 


Send us a sample of your wage to 
material and we will make them 
to order. 

THOMAS & DAWSON 
39 Fayette Street Boston, Mass. 


























ROM Montelupo, a little town near Florence, comes this 
Italian tea set in grayish pottery with bands of a cheerful 
green. With its comfortably round teapot and cream jug, it is 
characteristic of the simple peasant ware. Even the cups 
(Figure 19) are low and well rounded. The set includes, in 





addition to the teapot, a sugar bowl and cream pitcher, six 
cups and saucers, and six plates. This seems to me an un- 
usually good value at $18.00, complete. It must, of course, be 
sent by express collect. — CarBone, INc., 338 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 




































Glass 
for 

Lamps 
Your glass or crystal lamp he 
takes on new loveliness ff 
when you color the dis- /f, 
tilled water in it. Blue /J 
of the Mediterranean, 
green of a deep woods 
pool flecked with sun- 
light, ruby of a tropic 
sunset, subtle blends 
of two or more hues / J 
to harmonize with” 
your personal deco- 
tative scheme. 
Clearquickly 
soluble colors 

free from 
sediment 
green ,or- 

ange, yellow, crim 
son, blue, violet, 
Your choice of 4 
colors sent post- 
paid for $1. 

JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 
437 D St. r Dept. HB2 ’ Boston 



















Grape Fruit and Orange 
Squeezer 


Extra 
large 5” 
Strainer Cup. 






Price 
$12.50 
B. F. MACY 
474 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Kitchen Novelties 




















BRIDGE PRIZES AND GIFTS 


The 64-page Pohlson Gift 

Book is full of prizes for 

bridge and inexpensive gifts 

for anyone. 

No. 5335. Colorful Daffodil 

Shade Pendants. Set of 3 — 
$1.00 


POHLSON’S 


Pawtucket, R. I. 





Department 53 
Send postcard for 64-page Gift Book — free 























DE LUXE EDITION. The most wonderful book 
of home plans ever published by any architect. Ke 
224 pages, heavy covers, 
nearly 600 illustrations of floor plans aud photos of 
medium cost Colonial homes, cottages, bungalows 
and two-family dwellings, an ideal reference book 
showing size of rooms, buildings and a description 
i any complete plans 
and specifications as low as $10. You cannot afford 
to build until you have seen this book, it may save 


vised and enlarged. 


of each sent postpaid for 


you panere ae of dollars in extras. 
RICK H. GOWING, Architect 
101 ioamaae Street 





Boston, Mass. 











George Washington Martha Washington 


Silhouettes printed in black on cream back grounds. Frames 
No. 5464 made of metal and finished in black with gilt lips. 
Size 2 x 24%” oval opening, 4 x 444” outside measure. Price 
$3.75 each, $7.50 for the pair. 


Send for silhouette circular ““S"’ 


FOSTER BROTHERS 


MAIL ORDER DEPT., ARLINGTON, MASS. 
SALESROOM, 4 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 








Make friends with the Birds 
Suet and seeds placed in the cone of the a 


Pine Cone Bird Feeder 


will attract birds to your garden 


Lewis B. HENDERSHOT | 
49 AUBURN ROAD, WEST HARTFORD, CONN $/23, 


























SPECULATING 
IN HOMES 
By Arthur C. Holden 


In every metropolitan district today | 
families are paying more and more | 
for less and less room. Building 
costs are prohibitive, rents are high 
— and vt is to blame? 


Read the FEBRUARY 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


40c on all newsstands 
Out January 25 
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ANTIQUE MANTEL OF THE GEORGIAN PERIOD 


———————————————————————————— 
SAS SS AS AS AAS AS SS SS Sa a ahaa 


( | fi HIs genuine antique mantel 
—hailing from the artistic 
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This beautiful Antique Mantel is described 
below. The antique, polished steel, English 
= Dog Grate, $350. Almost all our grates [~~ 

: can be equipped with ‘*Magicoal” elec- ‘ 
tric fire if desired. 
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Georgian Period—is truly a find. Rare because it is 
partly made of a beautiful ornamental stone no 
longer found in just the same color depth and vary- 
ing intensity. “9 Blue John, beautiful beyond com- 
pare, is the stone that was carefully cut and fitted 
by hand in the frieze and inlaid facing of this man- 
tel. The meticulous workmanship, the artistry 
alone that contributed to its creation, classifies it 
among the almost priceless things. “» Blue John 
is a dark purple spar, its hues varying according 


to the changing reflections of 
light. The name is traceable 
to the Blue John Mine of Castleton, Derbyshire, 
England from whence it came. The stone mined 
today is weakly colored, lacking the deep rich’ 
ness of that which helped in making this ex- 
quisite fireplace ornament. “Y In all the years 
this House has devoted to the selection of antique 
mantels, seldom has there been the equal of this 
one. Somewhere in America there is a home that 
will be enriched by its presence. It is offered, sub- 
ject to prior sale, at $3,000. 


A request to us at New York, Dept. HB, will bring 
to you an interesting booklet describing our service. 


re | Ywest 47 tu STREET 
NEW YORK 





WM. H JACKSON COMPANY 





318 N.MICHIGAN AVE. - 
CHICAGO 5) 
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OVER A HUNDRED YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE PROMINENT FAMILIES IN THE SOCIAL 
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Celotex insulates as it builds; 
making houses stronger... less 
expensive to keep up... far 
more comfortable... at very 
little cost’? 


“ “ 
O wonder Celotex is used by more 
builders . . . specified by more archi- 
tects... preferred by more home owners 
. than all other insulators combined. 
No other building material offers 
you all the services of Celotex. 
Naturally, you want these great ad- 







THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


“That sign shows you how 
build /feteme comfort 


1ii SUTTNET 


ER in winter 





and economy into homes 


vantages for your home. And here is how to 
make sure of getting them — 


Look for the Celotex Sign 


This sign is the mark of a well-built 
house; made modern with the best insula- 
tion that money can buy. Such homes 
have more certain resale and higher loan 
values. They are the kind that people 
want today. 

The builders who display this sign are 


CELOTEX 





[ INSULATING LUMBER ] 





up-to-date. They know the best building 
practice. They try to give their customers 
real value in house construction. They 
are good men to deal with. 


Take no chances when you build or 
buy. There are builders everywhere who 
identify their houses with the Celotex 
sign. If you have any difficulty in finding 


one in your community, write us. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 
Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 
Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 
Sales Distributors throughout the World 


In Canada 
Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


All Reliable Lumber Dealers Can Supply Celotex 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS INTO THE HOMES OF HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ADVERTISERS 


At the Top o’ the List 


reo the sound basis of transforming waste 
into utility, B. G. Dahlberg, President of The 
Celotex Company, The Southern Sugar Company 


are projected in Australia, Porto Rico and Florida. 
To develop an increasing supply of bagasse, 
Mr. Dahlberg has gone into the sugar business. 





and various other indus- 
tries, has in six years built 
up a world-wide market. 
From bagasse, the fibre 
of sugar cane after the juice 
is extracted, he manufac- 
tures an insulating material 
that has more than a hun- 
dred uses. 
this form, called Celotex, 
is resistant to the passage 
of heat, noise and moisture. 


Cellulose in 


Buildings in which it is 
used are quieter, stronger, 
cooler in summer, warmer 
in winter and less costly to 
heat. The material is also 
used as a carpet lining, as 
insulation in refrigerators 
and refrigerator cars. Its 
appearance is decorative 








THE CeLtotex Company 


GENERAL OFFice 
645 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 





NEW ORLEANS. LA 


ornce or 
PRESIOENT 


December 1, 1927 


Dear Sir, 


Mamfacturing as it does a unique product that adds 
to the beauty and comfort of homes, The Celotex Company has 
discovered that advertising dollars invested in House Beautiful 
are sure to be with interest. 


Ju by direct returns, House Beautiful has earned 





aged 
top position on our list. 


You will be interested to know that for two successive 
years your mgazsing has given us the lowest cost per inquiry. 


It has been repeatedly demonstrated to us that House 
Beautiful ciroulation inoludes many prospective home buyers. 
Those of its readers who already own homes, we heve found, are 
keenly interested in the improvement and better decoration of 
their homes -= & class of readers quick to appreeiate the ad- 
wantages of Celotex and ite advantages for beauty, comfort and 


economy. 
[Werle | 


Publisher, 
The House Beautiful, 
Chicago, Illinois. 








With his associates he 
now controls one-third of 
Louisiana’s famous sugar 
bowl. 

In Florida, where he 
owns over fifty thousand 
acres of land, he is bring- 
ing the waste Everglades 
lands into productivity by 
drainage. Nine thousand 
acres of sugar cane that 
runs from forty to one 
hundred and ten tons per 
acre will in the coming 
grinding season be trans- 
formed into sugar, and ba- 
gasse from which to make 
more Celotex. 

So great is the utility 
of Celotex, its insulating 


and it frequently is employed as an interior finish. 
The Celotex plant at New Orleans now pro- 
duces 1,250,000 square feet a day, and other plants 


House Beautiful 


qualities providing new comforts in homes, that 
business experts prophesy for it a market that 
will run into billions of feet each year. 


leads all magazines 
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ACCORDING to figures from the De- 

partment of the Interior, the travel 
vear ending September 30, 1927, records a 
total of 2,797,840 visitors to our national 
parks and monuments. The Yosemite 
National Park leads with 490,000 visitors; 
Yellowstone, 200,825; Rocky Mountain 
National Park, 229,862; Mount Rainier, 


200,051. 
% 


ROSPECTIVE visitors to the Emerald 

Isle will be interested in a set of lantern 
slides showing attractive and interesting 
views of Northern Ireland which may be 
borrowed for lectures to be given by 
societies, clubs, and so forth. The slides 
have been prepared by the Ulster Tourist 
Development Association and may be 
procured from Thomas Cook & Son, 585 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


% 


bares sports in Sweden have re- 

ceived an impetus for the coming 
season by the reconstruction of the famous 
ski-jumping course at Fiskartorpet near 
Stockholm. Contests are held there every 
winter attended by expert ski jumpers from 
all over Scandinavia. 

The Association for the Advancement of 
Ski-running has erected a new and roomy 
clubhouse at Fiskartorpet and also con- 
structed a five-story concrete ski tower, 
measuring 65 feet in height, to replace the 
old one of wood. The top floor of the 
tower, from which the ski jumpers start on 
their breath-taking journey down a heavily 
slanting roadway and thence out into 
open space, is 180 feet above the Laduviken, 
on the frozen waters of which the jumpers 
and at the end of their aérial trip. The 





If I were a 
motorist 


I’d be primed for chang- 
ing tires along dark 
country roads, ready to 
pick out road-signs at 
dark intersections, ready 
for all those jobs that 
come to the man who 
drives a car at night. 

Not only ready, but 
Eveready, if you get me, 
with a good flashlight. 
And I'd keep that flash- 
light hitting on all cylin- 
ders by using genuine 
Eveready Batteries — the 
kind that lasts and lasts 
and lasts. 

Get the flashlight habit. 
That’s my tip to motor- 
ists, and no foolin’. 
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ARIZONA 
Midwinter Annual Rodeo, Tucson. 
February 20-22, inclusive. 

CALIFORNIA 
Automobile Show, Hotel Biltmore, 
Los Angeles. February 11-18. 
National Horse Show, Los Angeles. 
February 16-18 

FLORIDA 
St. Valentine’s Golf Tournament, 
St. Augustine. February 14-18. 
Festival of the States, St. Peters- 
burg. February 27—Marc 
Women's Championship of Florida 
Tennis Tournament, Palm Beach. 
February 27—March 3. 

ILLINOIS 
Thirty-second Annual Exhibition 
by Artists of Chicago and Vicinity, 
Art Institute, Chicago. February 
9-March 21. 

INDIANA 
Exhibition (under the Auspices of 
the Indiana Society of Architects) 
of Small Houses, including the 
Prize-Winning Designs in the House 
Beautiful Small-House Competi- 
tion, /ndianapolis. February 10-29. 

LOUISIANA 
Mardi Gras, New Orleans 

Parade given by the Krewe of 
Momus; Ball, February 16. Pa- 
rade and ball of Proteus; Arrival 
of Rex, February 20. Mardi Gras 

ay: Rex Parade and Ball; 
Pageant and Ball of Comus, 
February 21 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Exhibition of Small Houses, in- 
cluding the Prize-Winning Designs 
in the House Beautiful Small- 
House Competition. Public Li- 
brary, Boston. January 23-Feb- 
ruary 6 
Grand Winter Carnival and United 
States Eastern Championship Ski 
Meet, Greenfield. February 10-12, 
inclusive 
Motor Boat Show, Boston 
ruary 6-10. 
Second Annual Exhibition, Boston 
Society of Independent Artists, 
Boston. Through February 5. 
Convention of National Educa- 
tional Association, Boston. Feb- 
ruary 25-March 1. 
AutomobileShow, Spring field. Feb- 
ruary 27—March 3 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 








Feb- 





Winter Sports, /ntervale. February 
15-22 


Dartmouth Carnival and Intercol- 
legiate Winter Sports Union Meet 
at Hanover. February 9-12 
NEW_YORK 
Annual Lake Placid Club Ski Tour- 
nament. February 21 and 22. 
Exhibition of German and Dutch 
Glass from the Jacques Miihsam 
Collection, Metropolitan Museum, 
New York. Through February 5. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


One Hundred and Twenty-Third 
Annual Exhibition, Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 
Through March 18. 

Home Builders’ Exposition, Phila- 
delphia. February 6-11. 


CANADA 


ALBERTA 


Winter Sports, Banff. February 
18-22 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


Sports Carnival, Montreal. Feb- 
ruary 18-22 
Eastern International Dogsled 


Derby, Quebec. February 18-22. 





FRANCE 


Ice Hockey Match, Caux 
ruary 5. 


50th Anniversary 
ice. 


Feb- 
of Carnival, 
Corsi Carnavalesques. February 


12, 19, 21 


Great Fancy-Dress Balls. Febru- 
ary 16, 19, 21, March 15. 
Battles of Flowers. February 16, 
25, March 15, 


International Tennis Tournament, 
Cannes. February 12. 


Reviera) Tennis Championship, 
Mentone. February 20. 
GERMANY 

Rhenish Art Exposition, with 
special exhibition: ‘The German 
Rhine in Picture and _ Song,’ 
Berlin (At the ‘Funkhaus’ Ex- 


hibition Palace on Kaiserdamm). 
Through February 21. 

‘Green Week Berlin,’ Agricultural 
Fair and Hunting xhibition, 
Berlin. Through February 5. 
International Men's Fancy Ice 
Skating Championship (Interna- 
tional Skating Assn.), arranged 
by Berlin Ice Skating Club, Berlin. 
February. 

International Automobile Show, 
Berlin. Late February-March. 


os Fair, Cologne. February 
German Ski Championship, Feld- 
berg, Elack Forest. February 24-206. 


Sixteenth Textile Fair (at the Zoo), 
Hamburg. February 12-13. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Agricultural and General Shows, 
Rosebank (near Capetown). Through 
February and March. 


SWITZERLAND 


Alpine Ski Race and Jumping 
Competition; Pistol Shooting; Bob- 
sleigh Race; Ski Féte at Hahnen- 
moos; Ice rnival, Adelboden. 
February 17-18 

Orchestra Concert of the ‘Basler 
Liedertafel,’ at the Cathedral 
(Schubert, Reger, Liszt, Bruck- 
ner), Basle. February 11-12. 


Final Bobsleigh and Toboggan 
Races, Bergiin. February 26. 


Skating Competitions: World 
Championship in Speed Skating for 
1928; iecaneantenel Artistic Skating 
Competitions, 


Davos February 
Festivity Week: Sports, Games, 
Dancing, Toboggan Races (Kur- 
haus and Belvedere Cups), Davos. 
February 21-27. 

Final of Swiss Ice Hockey Cham- 
pionship, Series A, Gstaad. Feb- 
ruary 5. 

Ski Kermess on the Hornberg, 
Gstaad. February 27. 

Ski-Jumping Competition at the 
Pouillerel Leap, La Chaux-de-Fonds. 
February 12. 

Night Féte on the Ice Rink, Lenk. 
February 25. 


Ski Fox Hunting, Maloja. Feb- 
ruary 25. 
International Roller-Skating Com- 


tition (France, England, Switzer- 
and), Montreux. February 14-16 
Second Olympic Winter Games, 
St. Moritz. February 11-19. 
Horse Racing on Lake of St. 
Moritz, St. Moritz. February 5, 
9:43: 
Shooting Competitions, 
February 4 


Wengen. 


Concerts. of the ‘Lehrergesang- 
verein,’ Zurich. February 5 and 7. 





dip at the end of the roadway is moved 30 
feet back, so that the length of the jump 
is extended from 111 feet to 154 feet. 
Aside from the Fiskartorpet, other sur- 
roundings of the city provide fine oppor- 
tunities for lovers of winter sports. On the 
Bay of Brunsviken, for instance, trotting 
races are held. Curling and ice hockey are 
practised on the courses in the Stadium, 
and the wide, open fjords in Stockholm’s 
vicinity are frequented by ice boaters. 
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|, pnccnagiro and fireside travelers may 

cross the world and back again by 

sky and land and sea in the following first- 
class conveyances: — 

‘We,’ by Charles A. Lindbergh. 

The real story of ‘We’ by the articulate 
member of that famous partnership. 

The Black Journey, by Georges-Marie 

Haardt and Louis Audouin-Dubreuil. 
The adventurous Citroéa expedition 
across Africa, starting in Morocco, 
south to the Belgian Congo, then east to 
Lake Victoria and Madagascar. 

So You're Going to France, by Clara E. 

Laughlin. 

Even more than its predecessors, it 
deserves the comments made by an 
enthusiastic reader: ‘As necessary as a 
passport; a guide, philosopher, and 
friend for every traveler.’ 

Adventures in Arabia, by W. B. Seabrook. 
As detailed as a Persian miniature — as 
dramatic as a novel. 

Travellers’ Tales: A Book of Marvels, by 

H. C. Adams. 

Sinbad and Gulliver, Ulysses and Marco 
Polo, Herodotus and Captain Kidd, 
Pliny and Captain Cook, and a thousand 
others travel through these pages. 











For folks who wish to travel carefree, in good 
company,and get the most for time and money. 


EUROPE 


Delightful Spring & Summer Tours 


Sailing from March to August inclusive 
Most interesting ‘Old World’”’ routes 
Extensive motoring and sightseeing 
Genial cultured leaders. Low prices. 


Send for Booklets 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Spring & Summer Cruise-Tours 


Wonderful trips sailing April and June. 
Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, Greece, Europe. 
Famous lecturers. Low prices. 


Send for Booklet 


TEMPLE SIS 1O0URS 


443-G Park Square Bldg., Boston 
New York hicago San Francisco 








The Atlantic Monthly 


“America’s 
most quoted periodical” 


$4.00 a year 
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THE 
ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY 

BOOKSHOP 

No. 8 


Arlington street 


Boston 


will supply the travel 
books mentioned on this 
page as well as any other 
book in print, at the reg- 
ular retail price. 


If you want advice or 
information in choosing 
books for your own li- 
brary, or for gifts to 
friends whose tastes you 
wish to please, write to 
Anne Channing at the 
above address, and she 
will be glad to help 
you. 


This Bookshop has a 
number of patrons in far 
corners of the world who 
leave a sum on deposit so 
that new books, chosen 
by Anne Channing ac- 
cording to their interests 
and preferences, may be 
sent periodically. If you 
like she will tell you 
more about this service. 





| 11-19, 
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The Story of Everest, by Captain John Noel. 
The Tibetans’ ‘Goddess Mother’ is still 
unconquered, but Captain Noel has 
dramatized two epic attempts against 

terrific natural forces amid cold and 

| tempest on the very roof of the world. 


Old London, by Gertrude Burford Rawlings. 
The author is an enthusiastic student of 
the city’s history, and from the London 

| of legend, from Roman and Saxon 

London, she leads us through the London 

of Thomas & Becket, of Samuel Pepys, of 

Dr. Johnson, of Charles Lamb, telling on 

the way many a wonderful tale of the 

growth of the great metropolis. 


| Oasis and Simoon, by Ferdinand Ossendow- 
| ski. 


An exotic travel book, a pageant from 
the Arabian Nights. 


Etah and Beyond, by Donald B. MacMillan. 


Life within twelve degrees of the Pole. 


Mostly Mississippi, by Harold Speakman. 
Describing a 2450-mile journey by canoe 
and houseboat ffom the headwaters of 
the Mississippi to New Orleans. 


European Skyways, by Lowell Thomas. 
This is the story of an amazing 25,000 
mile flight over twenty-one European 
countries in every type of airplane used 
on the continent. It is a fine, vivid tale 
of authentic adventure. 


A Pilgrimage to Palestine, by Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. 
Rich in romance and _ history, — the 
glamour of the Orient, — the ever-living 
appeal of the Bible story to the human 
heart and spirit. 


To the Foot of the Rainbow, by Clyde Kluck- 
hohn. 

The author of this tale and a fellow 
wanderer travel on horseback through 
the beautiful country of the Southwest. 
Here are descriptions of picturesque 
Pueblo dwellings, prehistoric 
dangerous mountain passes and cloud- 
capped mountain peaks, strange Indian 
dances, and finally the awesome splendor 
of the Rainbow Natural Bridge. 


3% 


| QT. MORITZ will be hostess to the second 
Winter-Sports Olympiad trom February 
1928. Elaborate preparations for 
this great international event have been 
made since 
St. Moritz last fall and 


the = Interna- 
| Prepares for Second ional Olym- 


ruins, 


Winter-Sports pic Committee 
‘ has already 
Olympiad offered its con- 


gratulations 
to the Swiss Olympic Committee on the 
thoroughness and speed of the work ac- 
complished by the latter. 

Prospective native participants in the 
skiing events, in which Switzerland ex- 
pects to be well represented, have been 
training in the high Alps throughout the 
summer. In December these men assembled 
for a preliminary training week, and a 


second week of intensive training is sched- 
uled for the beginning of February, 1928, 
immediately before the Olympiad. 











ARY 


1928 


R AWAY? 


(Continued from page 134) 


While a comparatively negligible number 
of Swiss will be seen in the Olympic 
skating events, several fine native teams 
are scheduled to participate in the bob- 
sleigh and skeleton-roboggan races, also 
in the ice-hockey games. 

The programme, which is subject to even- 
tual changes made necessary by weather 
conditions, foresees at present the follow- 
ing order of events 


Saturday, February 11: 
10 a.M. — Opening ceremony. 
Immediately followed by first hockey 
match. 
Afternoon — 2 hockey matches. 


Sunday, February 12: 


8 a.m. — Ski, military team race. 
From 9 a.m. — 3 hockey matches. 
Afternoon — Horse races on snow. 


Monday, February 13: 
9-12 noon — Speed skating, 500 meters. 
1 or 2 hockey matches. 
Afternoon — 1 or 2 hockey matches. 
Speed skating, 5000 meters. 


Tuesday, February 14: 
9-12 noon — Speed skating, 1500 meters, 
and figure skating, 
and gentlemen, 
prescribed figures. 
1 or 2 hockey matches. 
Afternoon —Speed skating, 10,000 
meters. 
1 or 2 hockey matches. 


ladies 


Wednesday, February 15: 

8 a.m. — Ski, long-distance race. 

9-12 noon — Figure skating, optional 
figures, ladies and gen- 
tlemen 

3 hockey matches. 

Afternoon — 1 and 2 bobsleigh laps. 


Thursday, February 15: 
9-12 noon — 
Afternoon — Figure skating, couples. 


3 skeleton laps. 


Friday, February 17: 
9 a.m. — Ski, distance race. 
9-12 noon — 2 hockey matches (semi- 
finals) 


Afternoon — 3 and 4 bobsleigh laps. 


Saturday, February 18: 
The whole day — Ski-jumping 
titions. 


compe- 


Sunday, February 19: 
Morning — 1 hockey match: Final for | 
the 3d and 4th places. 
1 hockey match: Final for 
the Ist and 2d places. 


Afternoon 


Immediately after the ice-hockey final: 
Closing ceremony — Proclamation of the 
results and distribution of diplomas and 
medals. 

| 

So to those who have once participated 
in winter sports there comes each winter | 
the call of the snow, an urgent command | 
which must be obeyed. To such, summer | 
holidays may easily be given up so long as 
we make our way in winter to Switzerland, 
where we are high above the rain clouds, | 
with the bright warm sun and the un- 
flecked blue heavens open to us, while all 
around rise the white gleaming peaks of 
towering mountains and glistening pale 


green glaciers 
American Traveler's Gazette 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
San Diego is strategically located in the fast- 
est growing section of the U. S. This city has 
doubled in population in the last seven years 
and is still growing at the same rate. A great 
harbor... The center of tremendous unde- 
veloped resources. Large or small tidewater 


industrial sites are available at exceedingly 
attractive rates. Here are unusual opportuni- 
ties for expansion of trade and profitable 
investment. 


It will pay you to investigate 


Y 


We 








Two fascinating booklets sent 
FREE~ upon request. WRITE to: 

San DiegoCalifornia Club, 731 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., : | 
San Diego, California. 
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In Milbrook, Greenwich, Conn., : 
have built a_home that will be appreciated for 
generations. They used 18-in. WEATHERBEST black | 


on Roof with 24-in. Hand-rived WEATHERBEST 
Shakes on Sidewalls in White. 


for Other Generations to Enjoy 


C] HROUGHOUT the country you will find many 
Weatuersest Stained Shingle Homes, modern 
in every detail, which compare most favorably 
with the many “‘old homesteads"’ of early Ameri- 
can architecture. In a few generations, these modern 
homes will also have that *‘old homestead"’ value. 
Especially for sidewalls WeatuerBest Stained 
Shingles have unique value. Their first cost com- 
pares favorably with ordinary materials and their 
economy and improved appearance as years go by 
is always realized. 


Weatuersest Stained Shingles are 100% edge 
grain, red cedar that will not split nor warp. The 
Weatuersest hand dipping process gives each 
shingle the correct amount oe and preservative 
oils. By hand dipping, each bundle is opened and 
all imperfect shingles are discarded. There is no 
waste and the colors endure. There is fifteen years’ 
experience behind this rigorous policy: — not to 
cheapen materials or process to meet price competition. 


Let us send Color Chart with portfolio of 4-color 
photogravures showing a wide range of WEaTHER- 
BEsT Stained Shingles for sidewalls and roofs. 
Send 10c (stamps or coin) with coupon to cover 
mailing and handling. WeatTHersest STAINED 
SHINGLE Co., Inc., 825 Island St., North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. Western Plant — St. Paul, Minn. 
Distributing Warehouses in Leading Centers. 





Weattierveat 


STAINED-SWINGLES 


For Roors and Sive-Wau 









“Te NC 
SHINGLE CO.. I N.Y. 








‘ 
‘ 
' 
' 
‘ 
" s¢ STAINED © *awanda, - ' 
cATHERBEST >! iorth Tonawa' t 
To Remodel WeEATpS Island St., Nort ;WeaTmersest | 
pitas i ase gene 2 cR- 
Old Homes Gentlemen: «oc (stamps or coin) Pitres showing WEATS ont 
cloned ft geting Abo ems 
Solor Charts 2. and _ fic somes. 
Check coupon for piso Homes in ceeshingling old homes. ‘ 
‘ 


book on remodeling Modernizing @ 
and reshingling, send 
kodak picture or pho- 
tograph of old house, 
and ask our Service 
Dept. for remodeling 
suggestions. 


woonveer* 
peseeceere* 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 











Rupp Brothers | 
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The Practical Book of American 
Antiques, by Harold Donald- 
son Eberlein and Abbott Mc- 
Clure. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 1927. 6} 
x 8} inches. 390 pages. 257 
illustrations. Price $8.50. 

HIS is a new, revised, and 
supplemented edition of The 

Practical Book of Early American 

Arts and Crafts by the same 

authors, published in 1916. Not 

having before him a copy of the 
earlier book for purposes of com- 
parison, the reviewer is unable to 
say exactly how extensive the 
revisions and additions are. As a 
general rule in such cases, they 
are not as extensive as the reader 
might wish or might have been 
led to expect. The cost of making 
new plates is probably to blame 
for this rather than any lack of 
industry on the part of the author. 

One suspects that a large part ol 

the present volume is virtually 

unrevised. 

It is only fair to say, however, 
that it was good enough to be 
republished in any form, being 
one of the most extensive and 
thorough books that have ap- 
peared on the subject of miscel- 
laneous American antiques. In 
the foreword the authors call 
attention to new material in the 
form of chapters on hooked rugs 
and Sandwich glass, an up-to-date 
list of silversmiths, and a supple- 
mentary list of pewterers. These 
matters appear in a fifty-page 
supplement following the index. 
The revisions in the main body of 
the text have not been indicated. 

One is inclined to amuse one- 
self, therefore, with a search for 
passages that might well have 
been revised and enlarged. Within 
the past two or three years in- 
vestigators have added much new 
material to what we formerly 
knew about Early American pot- 
tery and glassware, and the 
present volume would have been 
somewhat more valuable if it had 
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included some of this new mate- 
rial. 

‘The making of slip-decorated 
pottery,’ we read on page 16, ‘was 
confined altogether to Pennsyl- 
vania with the exception of 
sporadic attempts at a similar 
process in Connecticut and West 
Virginia.” Mr. John Spargo and 
others, however, have discovered 
not a little extremely interesting 
slip-decorated ware in New Eng- 
land; and Messrs. Eberlein and 
McClure might have done well to 
prepare a chapter on Early 
American pottery to supplement 
the one on Pennsylvania German 
ware. There is no good reason 
why Bennington pottery, though 
the best of it was not very early, 
should not have been included. 

This book, like most of those of 
ten years ago, devotes its chapter 
on glassware largely to Stiegel, 
with some reference to Wistar- 
berg. Of late, however, so much 
interest has been shown in the 
products of the Wistarberg and 
other New Jersey glass factories 
that the inquiring reader would like 
to see them more fully described 
and pictured. Still more recent 
is the interest in the early products 
of glass factories in New England, 
New York, and elsewhere. 

There are other additions and 
revisions that might be suggested, 
but perhaps this is captious criti- 
cism. On the whole the book is 
reasonably up-to-date. Certainly 
it is broadly informative and as 
accurate as any book on a dozen 
specialties could be expected to 
be. The present reviewer, in spite 
of an impulse to suggest improve- 
ments, has little but praise for the 
book. It is so nearly complete 
that it is a pity it could not have 
been made entirely so. 

Having written another book on 
furniture for this series, Messrs. 
Eberlein and McClure have 
omitted furniture entirely from 
the present volume. This has 
given them opportunity to deal 
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served by the Davey Tree Surgeons are 
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Are your trees 


Davey Tree Surgeons will not treat any tree for 
you that in their judgment is too far gone. The 
reason for this is obvious to them, but you with 
your untrained eyes must depend on their pro- 
fessional honor. 

Davey Tree Surgeons will not give complete 
treatment to any tree for you that is in question- 
able condition. Such a case receives first aid 
treatment until the results indicate whether a 
larger investment is warranted. 

Davey Tree Surgeons will give nothing but 
first aid treatment to a tree that is starving. Such 
a tree is properly fed and cared for until its vital- 
ity is built up. There are many trees that are 

THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., 
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starving under semi-artificial or lawn conditions. 

Davey Tree Surgeons will do only that kind 
and quantity of work that they believe will rep- 
resent real value to you. 
them to break this rule by treatment of a hope- 
less case. The client argues, “It is my money 
that is paying for it.” They answer, “Yes, but 
our reputation is at stake.” 


Many clients urge 


Davey Tree Surgeons live and work in your 
vicinity; they are quickly available for large or 
small operations. No car fare is charged; you 
pay only for working time and the necessary 
materials and expressage. Write or wire Kent, 
Ohio, or the nearest office. 
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Washington, 
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Book & Lamp 
(Continued from page 136) 


more thoroughly with other classes 
of antiques without making the 
volume unwieldy. The chapter on 
silver, for example, is much more 
satisfactory than it would have 
been if it had been necessary to 
abridge it in order to make room 
for chapters on furniture. It is an 
excellent monograph on an im- 
portant subject. This plan, too, 
has made it possible to include 
chapters on less common things, 
such as Early Mexican maiolica 
and glass, decorative metal work, 
some of the less familiar forms of 
needlecraft, early portraiture, the 
art of Fractur or pen-and-brush 
illumination, and Early American 
lace (a chapter contributed by 
Mabel Foster Bainbridge). 

Of the new material in the sup- 
plement it may be said that the 
chapter on hooked rugs and other 
floor coverings is timely, and that 
the study of pressed glass by 
Lenore Wheeler Williams is an 
excellent piece of research and a 
valuable contribution to the lit- 
erature of American glass. 

The Practical Book of American 
Antiques deserves to enjoy a new 
experience of popularity. It is 
well written, well illustrated, and 
is a creditable piece of book 
making. 

— WaLtTerR A. DYER 


Gladiolus (The Home Garden 
Handbooks), by F. F. Rock- 


well. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1927. 7} X54 
inches. 79 pages. Illustrated. 


Price $1.00. 

HIS newest addition to the 
Home Garden Handbooks is 
bound to be popular, since these 
books have already made a place 
for themselves in the gardener’s 
library, and since it treats of a 
flower that has come recently into 
great popular favor. The book 
gives, in concise form, valuable 
and reliable information about 
the propagation and cultivation 
of the gladiolus, its place as an 
element in the garden, and its 
effectiveness as a cut flower. On 
these last two points, Mr. Rock- 
well shows how much more beau- 
tiful the flower may be in the 
garden when planted in groups 
and as part of carefully worked- 
out color schemes than when 
placed in stiff rows, as has been 
the custom. Because of the large 
range of colors and architectural 
form, it has many more pos- 
sibilities for the formal garden 
than has been realized. Likewise 
a few tall sprays in the house can 

be made most striking. 
The book has excellent line 
plates illustrating technical points, 


but no half tones, since it is in- 
tended, so the author states, asa 
supplement to the nursery cata- 
logue, where the different varieties 
are usually sumptuously  illus- 
trated. It is a pity that this 
omission of half tones and color 
plates did not extend to the 
jacket, which carries so banal a 
sketch that any discriminating 
garden lover would be repelled 
rather than attracted by it, did 
not the author’s name _ inspire 
sufficient confidence to induce 
him to look within. 


Domestic Gothic of the Tudor 
Period, by Sydney E. Castle, 
F. R. I. B. A. Jamestown, 
New York: International Case- 
ment Company, Inc. 1927. 
73 xX 10 inches. 80 pages of 
illustrated text and 54 full- 
page plates. Index and con- 
tents. Price $5.00. 

HIS book was developed 
from lectures given in this 
country last year by Mr. Castle 
at the instigation of the Producers’ 
Research Council, an organization 
affiliated with the American In- 
stitute of Architects. It consists 
of a most readable and carefully 
measured account of the houses of 
medieval England, with excellent 
appraising of their esthetic value. 
The author is not misled by the 
beauty of mere age, as it is easy 
to be when viewing these time- 
kissed cottages. ‘We seek,’ he 
says, ‘more than mere mellowness 
in the merits of these old buildings: 
and in the coldest mood we find 
in most of them a vigorous char- 
acter marked by a direct expres- 
siveness which cannot fail to 
remind us that what is best in 
domestic architecture is not the 
monopoly of one particular age, 
but may arise at any time and 
endure with human nature.’ That 
he does not include with an un- 
discriminating sweep all the work 
of the Tudor period in the cate- 
gory of the meritorious is shown 
by his statement that there is 

‘thoughtful reserve (in these 

Tudor examples) and, at times, a 

good deal of all too facile chat- 

ter.’ Again he speaks of ‘ gossiping 
ornament.’ Apt descriptions, in- 
deed, of some of the overelaborate 
decorations found, in certain in- 
stances, on houses of this period. 

But, apart from the scattered 

exceptions, there are few more 

satisfying examples of domestic 
architecture than the small houses 
and cottages of medieval Eng- 
land, perhaps because, as the 
author says, the home instinct 
was the spirit of that age. 

For those who wish to know 
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single piece can 


make aroom charming 


\ 


stately Georgian 
secretary, 
fully adapted to 
modern narrow 
wall 


| ie is really remarkable what charm 
a single beautiful piece of furnt- 
ture can bring to a room. A striking 
table, a regal secretary, an odd and 
interesting chair will awaken beauty 
where only dullness reigned before. 


To achieve a real decorative tri- 
umph, the pieces you select must be 
truly distinguished and it is refresh- 
ing to find in Hastings creations a 
character and individuality com- 
pletely out of the ordinary. 


The beautiful table pictured above 
is a Spanish reproduction in walnut 
with carved stretchers touched with 
antique gold. It is of the type with- 
out wrought iron, now highly fa- 
vored. Your dealer will show you 
this and other Hastings productions. 


HASTINGS TABLE COMPANY 
HASTINGS, MICH. 
Factory Sales Office and Display 
Keeler Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


HASTINGS 


nat Furniture 


Open shelves for 
books and a roomy 
writing compart- 
ment distinguish 
this fine secretary. 
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Valuable Book—FREE 


The latest ideas on window and 
door draping treatments 


Write for this valuable book picturing the latest ideas in 
window and door draping treatments, and showing ‘‘The 
Last Word”’ in drapery hardware. Read the book for the 
newest drapery treatments before youselect your materials, 
before you decide how your draperies should be made, 
before you buy curtain rods or drapery hardware, and 
you'll save money. Read the book for ideas whether you 
will plan your own draperies or use the services of an 


artist-decorator. 














The KIRSCH BOOK 


Ask your dealer to show you the Kirsch ‘Modern Draping”’ 
book of 160 pages and the Kirsch catalogs describing Kirsch 
Extension Rods, KirschKraft Drapery Hardware with or with- 
out Perfected Draw Cord Equipment, Atavio Work (Ornamental 
Decorations) and Better Wood Poles. Kirsch stands for ‘The 
Last Word”’ in Drapery Hardware. Over 100,000,000 Kirsch Rods 
are in satisfactory service. Over 35,000 dealers sell Kirsch Rods. 


KIRSCH MFG. CO., 177 Prospect Avenue 


Send this coupon for FREE BooK 


Illustrates the Style Trend 


For instance, draw curtains that open and close noiselessly and 
overlap four inches when closed. Draw cords entirely concealed. 
Drapery Hardware finishes that blend with woodwork — either 
invisible or decorative. Ornamental metal and wood poles, etc. 


Sturgis, Michigan, U. S. A. 








KIRSCH MFG. CO., 177 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich. 
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Send me your free book on latest Win- 
dow Draperies and Drapery Hardware. 
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Book @&% Lamp 
(Continued from page 137) 


more about the homes of other 
times and countries, it would be 
difficult to find a more interesting 
book on Tudor domestic architec- 
ture than this one. It is beauti- 
fully illustrated with both pen 
and ink sketches and well-repro- 
duced photographs. 


Plant Hunting, by Ernest H. 
Wilson. Boston: The Stratford 
Company. 1927. 2 volumes. 
276 pages. 6} x 9} inches. II- 
lustrated. Price, autographed 
edition, $15.00. 


NIQUE in the records of 

gardening is this history of 
the search for plants during more 
than two centuries, written by the 
Keeper of the Arnold Arboretum, 
a plant hunter who himself has 
visited nearly all countries where 
plants have been sought, who has 
introduced into cultivation more 
plants than any collector of any 
period. It is disappointing to dis- 
cover that the author has little to 
say of his own exploits, and noth- 
ing of present explorations, his 
story being wholly of collectors no 
longer living and glimpses of the 
countries they traversed, with a 
partial list of what they found. 

The divisions of the text are 
geographical. The first volume 
gives us Africa, south and central, 
from which has come so large a 
part of the plants of greenhouses, 
and then Australia and New Zea- 
land, with their flora for the most 
part so unlike that of the rest of 
the world. The second volume 
presents the luxuriance of the 
vegetation of the tropics and their 
plants of use to man and closes 
with the story of the plants of 
China and Japan, whence within 
the last century our gardens have 
received so many hardy trees, 
shrubs, and herbs. 

For each section the treatment 
is similar. Some account is given 
of the early history and explora- 
tion, and then details of the life 
and labors of one or more of the 
first collectors. In the history, 
geography, and biography, as they 
relate to the discovery and cultiva- 
tion by the white race of new plants 
in strange countries, this book 
gives the story in a way to excite 
our wonder and imagination for 
both the plants and the men who 
found them. It is a beginner’s 
book of the history of the search of 
continents by man for plants for 
use and ornament, never before so 


completely and convincingly told. 

No account is given of the plants 
of North America or of Europe, 
nor is mention made, to any de- 
gree, of collectors or agencies of 
the present day (as recent col- 
lectors in China or the work of 
the Department of Agriculture), 
There is little about the introduc- 
tions of Professor Sargent or any 
American collector or botanist, 
surprisingly little about the work 
of the Arnold Arboretum or what 
will be tried in future exploration. 
These stories would make the 
present two volumes into an 
encyclopedia. The section for the 
Orient, a region of greatest present 
interest in its flora, receives the 
briefest treatment, possibly be- 
cause the author has already writ- 
ten much on Asiatic plants in 
several books. 

No lists are given of the plants 
brought into cultivation in North 
America and Europe from these 
other lands, nor any detailed data 
of date of introduction or present 
cultural value. Such technical 
information would be difficult to 
compile and not of general inter- 
est. The book is first of all a 
primer of the history of plant ex- 
ploration, written in an untechni- 
cal way to interest the general 
reader rather than the plant culti- 
vator alone. For getting new 
friends for garden plants this book 
is extremely useful. 

But there is a second great pur- 
pose of this book. The writer has 
visited most of the continents, 
often far from the trail of the 
usual globe-trotter, frequently 
over the tracks made by the early 
plant hunters. The photographs 
of plants are mostly his own, taken* 
each in its native home to illus- 
trate the beauty and individual- 
ity of each region. The greater 
part of the text describes the 
plants and landscapes of the lands 
from which these plants come, 
the fields wherein these hunters 
searched, and the treasures as 
they grow there to-day. The 
chapters on Heaths, Acacias, 
Orchids, and Azaleas are examples 
of the author’s power in present- 
ing plants through the printed 
word. To read of them is to wish 
to see them and the places where 
they grow. 

No book about plants was ever 
like this in outline, and the pur- 
poses presented in the preface 
have been most fully realized. 

— STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN 
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but being built in standard shapes and sizes it 
is available at much lower cost. It is so sturdy 
that it can be glazed with leaded glass if de- 
sired, and when installed by International 
erectors, it is guaranteed weathertight. 


E INTERNATIONAL CASEMENT COMPANY 

now manufactures but one type of standard’ 
window—The Cotswold. The same steel 
sections are used in its manufacture that afe 
used in International Custom-Built Casements, 





We shall be pleased to send you upon request a copy of our illustrated 
booklet The Window Artistic, which gives many interesting suggestions 
regarding the interior and exterior treatment of windows. 
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RADIATOR COVER 





For the Artistic Interior 
ALK into any of the thousands of Ja-Nar equipped 


homes and you will sense immediately a quiet complete- 
ness of correct interior decoration. 


The Ja-Nar Radiator Cover not only ‘isiaite the ugly, bare 
radiator, but quietly fits into the settings of a room as an 
additional attractive and serviceable piece of furniture. It also 
eliminates the dust and smudge so commonly found on walls 
and draperies around bare radiators. 


Ja-Nat Radiator Covers are sturdily built of the finest furniture 
steel, with electrically welded joints, and thoroughly insulated 
—therefore, adaptable as window seats or occasional tables. 
They can be finished to match any decorative scheme of 
natural wood or painted finish. An additional feature of the 
Ja-Nar is that it can be equipped to regulate the temperature 
of your room either manually or automatically. 


You can install the Ja-Nar Radiator Cover as easily as a new 
table—just lift it over the radiator and the transformation is 
completed. 


Send for beautiful portfolio of pictures showing 
Ja-Nafs in many carefully furnished homes. 







Ja-Nat Covers placed over 
bare radiators will keep Bf 
and decorations spotless!-y 
clean and new. 


The FULTON SYLPHON COMPANY 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE, U. S. A. 
Sales Offices in: 
New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia Detroit 
and all the principal cities in the U. S. 
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HE cover on this issue, by 

Ethel M. Barr, won the 
Special Student Prize in our last 
vear’s cover competition. For 
the last two years we have offered, 
in addition to the regular First 
and Second Prizes and the Hon- 
orable Mentions, a special prize 
for the best design submitted by 
any art student. For the competi- 
tion this year we are offering in 
addition to these prizes an Extra 
Special Prize of $500 for the 
best design done in the modern 
style. As we write, the designs for 
the competition are being re- 
ceived. By the time, however, 
that this number is issued, the 
competition will have closed and 
the awards been made. The 
announcement of these awards 
will be published in a forthcoming 
issue of the House Beautiful. 

* * * 


HIS number contains photo- 

graphs of the two prize-win- 
ning houses in the Small-House 
Competition, the programme 
ot which was published first in 
last August’s issue. A gratifying 
number of exceedingly attractive 
houses were received in this com- 
petition, many of which will be 
published in subsequent issues. 

* * * 

HE leading article in this 

issue by Lucy D. Taylor is 
the result of the practical ex- 
periment undertaken by Ethel 
A. Reeve of furnishing a $35,000 
house completely with entirely 
new furnishings on a budget of 
25 per cent of the cost of the 
house. This is not a mere theoret- 
ical scheme worked out on paper, 
for, in order to make it as helpful 
and suggestive as possible, actual 
pieces of furniture were carried 
out to the house, which had just 
been finished in a suburb of New 
York, and curtains and hangings 
were made, so that the plan of the 
decorator could be graphically 
presented by means of photo- 
graphs. All the pieces of furniture 
referred to could be obtained at 
the prices given at the time the 
plan was worked out, a few months 
ago. Miss Reeve is a member of 
of the Women Decorators’ Club 
of New York. Another member, 
Miss Ruth Lyle -Sparks, will 
present a plan in the March issue 
for furnishing the house on the 
same budget, but on the basis 
that some furniture was in the 
possession of the family. It will 
be especially interesting to com- 
pare the two different characters 
created by these two decorators. 


HAT the piano is still an 

indispensable article of fur- 
niture in the home is assumed by 
Helen Sprackling in her article 
on its place in the room. An 
evidence of this fact was further 
seen in the interest displayed in an 
exhibition held last fall at 4olian 
Hall in New York of specially 
designed pianos for rooms of 
different types. The rooms were 
arranged by prominent decorators 
and were judged by a group of 
distinguished critics. 


* * * 


ORE Color in the Kitch- 

en is significant of mode 
of the moment. When color put 
its foot in the kitchen door a 
short time ago and demanded 
entrance, the white laboratory 
kitchen was doomed. Now, with 
the succumbing of even the pots 
and pans, color’s possession of the 
entire kitchen is complete. If you 
can resist a mandarin-red double 
boiler with bisque lining, you are 
callous indeed. 


* * * 


HE author of‘ Internationalism 

in Furnishing,’ Helen Goss 
Stackhouse, is now a member 
of the House Beautiful staff. She 
is available for women’s clubs and 
similar organizations in Massa- 
chusetts for lectures, which she 
has prepared on the subject of 
home decorating and furnishing. 
Clubs in other states may have 
the advantage of her experience 
in decorating by securing from us 
lectures prepared by her, which 
may be read by a club member. 
These lectures are illustrated by 
charts and mounted photographs. 
Those interested in either of these 
services offered by the House 
Beautiful may learn of further 
particulars by writing to Mrs. 
STACKHOUSE, care of House Beau- 
tiful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


a 


HE City Garden Club of New 

York City is holding a compe- 
tition, open both to the profes- 
sional landscape architect and to 
the amateur gardener, for a design 
plan for the grounds surrounding 
the Gracie Mansion of New York, 
which is now used as the Museum 
of the City of New York. This 
competition closes March 1, 1928. 
The programme for it can be ob- 
tained from Mrs. Wittarp C. 
BRINTON, 36 West 5oth Street, 
New York City. 
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UR Small-House HE purpose of the 
Competition, which competition, as 
: closed on October 15, stated in the announce- 
was an overwhelming ment, was to make The 
| success. From every part FIRST PRIZE ~ $1000.00 House Beautiful, a mag- 
of the country, from azine preéminently de- 
, Hawaii, and even from AWARDED TO voted to the “sponsoring 
Italy, came photographs and encouraging of good 
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of homes which represent 
the high-water mark of 
small-house architecture. 
The high average of 
excellence in the en- 
tries made the task of 
judging no easy one, and 
at the same time gave 
added importance to the 
achievement of the prize 
winners and of those to 
whom Honorable Men- 
tion was awarded. 


The judges were unan- 
imous in their decisions, 
and it is an interesting 
coincidence that the first 
and second prizes were 
awarded to architects 
from states which sent 
the largest number of 
entries— California 
leading with forty, and 
New York a close second 
with thirty-five. 
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of 
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SECOND PRIZE ~ $500.00 
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Edgar &° Verna (00k Salomonsky 


New York City 


HONORABLE MENTION 





AWARDED TO 


C. W. Dickey, Honolulu, Hawaii 


Patmer, Wiuis & Lampin, Baltimore, Maryland 


Oxiver Perry Morton, Wellesley, Massachusetts 


ARTHUR W 


. McFartanpb, Bar Harbor, Maine 


Donatp D. McMurray, Pasadena, California 


FRANK SEWALL Owen, Winchester, Massachusetts 


A.sert J. SCHROEDER, Pasadena, California 


ALFrrepD Easton Poor, New York City 
> ? 


AppeEN & Parker, Boston, Massachusetts 


Rocer D. 


MacPuerson & Witttam McL. Dunsar, 


Rochester, New York 


further synonymous with 
the best that is being 
done to-day in America, 
and to discover houses 


which would rank high in 


1. Excellence of de- 
sign. 


2. Skill in the use of 
materials. 


3. Economy in the use 
of space and convenience 
of plan. 


The prize photographs 
and a selected number of 
others will be published 
in The House Beautiful 
during the year and will 
form a collection of small 
homes which will be of 
inestimable value to our 
readers. 








EXHIBITION 


S we go to press an exhibi- 
tion has been arranged for 
the Boston Architectural Club 
for two weeks beginning Mon- 
day, January 9, to be followed 
by a two weeks’ exhibition at 
the Boston Public Library. 
Beginning February 10, and 
for the remainder of the month, 
the designs will be in Indianap- 
olis for the annual exhibition 
of the Indiana Society of 
Architects. Other exhibitions 
are being arranged. 
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HEN fair-minded, reasonable 

people buy or build a home they 
want the truth. They take time to secure 
the facts about building materials. They 
get accurate information on roofing, 
flooring, heating appliances. Always 
they look ahead. They are forever ask- 
ing, “Will it last?” ... not, “Will it 
do?” ... And these are the people who, 
once they get the facts about Anaconda 
Brass Pipe, seldom consider any 
other kind. 


OR the facts about Anaconda Brass 
Pipe are so conclusive, and its added 
cost so small, that a pencil and a pad of 
paper are its best salesmen. It is quite 
true that Anaconda Brass Pipe costs 
but $75 more than iron pipe for the 
average $15,000 house. And this sum 
buys such an amazing margin of service 
and safety that Anaconda Brass Pipe is 
now working at its lifelong job in 
more than 100,000 American homes. 


? , nie DA Brass Pipe cannot rust 

or clog with rust deposits. It serves 
without replacement for your full 
lifetime, as a permanent part of the 
house itself. It will never rust out and 
leak, as iron or steel pipe eventually 
must do. It never adds the inconven- 
ience of torn-out walls or floors to 
the serious cost of replacement. It is 
invariably a profitable factor in any 
re-sale. In the best and truest sense of 
the word, Anaconda Brass 
Pipe is economical, and 
the facts prove it. Be sure 
to get comparative cost 
figures from your architect 
or builder. 


(Above) It is wasteful to use corrod- 
ible metal for rain pipes, gutters and 
roof flashings. Constant exposure 
quickly ruins them. They should 
always be made of Anaconda Copper 
for life-long service, real economy and 
for added permanent values. The 
extra cost is surprisingly moderate. 


(Below) Screens of Anaconda Bronze 
wire are so much more economical than 
corrodible screens that their installa- 
tion is an unusually sensible step in 
rustproofing the home. They cost only 
about $28 more than corrodible screens 
for the average eight room house. 
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Installed at the same time, in the same building, 
the Anaconda brass pipe is in perfect condition, 
while the iron pipe is almost entirely clogged with 
rust and is badly pitted on the outside. This iron 
piping had to be replaced, Even ina few years, 
the brass pipe proved much less expensive, though 
its initial cost was slightly higher. 


In the homes of those 


- ee quarrel 
with facts 


Rust-proof the entire house. For only 
about $450 more than the cost of cor- 
rodible metals, the average $15,000 
house can actually be completely rust- 
proofed . . with water piping of 
Anaconda Brass . . with flashings, rain 
pipes and gutters of Anaconda Copper 
. . with screens of Anaconda Bronze. . 
and with hardware of solid Anaconda 


ANACONDA COPPER 
BRASS “&“ BRONZE 









WAY. 


Se 
a Toe 


Brass or Bronze. This modern equip- 
ment pays for itself many times ovet, 
and always proves an added attraction 
when the house is sold. Write to our 
Building Service Department for our 
new, free booklet, “Rustproofed” or for 
any facts and figures you may requife. 
The American Brass Company, General 
Offices, Waterbury, Connecticut. 
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March is the Spring Garden ‘Number 


OME day I hope we shall all thank God for sending us spring while we still 
have winter,’ says Mr. Robert C. Francis in a charming essay that will be 
published in next month’s issue. An editor, above all people, needs to offer up 
this prayer of thanksgiving, for spring must begin for him (or her) with the fall 
of the first snow, if he (or she) edits a magazine in one of the Northeastern 
States. And so the gardens that will bloom for you in the pages of the next 
issue were planted long ago and have been watered and culti- 
vated in our editorial greenhouse for months, bringing us 
spring even as the ice crackled under the feet of the skaters on 
the Frog Pond. 

And such gardens! There are first those on the estate of 
Madame Navarro (known to all drama-loving Americans as 
Mary Anderson), which visitors to that delightful Cotswold 
town, Broadway, know by experience or reputation as of the 
loveliest in that part of England. Indeed so beautiful are the 
photographs that we have given nine pages to them in order 
that you may share their beauty to the utmost. In contrast 
with these — not in beauty, but in type — are lovely photo- 
graphs of a naturalistic garden. Here are two gardens that 
you can wander in at will, and if we had no others than these 
to offer you, we believe you would find the March House 
Beautiful worth while. But there are several others — among 
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them three gardens that will be shown at the Fifth Annual Exhibition of the 
New York Chapter of the American Society of Landscape Architects which 
opens next month at the Arden Galleries. And there is much excellent advice 
to be absorbed as you stroll in and out of these among the flowers. A reader 
from the South, for instance, tells of her successes and failures in raising 
Delphiniums in her part of the country, and a member of the Purdue 
\gricultural Experiment Station tells of suspicious characters 
in the flower garden and gives a list of those that are recorded 
or should be, in the rogues’ gallery. 

\n experiment carried out in Boston of bringing the bloom 
of the country to a cavernous approach to a business building 
is described by Mrs. Elizabeth Strang. It is significant, as 
it would seem to prove that flowers can be made to blossom 
anywhere if they are sufficiently desired. Two more of the 
houses which were submitted in our Small-House Competi- 
tion, and which were awarded Honorable Mention will be 
shown. 

The articles by Miss Rehmann, the Misses Jackson, Mr. 
3onta, and Mrs. Stackhouse will all continue; Miss Taylor 
will present a second budget for furnishing the house shown 
last month; and Miss Cunningham’s page will be filled with 
its usual helpful advice. 


See ittances at the risk of the when riber unless made by registered letter, 
hould reach this office three weeks preceding date of issue. Both old 
3, 1879. Copyright, 1928, by the House 
N. Tribune Tower, Chicago, Ill. 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York, 5 


) AT 10 FERRY STREET, CONCORD, N. H. 


Editorial and General Offices: 8 Arlington St., Boston, Massachusetts 
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THE LIVING-ROOM IN THE HOME OF 


EDGAR AND VERNA COOK SALOMONSKY, ARCHITECTS 


IN THE DESCRIPTION OF THIS HOUSE, 
WHICH IS FURTHER ILLUSTRATED ON 
PAGES 163 AND 164, IT IS STATED 
THAT THE OWNERS PROBLEM WAS 
TO DESIGN A HOUSE THAT WOULD 
HARMONIZE WITH THE HOUSES OF 
THE DISTRICT BUILT AFTER THE 
ENGLISH COTSWOLD TYPE AND 
WHICH AT THE SAME TIME WOULD 


The House winning Second Prize in the House Beautiful Small-House Competition 


NOT BE OUT OF CHARACTER WITH 
THE AMERICAN ANTIQUES IN THE 
OWNERS POSSESSION. THE CHARM 
OF THIS ROOM, WITH ITS WHITE 
PANELED WOODWORK, DUTCH DOOR, 
BOOKSHELVES, AND EXPOSED BEAMS, 
IS APPARENT, AS IS ITS APPROPRIATE- 
NESS AS A SETTING FOR THE SEVERAL 
PIECES OF COLONIAL FURNITURE 
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FURNISHING A $35,000 HOUSE ON A BUDGET 
I. As Planned by Ethel A. Reeve on the Basis of 25 per cent of the “Building Cost 


HE house that illustrates this article 

was chosen for this experiment of work- 
ing out the furnishing of a house in strict 
accordance with a predetermined budget 
because it seemed representative of the type 
of house that is being built to-day in the 
best residential districts in the East. Miss 
Ethel A. Reeve and Miss Ruth Lyle Sparks, 
the two vice presidents of the Women Deco- 
rators’ Club of New York, kindly agreed to 
work out a complete decorative scheme for 
this house, each to follow a different budget. 
Miss Reeve was to 


allow 25 per cent of 4 Seer a ’ 
the building cost are 
($35,000) for en- v4 nth \r 
tirely new and com- Ay SY 


plete furnishings. 
Miss Sparks was 
to take the same 
percentage for her 
budget, but was to 
consider that a cer- 
tain number of 
pieces had been 
brought from a 
former home and 
could be retained 
in working out the 
new scheme. Since 
a fair percentage 
to allow normally 
for the complete 
furnishing of a 
house is at least 
333 per cent of its 
cost, in deciding 
upon the percent- 
age of 25 per cent, 
certain allowances were made for extras, in 
order to give the fullest suggestions for those 
who desired a more expensive scheme. 

The house chosen was designed by Mr. 
Guy C. Mariner, architect, and was built by 


Dorothy Jarvis 
THIS HOUSE WAS CHOSEN FOR THE WORKING OUT OF A FURNISHING SCHEME ON A DEFINITE 


BY LUCY D. TAYLOR 


him in a suburb of New York City. It is of 
native stone, with trim of wood painted 
white in the Southern style, and of excellent 
proportion and character, both inside and 
out. The front hall is wide and hospitable, 
with a staircase that is particularly happy in 
its proportion and line. From this hall the 
principal rooms open in such wise as to make 
entertaining an easy pleasure. In every 
detail the convenience of the housewife has 
been considered — down to such items as 
closets lined with cedar, and a light and airy 





BUDGET. GUY C. MARINER, ARCHITECT 


laundry and other service quarters. Because 
of its attractive plan, its livableness, and 
general desirability, it was selected as a 
laboratory for this furnishing experiment. 
Miss Reeve, whose scheme is given in 
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detail in this first article, had a difficult task 
in that she was to assume that everything 
was new, with the exception, possibly, of a 
few such accessories and equipment as 
lamps, table linen, china, pillows, and so 
forth. She has worked with the idea in mind 
that, as time goes on, some of the objects 
purchased from necessity would be replaced 
by those of better value and of a character 
more appropriate for this house. Estimating 
for her budget 25 per cent of the cost of the 
house, $35,000, she had the sum of $8750 
with which to fur- 
nish it. Actually, 
she spent only a 
little over $8000 
and could pare this 
down to a round 
figure, if necessary. 
When it is realized 
that the house 
chosen is larger 
than those usually 
offered for this 
price and that it 
has a definite dig- 
nity of character 
that must be main- 
tained, something 
of the size of the 
task may be con- 
ceived, and it 
should be evident 
at once that in 
order to spend the 
sum to best ad- 
vantage a specialist 
should be consulted 
who knows all the 
short cuts, who has sound and dependable 
information, and a real knowledge of the 
market, and who, more important still, can 
work swiftly, directly, and economically 
toward a preconceived and satisfying goal. 




































































146 THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
BUDGETS FOR FURNISHING THE FrRs tft f LO 0 FF 
The Living-Room The Dining-Room The Breakfast-Room 
Carpet: seamless chenille, same as in halls; 12’ x Carpet: seamless chenille rug, 12’ x 12’, same No. 1 —1 trestle table, maple............. ‘ $49.50 
BE once vcr cpeinbnes sere acennus on susgees $247.00 as in living-room and hall, walnut-taupe. $127.00 Nas: —~— aaah: «6 5-cbc< i eceesa: 25.50 
5 pairs overhangings with valances, lined and 2 pairs overhangings of feather chintz in flame No. 3 —1 corner cupboard enameled in green 
bound; labor, fixtures, and installation. ..... 238.76 -_ be Ras a = _— backerowes, ‘ Mini: OF cee Cee eters 108.00 
§ pairs ruffled net curtains; labor, fixtures, and ound with taffeta; labor, fixtures, installation 101.14 te 
EAE TERE SAL AR Pe AA 58.75 2 pairs ruffled net curtains; labor, fixtures, No. 4— 1 chair with woven seat, maple...... _ Ee 
Net shirred on 4 French doors; labor, fixtures, installation ss eeecerecccccscecocens iS eviee es 23.50 RNa ce rt oe nad ue sek gore $225.00 
SU IRANNSS.. vsa canvases wan wecssecen 28.73 Net shirred on 4 doors; labor, fixtures, installa- ‘ 
” OR. 6 ob wenneesoeuseebemabesassuedeces =< 28.73 Extras: — 
No. 1 — 1 large sofa, 6’ 6’, coveredingreensun- «§-_—- | __NOn w ww tween eeeeeeees ipsa 
fast material somewhat like rep and welted No. 1— 1 Duncan Phyfe dining table with two India-print hanging, and pads covered with 
with same in contrasting color (mauve)..... 269.25 RONEN 5c cc oehsngewebet anna tc hese 225.00 same material for the benches 
No. 2—1 wing chair covered in green jaspé No. 2 — 1 Duncan Phyfe serving table....... 147.00 Venetian blinds like those in sunroom 
sunfast taffeta with glazed chintz welts in No. 3 —1 Hepplewhite buffet... .. 338.00 | 
ee ELAR a ere 91.08 Rin, « ~~ a Mianaieaiinadiiieaiaten aca onde | 
No. 3 —1 Tuxedo chair covered in chintz like he = deceined for living-room.......... 362.52 The Sunroom 
Curtains.......... Sanka eeeees settee 157.30 ne Spindipeghecoesieinr aaa Ren pase 
No. 4 —1 barrel chair covered in rep-like mate- Pen Na N 
rial, as the sofa, but in mauve with green welt- Total $1502.89 No. 1 — 1 boat chair in black, with black, green Y 
NB sss civ-v'c's os Ww an wins aw'el6 A's uis ese sis iets > GES ee ke ee eae oP ee ee penn terra-cotta cushions in coarse-texture 6 
No. 5 — 2 open bookcases painted same color as Extras: — CS Te eres ptt eee oo $110.63 
IES <4, wa hic ea shane oon tomn een 52.50 Scenic paper, labor, and dado — approximately $1000.00 i i > maa chair in black, with 
No. 6 —1 Duncan Phyfe table.............. 147.00 NC Ne a EN Pepe) oe ee 100.00 Ce ne eee es eRe ee eS bila 
No. 3 — Low round table in black............ 15.00 
No. 7 — 1 Hepplewhite chair, same as in dining- Georgian alpaca Rs. oe cu an $78.00 . 
room and covered with a fine mottled linen in gene SER b ore elt nanan es 700.00 No. 4 — Painted panel.........++++eeeeeees 50.00 
agate-blue and vermilion tones............. 51.79 Silver RK’ oie th oles cp icu eas ore eet 350.00 No. 5 — Round metal table..............-45 25.00 
No. 8 — 1 coffee stand, low, in walnut........ 30.00 iC) J 375.00 No. 6 — 4 Metal and wood chairs............ 20.00 
No. 9 — 1 card table, Sheraton style......... 75.00 oY RR EA ERE Oe SS $2603.00 | nae Sadie ara OT PP) Cee Page 
No. 10 — 1 mahogany secretary, glass above, 3 | ad 
IRIELE WOIOW oss case on beskewes'os ce 187.50 Extra: — 
PO) AERO... whens cs paceaesseacy ese 150.00 The Hall Venetian blinds, approximately $50.00 each 
Ee ee $1922.66 
: Ree. Carpet: seamless chenille in walnut-taupe; in- The Kitchen and r 
E ar cludes the downstairs hall, the stairs, and the | Pantry 
BANEIRLE BEL sn nso ve ode ce site sicine sovesieneens $150.00 upstairs hall (? width here) sae ewe ae ew seeks $481.83 | 
2 additional lamps.......... sis melons eRe S mre saad 2 pairs ruffled net curtains on the landing; labor, | Linoleum, of green-blue and white, already laid 
No. 12—2 benches covered with striped moire fixtures, and installation...............0.. 21.50 Walls, deep rich cream 
in mixture of green, yellow, and mauve..... 220.50 Net shirred on rear- and front-door fanlights and 4 pairs, cream, ruffled marquisette curtains; 
DID, 5 —— FOIE CINE. sis 0 oc sseceecsss ene 50.00 side lights; curved rods, labor, and installation 35.53 labor, fixtures, installation................. $22.00 
Se ee $su0.50 No. 1 — Settee: rubbed enamel, peacock-green . 39.75 No. 1 — Table, jade-green...............4-: 9.90 
Cikse as Mt aA Ye Ee No. 2 — Console table: rubbed enamel, peacock- ee 
a RS Anan A ye IA UL Sei Ohd 0 Shoat 13.50 OT Eee er Py ee $31.90 
The Maids’ Dining-room No. 3 — Mirror, O26dtnccNRE seuasesnnddens 34.00 
EMO a puRhehtivecraese tec eeteneaniees $626.11 
I pair marquisette curtains, ruffled; labor, fix- 
i Enon 6 cas veo tener ce cnsc $5.50 
No. 1 a ae rubbed enamel in jade-green, 
windwxgntestsshsonbesecsdkersts 9.90 
No. 2— st A with rush seats, rubbed enamel, 
jade-green to match walls................. 21.00 
SOE C5. SAGE Cad aedsnusnicansaeausnte $36.40 
In order to make this story as helpful as _In the living-room, for example, a chintz The Hall 


possible, the most complete information is 
given, with furniture plans, photographs of 
furniture groups, sketches of individual 
pieces, and price lists. The only thing lack- 
ing is a reproduction of the color used, a 
necessary omission that is the more regret- 
table since Miss Reeve’s color schemes are 
so delightful in their sound sanity. Indeed, 
her skillful and delightful color combinations 
go a long way toward giving the house much 
more of an air of distinction than the furni- 
ture, under less skillful treatment, could do. 


costing only $2.25 a yard is used. Yet it 
dominates the picture in its establishment of 
a character and livableness that make the 
room a thorough delight. But no one knows 
what a long hunt it took to find that piece 
that would prove to be ‘just right.’ 

And this is the story with every true 
decorator. She works, as does the doctor, 
the lawyer, or the architect, to get the 
right thing for the effect that expresses the 
character of the room and the tastes of 
the client. 


P—— 


O 





Fortunately, the hall is of such excellent 
proportions that the furnishings could be 
kept very simple. The broad staircase, as 
shown on the plan, occupies one wall, with a 
landing the width of the hall under which a 
door leads out to the terrace at the rear. 
Windows fill the entire wall across the land- 
ing, giving much window space to be cared 
for — but, as overhangings here would be 
decidedly out of place and rather over- 
whelming, the curtaining worked out most 
successfully upon the small budget by the 
use of a soft creamy net. This, shirred upon 
the fan and side lights of the doors, is refresh- 
ingly simple and satisfying, and, made into 
ruffled curtains at the windows upon the 
landing, is most delightful. As the walls of 
this hall are of cream plaster, the sole color 
note must be struck by the simple console 
table and its gilt mirror and the long Colonial 
settee on the wall opposite the stairs. Both 
console and settee are in rubbed enamel — a 
handsome tone of peacock-green, which 
shows well against the soft cream wall and 
the deep walnut-taupe rug on the walnut- 
stained floor. 

Although the console cost the small sum of 
$13.50, it is excellent in both line and pro- 
portion and, being in ‘just the right color,’ 
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THE CHINTZ FOR THE LIVING- 
ROOM HANGINGS, WHICH HAS 
CREAM BACKGROUND WITH 
GREEN AND MAUVE FIGURES PRP sm 






PREDOMINATING 


st 


Yb} 
' 
; 


A CORNER OF THE LIVING-ROOM, WITH DUNCAN PHYFE TABLE, HEPPLEWHITE CHAIRS, 
AND BOOKCASE PAINTED A CREAM COLOR TO MATCH THE WOODWORK 


é\ 

MA A 
' {itl AT THE LEFT THE UPHOL- 
i STERY FOR THE LIVING- 
ici ROOM, CONSISTING OF A 
i FINE, MOTTLED LINEN IN 

“ p} - 7 oF NM - 
seg a EIN AGATE-BLUE AND VERMIL 
Ws ION TONES (LOWER) FOR 

bs } THE HEPPLEWHITE SIDE 

AU TRAUB te CHAIRS FOR LIVING-ROOM 
: AND DINING-ROOM; A 
STRIPED MOIRE IN GREEN, 


THAW RMR AIE IT ii cattedlt 
A alti YELLOW, AND MAUVE 
(LEFT) FOR THE BENCHES; 


AMAT A A AND A REP-LIKE MATERIAL, 

va! | MAUVE FOR THE BARREL 

CHAIR AND GREEN FOR THE 
SOFA 


THE SKETCH AT THE LEFT 
SHOWS THE DRAPING OF 
THE OVERCURTAINS IN THE 
DINING-ROOM. BELOW IS 
THE CHINTZ FOR THESE, A 
FEATHER DESIGN IN FLAME THE 
AND BLUE ON A CREAM’ WICKER 
GROUND 





a 

FIREPLACE GROUP IN THE SUNROOM, WITH BLACK 

FURNITURE, TILED FLOOR, AND HANDSOME BIRD 
PANEL OVER THE MANTEL 








Photographs by Dorothy Jarvis 
THE HEPPLEWHITE BUFFET AND CHAIRS IN THE DINING-ROOM 
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BUDGETS 


FOR FURNISHING TEASE 


SECOND FLOO 


R 














The Master’s Bedroom (No. 1) 


The Little Girl’s Room (No. 2) 


The Guestroom (No. 4) 





























1 two-toned taupe rug in basket weave, 9’ x 16’ $93.65 
5 pairs ruffled marquisette curtains; labor, fix- 
Cures, MmbtalatiOR..... .. 0. <erevess ee 35.00 
5 pairs overhangings without meas Not 
lined. Labor, fixtures, installation......... 146.78 
1 mirror, stained walnut....... 19.50 
2 bedspreads of the casement cloth with eines 
of same in deeper color...............0005 62.26 
No. 1— 2 walnut beds... ..........2.e00008 135.00 
2 springs, horsehair mattresses, and 2 pairs of 
feather and down pillows.................5 212.50 
No. 2 — 1 side chair in dark nah oar bottom 24.00 
No. 3 —1 corner dressing table with glass top 
and triple mirror draped in casement cloth — 
a warm, bright café-au-lait with orange bands 
same color as in chintz curtains. ‘This price 
includes cost of table on which the material 
EE ey Oe Peer Tee 181.25 
No. 4— 1 oval bench for dressing table....... 18.00 
No. 5 —1 walnut chest with three drawers, 
ColanA END i505 oo dss s.os Sse balcs cree pe 105.00 
No. 6—1 boudoir chair covered in linen —a 
mixture of orange and green............... 43.90 
ES x we nic cp ich Sars min Kae e omen $1076.84 
Extras: — 
1 small table with shelf for books... . $50.00 
EC a er 105.00 
GI 6.56 ovina s resides avesvesheadospexs 55.00 
1 chaise longue aimed with same material as 
oN Oe Pena Or SOON eat 244.80 
PD oa oiirasbpa ea ses sddne skh esaasee eee 110.00 
2 pillows for chaise longue..................- 12.00 
WI Sie chtien ewe dsdesatnwxceekacens - $576.80 
The Master’s Dressing-Room 
1 two-toned, rough-texture rug in basket weave $14.35 
1 pair ruffled marquisette curtains; labor, fix- 
ee Se ne ares pn 7.00 
1 standing mirror for the eet ‘Ge eaRes 32.00 
No. 1 — maple chest, 5 drawers high. 42.00 
No. 2 — 2 straight chairs, maple, with rush bot- 
tom, same as in other room................ 24.00 
BE sca eeeees eke soeenwsady aie ‘ $119.35 
The Master’s Bathroom 
PERNT. 6 bo cic ci vaweeweee doacawenn see < $4.50 
1 pair cream ruffled marquisette curtains; labor, 
fixtures, installation, . . < «22.00.0060 a 7.cO 
1 shower curtain, green with orange binding 13.80 
FOE 6 war sGr basses coe kus ncawepiows $25.30 
The Sitting-Room 
1 two-tone taupe rug, 8’ x 8’ 6”......... $44.25 
Net shirred on two doors into hall; labor, tia. 
PMU ve ccwekoueieeteont ose evewaws 13.94 
2 pairs ruffled net curtains; labor, fixtures, 
EE TS oi aC ae I 23.50 
No. 1— Writing table stained light walnut with 
grayish tone and waxed............secsees 18.75 
No. 2 —1 straight chair, rush-bottom seat, fid- 
dle back, finished as above................ 14.25 
No. 3 — Boston rocker, finished as above. .... 9.00 
ND ego recegaucciunctpuadareeunuss $123.69 
Extras: — 
No. 4—1 Martha Washington sewing cabinet $30.00 
Chaise longue covered with chintz............ 105.90 
Moss-rose chintz in two-tone, sandy back- 
ground with soft yellow in the pattern. 
Same for overhangings if possible. 
i Mine PIE os oo oes sewn bceodsees 7.50 
CEMEERGScs oe otse eke une ceeeenaesp couse sé 40.00 
ee 


I two-toned taupe rug, as in master’s room, 


| 























OF GE 6.65.00 pases eereiiasssis5 een $73.50 
3 pairs ruffled curtains; labor, fixtures, installa- 
DR. ss axa swan oe rn Kate aan enue 21.00 
No. 1 — 2 beds painted and enameled in robin’s- 
egg blue, with tiny floral decorations....... 83.00 
2 springs, mattresses, pillows, as in master’s 
SOOO 65.0 6 06s ab 06S 4:66. DS Ome ee 5 as Oe Ss 212.50 
2 bedspreads, delicate flesh-color over sateen 72.50 
No. 2 — 1 bedside table painted like beds..... 16.25 
No. 3 — 1 chifferobe, like beds............... 47.25 
No. 4—1 dressing table with mirror, painted 
ERE RODE 3 oie nsieih ib de aco es Medak ony Rese 47.25 
No. 5 — 1 bench painted like beds........... 13.25 
No. 6 — 1 side chair, same. ............00005 13.25 
Bia; F—— 8 FOCUS, GAME. 5.5 5 vv cccccvsseceveue 14.25 
PUNE Scrciz lorcet saracioncanee Mose omens ‘ $614.00 
Extras: — 
Overhangings of flesh-colored chintz trimmed 
with robin’s-egg blue 
Optional use of wallpaper which would be land- 
scape in soft grays, pink, warm sepia, on a 
warm pinkish background 
Lamps and a low easy-chair 
The Little Girl’s Bathroom 
1 pair cream ruffled marquisette curtains; labor, 
PERRO, SOOTREBTION «6.66 b:d. dss 0 Kew nwces $7.00 
1 oval mat, green-blue and white............. 4.50 
BO coca erbbeesataseehewienesunesees $11.50 
The Boy’s Room (No. 3) 
vivtag, Breen ane GIREK..«......5..6605 56050000008 $79.25 
3 pairs ruffled curtains, marquisette; labor, fix- 
SOIR; SEEN 5 6 cy ais sin swe eacewaeaweses 21.00 
3 pairs overhangings in orange, green, and dark 
brown chintz. Painted wooden poles in green 106.85 
IN a ei ekawkeke us Rhee 12.50 
No. 1 — 1 double maple bed................. 69.50 
CPOE MINE ood seco ans sev awee dl oaten wees 33.50 
B CMBTIIONG. oasis ccc sccvses vesseeenneetecwe 72.75 
Tt eR ae ee eee ene ene pie 17.00 
1 bedspread, casement cloth in green with 
PE MNS. Catach a cays cdestiwes ders 22.80 
No. 2 — 1 tavern table. Gas 75.00 
No. 3 — 1 high slat- aah eagle seiiiade ee 24.50 
No. 4— 1 chest, maple..................05: 113.00 
oe dg St ee ee ee ae 30.00 
No. 5 — 1 bedside table, maple.............. 18.00 
No. 6—1 painted bookshelf, sm preene. in 
BICON. ww cece ecccereeercresccceccses 7.20 
Lamps: — 1 arm lamp, as shown in picture wil 
t TO LAM BR DOWER soe ov cuisines cansewses< 40.00 
EMM, é cae ladiesases isginapineeseeoats $742.85 











1 rug in purple and green... ........cccseees $93.65 
1 rug in alcove, same as above .............. 13.00 
6 pairs ruffled curtains, marquisette; labor, 
QRCITE, STRUEONN «2 ssc ac cov avnwnvseers 42.00 
6 pairs overhangings in chintz — yellow, green, 
and mauve, bound in mauve.............+. 141.48 
No. 1— 2 beds, painted and enameled in soft 
gray with design in yellow and mauve...... 60.00 
2 springs, mattresses, pillows, as in master’s 
BUR css cos raster ecw perieenc ese k arate 212.50 
2 bedspreads, casement cloth in bright mauve 
with gingham set in as bands at top........ 45.50 
No. 2 — 1 bedside table, same as beds...... ; 16.25 
No. 3 — 1 writing table, same...... 24.00 
No. 4 — 1 chest with mirror, same. . . 44.25 
No. 5 — 1 straight chair, same............... 13.25 
No. 6 — 1 dressing table with mirror, same. ... 32.25 
No. 7 —1 rocking-chair, same............... 14.25 
WO 5 sad 5o-ece ean ches inoie Rede ean een $752.38 
Extras: — 
1 chair, upholstered in plain chintz with box 
pleating — colors reversed from curtains. $79.72 
Lamps: — 
ECE UE ANNE: 50-6 nin ws vce aca bce ccvine 20.00 
1 standing lamp with shade.... —........ 25.00 
1 dressing-table candlestick................ 12.50 
SAAD WIR SURES winks ccscseeesswaesscees 8.25 
PE coexiee crane pee tetan nen Denese $65.75 
The Guest Bathroom 
DONE his Stock Gn eaten ees $4.50 
1 pair ruffled curtains; labor, fixtures, installa- 
eS ee ee et ere eee 7.00 
1 shower sheet, white, with floral design in yellow, 
MN MN I iG se os ine ha wea ies 8.60 
5 PR ee he sere Beare Peet $20.10 





Two Maids’ Rooms — (Third Floor) 














@ beds, Seiad MMI OOR 5555 hone Scew seed $31.00 
2 woven springs, mattresses, pillows.......... 97.00 
2 side chairs, came at bed... < ccs ccacccecves 7.50 
5 OUR ORNS. 5 5 S555) wc cee wins eee 7.50 
I I ig cv s4 sadder cas ten ieasaesantes 33.00 
RI SE 56s 5 <5 5c edawendcunacueceehs 18.co 
2 crinkle spreads in white and green......... P 5.00 
3 pairs curtains with green dots.......... 16.50 
Pe. See SE eo Oe Ae waeutews 14.00 
BEE os oss ors ee eeens sc ccescceree ve 21.60 
PRE 6 co iexcdaxacanneceeen toa cewek sasie 14.00 

1 Sar ae cr NP AEE Ro badleaaN $265.10 

The Maids’ Bathroom 

TE ON UNE io. 8. Sc koe 6S Oe STARS $2.50 
CMI ia 5 65 Rink Pear eee 5.50 

TIE 05 ss Avda eWle ed eee Maleiaeeeaee $8.00 








Se ao oo es ae I sae aoe ee as ano oo CUO 




















gives the hall an appearance of being 
sufficiently furnished. 


The Living-Room 


The door openings in the living- 
room make of it practically two 
rooms, a fact of which Miss Reeve 
takes adroit advantage by keeping 
the larger section for the living group 
and frankly recognizing the smaller 
one as an attractive passage into the 
sun parlor. This is accomplished by 
using a sofa by the fireplace to mark 
the division. With a finely propor- 
tioned, curving card table at its back, 
this sofa is good from either angle. A 
low coffee table and Tuxedo chair on 
the opposite side of the fireplace com- 
plete this central group. The radiator, 
as covers could not be afforded on this 
budget, is well disguised by means of 
the delightful proportions of a Duncan 
Phyfe drop-leaf table, as is shown in 
the illustration. Flanking this on 
either side between the windows are 
two large, comfortable chairs, a wing 
chair in the corner by the bookcase, 
and a barrel chair between the two 
windows. In the illustration, the 
Tuxedo chair is shown in this left corner in 
place of the wing chair — a fact made neces- 
sary by the exigencies of photographing 
before preparations were complete. 

The long wall opposite the fireplace is 
broken by a tall secretary, with small book- 
cases on either side. The chairs in front of 
the desk and the table are covered with an 
exceedingly interesting, rough-textured linen 
and match the dining-room chairs so as to be 
interchangeable when occasion demands. 
The two front windows were to have had 
two adorable little benches covered with a 
very attractive moire, but these got lost in 
the $8000 budget. Not permanently so, 
however, for, even when we work upon so 
close a budget as this one, there are many 


BELOW IS THE CHINTZ FOR THE 
MASTER'S ROOM, WHICH HAS GREEN, 
ORANGE, AND YELLOW TONES AND A 
FEW TOUCHES OF BLUE ON A CAFE- 


AU-LAIT BACKGROUND 





Dorothy Jarvis 


FEBRUARY 1928 
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WALLPAPER (ABOVE) WITH GRAY, RED, 
AND SEPIA FIGURES ON ACREAM GROUND, 
SUGGESTED FOR THE ALTERNATE 
SCHEME FOR THE LITTLE GIRL’S ROOM. 
BELOW IS THE WATERPROOF MATERIAL 
FOR THE GUEST SHOWER CURTAIN WITH 
YELLOW, GREEN, AND MAUVE FIGURES 
ON A WHITE GROUND 
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| A CORNER OF THE BOY'S ROOM, 


al SHOWING THE RATHER STURDY 
| FURNITURE CHOSEN. THE MAPLE 
TAVERN TABLE SERVES EXCEL- 
‘ LENTLY FOR A DESK AND THE 
MAPLE ARMCHAIR IS WELL 
USED WITH IT. THE WALLS ARE 
GREEN AND THE HANGINGS OF 
CHINTZ IN TONES OF ORANGE, 
GREEN, AND DARK BROWN 


individual preferences regarding ‘es- 
sentials’ — and, in a case like this, 
some of us would keep the benches 
and sacrifice something elsewhere. In 
any event, they would appear near the 
top in our list of extras. Any good 
decorator will be of assistance on this 
point, too, for she knows from expe- 
rience which places can best stand 
waiting, without unpleasant bareness, 
until the next appropriation appears. 

The color scheme used in this room 
was built upon the colors in the 
chintz hangings, which have a cream 
background with green and mauve 
figures predominating. The walls are 
deep cream, tinted to harmonize with 
the background of the chintz. The 
rug is a plain chenille of the same 
color as the ones in the hall and in the dining- 
room — that is, a deep walnut-taupe. The 
floor here, and throughout the house, is 
stained a walnut tone. Most of the furniture 
is mahogany, although there are a few pieces 
of walnut and two painted ones. A few strong 
notes of bright yellow, a subordinate tone in 
the chintz, are also used. The glass curtains 
here and throughout the lower rooms are of 
ruffled net, crisp and dainty. The hangings 
are as effective for their manner of draping 
as for their color, a point that is brought out 
in the illustration. [t is worth while to note 
the different textures used in the room, 
because any good designer well knows what a 
difference in effect well-chosen textures make 
in his color scheme. Here they run the gamut 


BELOW IS THE CHINTZ FOR THE 

GUESTROOM HANGINGS IN TONES OF 

YELLOW, GREEN, AND MAUVE, 
BOUND WITH PLAIN MAUVE 
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from the smoothness of the glazed chintz to 
the heavy roughness of the rep-like covering 
of the sofa and barrel chairs. Even the woods 
were chosen scrupulously for their difference 
in texture. The greatest care has been 
exercised not to have the things in the room 
alike. That is why it is interesting. For 
example, the mahogany secretary is flanked 
by a bookcase on either side — but the 
bookcases are painted to match the tone of 
the woodwork. You can see for yourself in 
what an interesting — and simple — fashion 
this expedient successfully breaks the long 
line of the wall. 


The Sunroom 


In this room a distinct character is given 
by the green walls and floor in varitoned, 
random stone, a character which Miss Reeve 
has recognized. Also, she has carefully con- 
sidered the possible uses of the room by 
concentrating the grouping about the fire- 
place and leaving the end open for card 
playing. One of the illustrations shows the 
fireplace group, which consists of a big boat 
chair in black, with cushions in a coarse- 
textured sunfast, gorgeously striped in terra 
cotta, green, and black; a round chair, also 
black, with cushions of the same material; a 





ONE OF A PAIR OF BEDS FOR THE MASTER'S 

BEDROOM, IN WALNUT. THE SPREAD IS OF 

CASEMENT CLOTH WITH BINDINGS OF THE 
SAME MATERIAL IN A DEEPER TONE 


small round table for serving or books or 
magazines, also black. The focal point of 
interest in this room is the handsome — and 
inexpensive — bird panel over the mantel in 
grays, reds, greens, black, and purple. An 


TOTAL BUDGET 








[2 ey ae ee ee $626.11 
Living-Room ............... 1922.66 
DUNEOORD oy c5.6s0 os ee ae case ee 252.13 
Dining-Room ............... 1502.89 | 
Breakfast-Room............. 225.00 | 
Maids’ Dining-Room ......... 36.40 | 
Kitchen and Pantry.......... 31.90 | 
Master’s Bedroom ........... | 1076.84 
| Baths, Showers, and 
Dressing-Rooms .. . . ; 184.25 
Child’s Room ...... 614.00 
| Boy’s Room ........ , 742.85 
| Guestroom ....... 752.38 
| Sitting-Room ...... 123.69 
} Maid’s Room ..... 132.55 
| Additional Maid’s Room. . . 132.55 
SS a a a ee $8356.20 





THE HOUSE BR2ACTIFUL 
extra item which will make this room still 
more attractive is Venetian blinds in dull old 
yellow, with tapes of the same color. These 
blinds will obviate the necessity of hangings 
and be in better character with this particular 
sort of room. They would have a painted 
cornice. 














THE CORNER DRESSING TABLE FOR 
THE MASTER'S ROOM IS DRAPED 
IN CASEMENT CLOTH WITH 
ORANGE BANDS. IT HAS A TRIPLE 
MIRROR AND A GLASS TOP 


The Dining-Room 


The dining-room, being one of the most 
important rooms in a house of this 
type, must have furniture of some 
dignity, and Miss Reeve has man- 
aged most ably upon a small 
allowance to get a really fine effect. 
Much of this is due to her ingen- 
ious method of handling the cur- 
tains in an old-time style, enabling 
that side of the room to hold its 
own by means of wit and good 
taste rather than by the use of a 
number of ‘things.’ The material 
itself is very quaint, with a feather 
design in flame and blue on a 
cream ground which matches the 
walls and woodwork. The two- 
pedestal Phyfe table is excellent; 
so are the chairs in Hepplewhite 
style. The buffet group tells its 
own story in the illustration. This 
illustration shows a screen that, 
alas, would either have to be a gift or 
inherited, as it cannot come out of the first 
appropriation. The silver, too, a most satis- 
fying reproduction of a fine Paul Revere set, 
must come in the same fashion. It is shown 
here to help establish the character that the 
room should eventually be given. 

It would be very interesting in this room — 
if pocketbook allowed —to use a scenic 
paper with tropical foliage. This would 
necessitate a dado that would cost, with the 
paper and its installation, somewhere in the 





WITH 





MAPLE CHAIR 


WOVEN 

SEAT FOR THE 

BREAKFAST- 
ROOM 





neighborhood of $1000. But it would be well 
worth it and with soft blue-green woodwork 
would make a charming room. In this case, 
the curtains would be changed to, possibly, 
a blue-green sunfast taffeta with block 
fringe in brilliant tone hung on poles of wood 
striped on the end with the red of the fringe. 


The Breakfast-Room 


This room, balancing as it does the sun- 
room, has been given a similar color scheme 
with green walls and stone floor. It is fur- 
nished with a deep-toned maple trestle table 
with two benches, one or more straight- 
back, rush-bottom chairs of rather sturdy 
nature, and, as soon as appropriations allow, 
will have a corner cabinet in rubbed enamel, 
green like the wall. On the benches are pads 
of a gayly colored India print, which is also 
used as a wall hanging. 





This completes the furnishing of the down- 
stairs rooms, which has cost $4597.00, 
without the extras. This leaves slightly 
less for the upstairs and the third story and 
gives a very fair indication of a proper way 
of apportioning the limited budget to get 
from it the greatest comfort as well as effec- 
tiveness. 


Master's Bedroom 





The walls here are painted to tone with 
the mild café-au-lait background of the 
chintz, upon which are brilliant green, 
orange, and yellow notes with a few minor 
touches of blue. The rug is a coarse-textured, 
interesting weave of two-toned taupe, and 
the furniture is all walnut-stained. 
The bedding is of the best, as 
corners cannot be cut here suc- 
cessfully. The corner dressing 
table is draped with plain case- 
ment cloth in the tone of the 
background of the chintz and 
trimmed with orange of the same 
material. With it is used an oval 
stool. The little boudoir chair — 
which might disappear in a 
strictly pared estimate — is cov- 
ered with a _ very fascinating 
mottled linen of fairly rough 
texture in tones of orange and 
green. The bedspreads are case- 
ment cloth with bindings of the 
same material in a deeper tone. 

Several extras would probably 
be added in this room, as noted 
in the budget. The chaise longue, 
if added, would be covered with the same 
material as the boudoir chair. 


Bathroom 


This room is given an interesting color 
scheme with walls of pale orange, almost a 
warm flesh tone, tiles of cream with a black 
border, and floor of the same cream. No 
overhangings are used, but a curtain for the 
shower, in green trimmed with the orange, and 
a bath mat in green and white complete 
the scheme. (Continued on page 242) 








Paul J. Weber 





IN THE PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE, THE PIANO IS WELL BALANCED BY THE OTHER GROUPS OF FURNITURE, AS IS MORE 


CLEARLY SHOWN BY THE PLAN OF THE ROOM IN FIGURE I BELOW. 


ITS PLACING IS NOT IDEAL, HOWEVER, IN 


THAT THE LIGHT COMES OVER THE RIGHT INSTEAD OF THE LEFT SHOULDER. RACHELC. RAYMOND, DECORATOR 


T was the composer Karl Maria von 
Weber who said, ‘Music is the real 
universal speech of mankind.’ He was 
not the first to make this discovery, and 
we have realized the truth of his obser- 
vation occasionally ever since. By this 
time it might seem to have become a 
generally well-recognized fact; nevertheless, so im- 
portant is it that | venture to recall it to mind. There 
is scarcely a home in which music in some form is 
not to be found. Even if we ourselves cannot perform, 
the reproduction of music has reached such a state 
of mechanical perfection that we can sit in our own 
homes and listen to the voice of a marvelous singer or 
the playing of a great pianist with almost as much 
enjoyment as if he were in the room with us. Music 
has always been, and is becoming constantly more and 
more, one of the most vital factors in the lives of 
human beings. In almost every home there is some 
evidence of it or the desire for it. 
And the home that has no music! Alas, how silent, 
how inarticulate it seems to be! Imagine a beautiful 
room, perfectly decorated, beautifully and consistently 


THE PIANO 


How to Determine its Place in the Room of statuary, cold and inanimate. Place 
BY HELEN SPRACKLING 


















































FIG. 3 








correct to its veriest detail, but lacking 
in music. It is just a beautiful room, 
lovely perhaps to the eye, but like a piece 


within its four walls the evidences of 

living music and it becomes a home 

vibrant with warmth and color, a wel- 
coming place where one is glad to be. 

Granted then that music is such a vital element in 
our lives, it behooves us to give a thought to the in- 
strument which produces it, for so apt are we to 
associate music with sound alone that we forget that 
it may have value and meaning to the sight and that 
the instrument through which it comes to us may have 
as much personality as a human being. Usually it 
is the piano that we find in the home, for it is the 
instrument most commonly played and the one that 
is used to accompany all others. But just having a 
piano in the home does not necessarily mean that 
music has become a joyous living thing there. There 
is no more funereal sight than a huge box of a piano, 
its keyboard closed and itself crowded back into the 
farthest corner of the room; (Continued on page 200) 











FIG. 4 


THE PLANS SHOW SEVERAL DIFFERENT WAYS OF PLACING THE PIANO IN THE LIVING-ROOM. FIGURE I SHOWS THE ROOM IN THE 

ILLUSTRATION ABOVE; FIGURE 2 SHOWS THE PIANO GIVEN EMPHASIS AS THE MOST IMPORTANT PIECE OF FURNITURE IN THE 

ROOM AND ADVANTAGEOUSLY PLACED WITH REGARD TO LIGHT; FIGURE 3} SHOWS AN EXCELLENTLY PLACED UPRIGHT PIANO WITH 
ITS BACK TO THE COUCH, AND FIGURE 4 THE PIANO IN A BAY WINDOW ESPECIALLY PLANNED FOR IT 
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Photographs by Paul J. Weber 


THE HOUSE OF 
HOUGHTON 
P. 
METCALF, Esa 


At Exeter, Rhode Island 


WILLIAM T. ALDRICH 


ARCHITECT 


THE NUCLEUS OF THIS HOUSE SEEN IN THE ILLUS- 
TRATION AT THE LEFT IS OLD, BUT SO WELL 
HAVE THE NEW PARTS BEEN ADDED AND SO EN- 
TIRELY ARE THEY IN THE SPIRIT OF THE ORIG- 
INAL, THAT IT IS DIFFICULT TO DISTINGUISH 
BETWEEN THE OLD AND THE NEW. THE APPEAR- 
ANCE OF AGE HAS BEEN FURTHER GIVEN BY 
LETTING THE NEW BUILDINGS FOLLOW THE 
FALL OF THE LAND AS IS SHOWN ABOVE. IN THE 
OLD PART OF THE HOUSE ARE THE MASTER BED- 
ROOMS AND IN THE BASEMENT ARE A LOUNGE 
AND SHOWER BATHS, AS THE HOUSE IS USED PRI- 
MARILY AS A HUNTING LODGE 





FEBRUARY 1928 


LOOKING ACROSS THE POND, ONE GETS AN EXCELLENT IDEA OF THE DELIGHTFUL WAY IN WHICH 
THESE BUILDINGS ARE SPREAD OUT. IN THIS VIEW ARE THE ORIGINAL OLD WELL SWEEP AND THE 
SPLENDID OLD LINDENS WHICH DETERMINED THE SITE OF THE HOUSE 





HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


INSIDE, THE HOUSE IS FURNISHED APPROPRIATELY WITH PINE AND MAPLE FURNITURE AND HOOKED RUGS, THE WALLS ARE 
PANELED, AND THE FLOORS ARE OF OLD PINE BOARDS. THE TWO CUPBOARDS ARE MADE OF OLD PINE AND CONCEAL THE RADIATORS 








GARDENS OF OLD 
GEORGETOWN 


V. The Garden of 
Mrs. John Thlder 


BY 
LOUISE IHLDER 


Where another would have had 
Laundry lines and flapping sheets, 
She has made a garden close 
Where her little world retreats. 


HIS garden close, in the midst of a 
large city, lies behind an old Colonial 
house whose mellow red brick walls rise 
somewhat back from and above the street. 
Gray stones in front of it and the next two 
houses, of the same type, are topped by a 
fine iron fence composed of musket barrels 
finished with iron spearheads. This fence is 
known as the ‘gun barrel fence’ and rumor 
has it containing relics of every war from 
1812 to 1861. The man of the family, after 
some historical research, dates these relics 
as surplus stock from the war with Mexico. 
When the present owners bought the house, 
there came with it a side yard, forty-seven 
by eighteen feet, and a back yard, seventy- 
five by forty-seven feet. The latter was 
surrounded by a tottering fence of broken 
gray boards and contained within its rec- 
tangular limits two half-dead, half-wild 
plum trees, which had a moment of glory 
in the spring; one small hard maple; one 
good-sized soft maple rather picturesquely 
inclined over a fourteen-inch change of 
level that ran the length of the back yard; 
a superb hundred-year-old box tree on the 
south side, and, grouped with it, a big 
Hydrangea paniculata, a peach, and an 
immense forsythia bush. The side yard, 
with an Oriental spruce on the street, was 
hedged with privet which, with the shrubs, 
completely screened the back yard from the 
view of passers-by. The lifelong desire for a 
brick wall received its first small promise of 
fulfillment by the erection of one, five bricks 
high, against the unsightly bank through the 
middle of the yard. This wall turned at the 
end into a small pedestal upon which was 
placed a low bird bath, the contribution of 
the son of the family. 

Along the side of the house was a brick 
walk and, after extending this through the 
yard, a long narrow bed for early spring 
plants was made between it and the tiny 
wall. This border, being conspicuous from 
the moment one turns the corner of the 
house, has had a good deal of thought. On 
account of the shade, only spring bloom is 
possible. In the middle are the myriad 
arching sprays of bleedinghearts; along 





IN THE CORNER BETWEEN THE WALL AND THE TOOL HOUSE IS A FIREPLACE WHERE 
THE GARDEN RUBBISH IS BURNED 


the edges are snowdrops, crocuses, — pale 
lavender, deep lavender, purple, and white 
ones, — for their loveliness when they open 
to the sun their shining hearts, grape- 
hyacinths, and, weaving in and out, tiny 
sweet violets — the old sort that send out 
runners like strawberries. At the south end, 
very early in the spring, are always a few 
blue and purple and yellow pansies for 
punctuation; later, dwarf purple iris, and 
primroses, — yellow primroses, — and back 
of them Mertensia and maidenhair and lady 
ferns. At the north end, by the bird bath, 
are Iris versicolor, with beautiful purple- 
shaded stalks, and yellow Iris pseudacorus — 


a bit too tall perhaps, but taking kindly to 
the shade. The sunnier east side has Dicentra 
formosa, whose leaves are green till fall, 
Greek-valerian, late Narcissus  poeticus, 
columbines, and, at the back, single white 
Japanese anemones for autumn moonlight 
nights; and all through the border is Phlox 
divaricata. The owner finds this the best 
binder of color she knows of; its misty 
lavender harmonizes everything and _ its 
long blooming season is invaluable. She 
puts a few tulips in this border each spring 
to bloom with the bleedinghearts. This year 
one looked from the pansies across the 
cherry-pink dicentra (Continued on page 201) 
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A DELICATE TAUSENDSCHON ROSE COVERS THE ARCH AT THE END OF THE SQUARE 
PAVEMENT 





FURNISHING 
THE 
FLOOR 


S one walks into any rug shop or 
A strolls through the rug depart- 
ment of one of our mammoth de- 
partment stores, it is difficult to 
realize that a little over two centuries 
ago most houses in this country were 
carpeted with sand and rushes. Then 
only the extremely wealthy and 
progressive occasionally imported a 
Brussels carpet. To-day you find 
domestic rugs in the most modest 
hornes, while the buyer with a long 
purse may choose from the markets 
of the world. The marvelous growth 
of commerce and mechanical in- 
genuity during the last hundred years 
is responsible for this great change. 
Even ten years ago it would not have 
been possible to find here half the 
rugs that are now on the market. A 
growing knowledge and interest in 

















What can be Found To-day 
in the 


Rug Marts 


are very beautiful, some of them 
with backgrounds of gold, green, 
mulberry, or Italian red, planned 
especially to fit in with modern color 
schemes. From a practical standpoint 
there is no doubt that with the 
limited floor space of our city houses 
and apartments one can get interest- 
ing effects with a few small-sized 
Oriental rugs laid on bare hardwood 
floors or on plain neutral-toned 
carpets. Varying their position from 
time to time will give many of the 
advantages of a new rug or rugs. 

Orientals now have many rivals, 
however, and the large importations 
of Spanish, Italian, and French fur- 
niture into this country and the 
vogue for copies of that furniture 
have brought forth a vast assortment 
of rugs from which to choose. 

With the Spanish furniture, for 





NUMDAH RUG FROM KASHMIR. ‘THIS HAS SOFT 
PLEASING COLORS IN A GREAT VARIETY OF BROWN, 
GREEN, ROSE, AND YELLOW, SHADES ON A BACK- 
GROUND OF CREAMY TAN. COURTESY OF JAMES 


the decoration of houses has increased 
the demand, with amazing results. 
Since the days of the East India 


instance, have come the so-called 
Alpujarra rugs, from the Alpujarra 
Mountains south of Granada, where 


Company, Oriental rugs of every sort 
have been the first choice of many 
people, and they will continue to be, 
both because of their luxurious and 
wear-resisting qualities and because 
of the fact that as a setting for 
English furniture of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries they have no equal. To 
some, their colors present difficulties in 
decoration, but one must remember always 
that in the houses, or possibly tents, for 
which Oriental rugs were originally made, 
they not only were the sole decoration, but 
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MCCUTCHEON & COMPANY 
BY 
MARGARET J. SYLVESTER 


were perhaps the only furniture. So one must 
be willing to build a color scheme about them. 
They offer interesting problems in the so- 
lution of which there is vast satisfaction well 
worth the time and thought you give. Softer 
colors are found in the rugs made thirty to 
fifty years ago, but many of the new ones 


AT THE LEFT, AN AUBUSSON 
RUG WITH A PALE GREEN 
BACKGROUND, A CENTRE OF A 
CREAMY BEIGE, AND FLOWERS 
IN SOFT PASTEL SHADES. A 
LITTLE OVER ONE QUARTER OF 
THE RUG, WHICH IS I2 X I5§ 
FEET, IS SHOWN IN THE ILLUS- 
TRATION. COURTESY OF LORD 
& TAYLOR 


AT THE RIGHT IS A WILTON 
RUG, 9 X I2 FEET, WITH RE- 
STRAINED DESIGN IN LOW 
TONES ON TAN BACKGROUND. 
AGAIN A LITTLE OVER A QUAR- 
TER OF THIS RUG IS SHOWN. 
COURTESY OF MOHAWK CARPET 
COMPANY 
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descendants of the Moors live and 
prosper. These rugs really are huge 
bedspreads which were woven from 
wool in peasant homes, have been 
cherished and passed down through 
families from generation to generation, and 
used only on fiesta days, when everyone is in 
gala dress. Buyers have gone to Spain, 
chartered motors, and actually hunted the 
country through, along rough and stony 
mountain roads, to find their quarry. There 
is no denying the appeal of an Alpujarra, with 
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its gorgeous coloring and its 
distinctive boldness. The 
example pictured is particu- 
larly beautiful, in black and 
white and red. Many of 
them show a stronger Ori- 
ental influence than does 
this one. The old ones are 
about seven by nine feet, but 
modern copies are made in 
all sizes and in as many as 
six colors. The weave is 
coarse, with uncut loops of 
wool. 

French furniture, both the 
salon and the provincial 
types, has brought with it 
a demand for the soft tapes- 
try-like Aubussons, old and 
new, with their lovely pat- 
terns and delicate shades. 
These rugs are rather fragile, 
but for the formal reception 
room or the dainty boudoir, 
where they are most ap- 
propriately used, they have 
no peer. In this country 
they usually are lined, which 
gives them greater firmness 
and better wearing quality. 
They do not have the mar- 
velous endurance of Savon- 
neries, but there are many 
Aubussons in existence one 
hundred years old and some much older. 

The beautiful fine French hand-tufted 
rugs, with their graceful floral designs, are 
well known to the world as Savonneries. 
In the reign of Louis XIV, when rug making 
was an art and all art was under royal 
patronage, the manufacture of these rugs 


GROUND. 


AT THE RIGHT IS AN ANTIQUE SPANISH 


ALPUJARRA RUG. AN UNUSUAL DESIGN 
IN BLACK, RED, AND WHITE. COURTESY 
OF B. ALTMAN & COMPANY 


TO THE DESIGN. THE FINE, VELVETY TEXTURE OI 


ENT EVEN IN A PHOTOGRAPH. 
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FRENCH SAVONNERIE WITH RICH BRILLIANT COLORS ON 
THE SHADING OF THE COLORS GIVES A REMARKABLE DEPTH 
THE PILE IS APPAR- 
COURTESY OF PERSIAN RUG MANU- 


FACTURING COMPANY 





SPANISH HAND-TUFT RUG WITH BACKGROUND OF TAN, BORDER OF VERY 
DEEP BLUE, AND DESIGN IN BLUE, GREEN, AND TAWNY YELLOW-GOLD. 
NOTICE THE SLIGHT CARVING AROUND THE PATTERN. 


PERSIAN RUG MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


was started not far from Paris in an old soap 
factory, which, incidentally, was near an 
orphanage, whence came the labor. From 
the French word for soap, savon, came the 
name for the rugs, which has clung to them 
always. They are made by master crafts- 
men, who work usually palette libre — that 


AT THE LEFT IS SHOWN A DAGHESTAN RUG, 
5’ 1’ x 39", WITH BLUE-BLACK BACK- 
GROUND WELL COVERED WITH SMALL GEO- 
METRICAL AND COMB DESIGN IN LIGHT 
BLUE, GOLD, IVORY, AND CREAM. IT HAS 
A FOUR-BAND BORDER, THE WIDE BAND 
IN STRIPED SHIRAZ, OR BARBER POLE DE- 
SIGN. COURTESY OF KENT-COSTIKYAN 





BLACK BACK- 


COURTESY OF 
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is, directly from the painting 
or cartoon of the rug, without 
having the threads blocked 
and counted. Thus the blend- 
ing of the colors is always 
exquisite and varied here 
and there. The coarser grades 
of this type of rug are known 
as hand tuft, or point noué. 

From Spain also come 
hand-tufted rugs — that is, 
hand-knotted worsted rugs 
with a cut pile. The Moors 
probably brought this art 
with them from the East. 
The rugs come in excellent 
designs, typical of the coun- 
try, and in beautiful colors. 
Incidentally, our own Colo- 
nial hooked-rug_ patterns 
worked out in Spanish hand 
tuft are very interesting in 
effect and carry out a tradi- 
tion in rooms too large to be 
filled by genuine hooked rugs. 

The hand-tufted rugs from 
Austria usually are sheared 
to give a smooth finish. The 
patterns are very often floral 
and sometimes the pile is 
carved around the design so 
as to give it greater promi- 
nence. Austrian rugs are now 
being made with the whole 
background, or the entire pattern, carved — 
giving a cameo or intaglio effect. All the 
countries of Europe, excepting Italy, are pro- 
ducing hand-tufted rugs, and every country 
stamps its rugs with certain characteristics. 
England produces especially beautiful ex- 
amples, with an (Continued on page 205) 


TYPICAL 
OAK LEAF AND GEOMETRICAL DESIGN IN 
BLACK ON TAN WITH DISCREET TOUCHES 


COPY OF AMERICAN HOOKED RUG. 


OF RED, YELLOW, AND GREEN. VERY 
MELLOW IN EFFECT. COURTESY OF BIGE- 
LOW-HARTFORD COMPANY 








MORE COLOR IN 
THE KITCHEN 


Pots and Pans, Cutlery and CaniSters, 
ave wearing new Spring Colors 


BY 
HELEN McLEAN GRIGGS 


T last the kitchen has come into its own. Color has entered its 
domain, and what was once a conservative room, limited 
decoratively at the most to discreet touches of blue, has now blazed 
forth in colorful glory and is fast becoming the most alluring room in 
the house. 

The gay kitchen is the final word in the new colorful mode of 
decorating the home, and it is such a logical place for color, since it is 
the one room in the house which is most constantly in use from the 
time preparations for breakfast are begun in the morning until the 
last dinner dish is put away at night, that one wonders that so little 
has been done about it before. No longer, then, need the kitchen be 
a humdrum place to be left as soon as the necessary work is done. 
A gay curtain at the window, rows of gorgeous pots and pans, a 
touch of colorful oilcloth here, and a bright a 
canister there, and the drab work-a-day room pee 
has been transformed into a happy sunshiny i ae EN, 

~ 





sort of place where drudgery simply cannot ey 
exist. WK? 
Perhaps the most delightful aid to color in Above, powder-blue bowl with P% mandarin-red, soft apple-green with a lining 
the kitchen is to be found in the new enamel pitchers in a deeper shade; below, i of bisque, delft-blue with lining and handles 
percolator, waffle iron, and knife WS) of white, a most unusual dove-gray with 





ware. It presents a veritable flower bed of 
colors. Kettles, pots, and pans of every con- 
ceivable size, shape, and kind, coffee percola- 
tors and teapots, are to be had in a gorgeous 
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SF ve ae tena ae toes oe i“ rims and handles in mandarin-red, a daffodil- 


green with folds of old blue. é yellow, or a stunning black lined with gray. 
Courtesy of R. H. Macy & Co. j In the stores one stands simply fascinated 










> before counters of these quondam homely 
ik kitchen articles made beautiful by color and 
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EFL ES er os =a not one whit less practical than their plain 
hs y . sisters in white or gray. } 
Vy It is no longer necessary for those who have 
+> a passion for color to paint their own metal boxes, for the gay colors 
of the enamel ware are matched in sets of flour, sugar, tea, and coffee 
canisters, bread and cake boxes, trays, wastebaskets, pails, dust- 
pans, and even the humble garbage pail. These boxes and cans also 
come in white or dove-gray striped in the bright colors. 

And one can go still further with her color scheme, for the handles 
of the sink brush and the dish mop may be had to match, and a 
thorough investigation discloses egg beaters, tea strainers, paring 
knives of every description, bottle openers, nut crackers, food chop- 
pers, and table cutlery with the gayest of handles. Big brooms and 
little brushes all have handles of green, blue, red, or yellow and, as if 
this were not quite enough, even the very broom straws have been 
dyed to match. 

It would seem as if no detail had been forgotten, until one dis- 
covers further that all the electrical devices — gleaming waffle irons, 
toasters, percolators, grills — now come with colored handles and 
pretty, colored cords to match. And aluminum ware also presents a 
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C : cool but bright appendage. Moreover, this is not all; one finds other 
es little articles which will continue the dominant color note or, in a 

4 contrasting color, serve as an accent to the predominating one. The 
fis kitchen clock may look down from its place on the wall framed in 

wa green or red or it may be unframed, its face in gray with the numerals 

a marked out in bright red. Heavy pottery mugs, pitchers, bowls, and 

a baking dishes come in soft grays and greens, teapots in a lustrous 

a black ware and, quite the quaintest conceit of all, mirrors divided in 
S a7" two sections, with bold pictures of fruit and vegetables hand-painted 
iii in the upper section. 























Sara Parsons 
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With such a wealth of colorful detail at 
hand it’s a very simple matter to plan a gay 
new kitchen or transform a drab old one. One 
kitchen that was planned for a bride was car- 
ried out in blue and red. Above a rather high 
wainscoting of white, the walls were painted a 
soft gray-blue; a deeper blue linoleum, mottled 
to look like marble, was on the floor. The 
various cabinets, the ice chest, and the stool 
were in white striped with blue. The curtains 
were of moisture-proof organdie in an old blue 
color and made with a deep hem, a particularly lovely yet practical 
curtaining for a bright sunshiny window, since the sheerness of the 
organdie allowed the light to pass through and its color subdued a 
sunshine which at times might have been too glaring and hot. Against 
this cool background pots and pans of vivid red enamel ware were 
used. On an immaculately white stove sat a red teakettle. In 
various positions in the room a cake box, canisters, and a garbage 
pail stood forth, flamboyant and gay. All the hardware and small 
brushes had red handles, and in the corner broom closet was dis- 
covered, not a broom, but a broomette — a small edition of a broom, 
planned especially for brides to use in small kitchens — with a 
brilliant red handle and matching red straws. 

In another kitchen a very sunshiny color scheme was carried out 
which resembled nothing so much as a day in spring. The walls were 
painted a pale green above a cream-colored wainscoting. The doors 
and window frames were a deep green. Theatrical gauze of a match- 
ing green was used for curtains. A shiny white stove and cream- 
colored cabinets striped with yellow and decorated with a tiny 
flower motif in blue and green completed the background. Against 
it all the yellow utensils stood out like the flowers in a daffodil bed — 
rows of yellow enameled cooking dishes on shelves covered with 
apple-green oilcloth; yellow canisters, a bread box, and a garbage 
pail; even a yellow vegetable box. And of course all the various 
brushes and kitchen cutlery were yellow-handled. But, lest the 
yellow become just a wee bit too insistent, a large tray painted an 
old blue stood on top of an appropriately decorated ice box and a 
blue dustpan hung in its proper corner. This entire color scheme had 
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Above, the double boiler in apple- 
green with a bisque lining vies in 
gayety with the catch-all pail in 
mandarin-red. Below, the bread 
box is gray with red stripes, the 
canisters and the handle of the 
foodchopper, mandarin-red. 
Courtesy of R. H. Macy & Co. 
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been suggested by the pattern on a set of dishes — quaint blue 
flowers and green leaves against a cream ground banded with deep 
yellow. 

The decorative possibilities of colored oilcloth — sometimes called 
enameled muslin — are very great in the kitchen. And it comes with 
a wide color range. In the little kitchen just described all the shelves 
were covered with a shelf oilcloth in an apple-green, the edges of the 
oilcloth scalloped and pinked. To match this the chairs had practical 
flat cushions of the same green oilcloth, with the cushion edges bound 
with a bias tape in blue. The shelf cloth, which comes in three differ- 
ent widths, lends itself to unusual side curtains, or a single strip may 
make an effective valance over gay gingham or chintz curtains. 
The wider cloth — it comes in a fifty-inch width — may be cut into 
various strips or squares and used as colorful table runners or place 
doilies in the breakfast nook. And many uses may be found for an 
oilcloth screen in the kitchen. Such a one may be made on a three- 
fold frame, using one or two colors as a background and applying 
geometrical designs or bold tlower patterns cut from other colors of 
the oilcloth. A screen like this will help to make an impromptu little 
breakfast nook if there is not already one in the kitchen. 

With the details of the kitchen in high lights, the backgrounds 
need not be devoid of color, for the kitchen cabinets and various 
kitchen cupboards nowadays also come in dove-gray, soft green, 
tan, and ivory. Some of them are decorated with motifs that will 
match one’s enamel ware in color. Even the ice box lays aside its 
conventional coat for one of a colorful hue, on demand, and comes 
forth an amazingly decorative adjunct to the small kitchen. That 
a kitchen —in this case a kitchenette — 
may have a very decided personality is 
demonstrated by one in which the walls are 
painted a light yellow and the woodwork a 
very deep yellow. The electric stove is black 
and the small table and stool are in dull 
black with yellow striping. And then in dull 
black decorated with yellow striping and a 
yellow stenciled motif stands the ice box, 
emerging as quite the most unusual feature 
of the tiny room. (Continued on page 242) 
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THE PRIZE-WINNING DESIGNS 


Chosen from the ‘Recent House Beautiful Small-House Competition 





N this page and on the succeeding four or one that better answered the owner’s — befreetocomeand go at will. The actual labor 


pages, as well as for the frontispiece, requirements. 


of housekeeping was to be reduced to a mini- 


are shown exterior and interior views and The problem, to quote the architect, was | mum and provision made for more than the 


plans of the two houses 
which won the first and 
second prizes in our 
Small-House Competi- 
tion. The judges, Miss 
Lois L. Howe, Mr. 
Thomas P. Robinson, 
and the editor of the 
House Beautiful, spent 
the greater part of two 
days in judging the 
designs, which were well 
over 200 in number, and 
it was only after most 
careful deliberation that 
the awards were unan- 
imously given to 
Gwynn Officer of Berke- 
ley, California, and Ed- 
gar and Verna Cook 
Salomonsky of New 
York. 

In choosing for the 
first prize the house 
designed by Mr. Officer 
for Mrs. Anne L. Mead, 
the judges placed great 
stress on the fact that 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS ON THIS PAGE ARE OF THE LIVING-ROOM IN THE HOUSE OF 
MRS. ANNE L. MEAD, THE HOUSE WINNING FIRST PRIZE. THE PLAIN STUCCO 
it -puemeed 0 siewle, WALLS AND EXPOSED BEAMS ARE APPROPRIATE FoR A HOUSE OF THIS TYPE. 
: THE CHARMING BAY WINDOW BRINGS LIGHT TO THE DINING END OF THE 
straightforward solu- LIVING-ROOM, WHICH IS SHOWN IN THE UPPER ILLUSTRATION 
tion of a special problem. 
It is a recognized uni- 
versal truth that beauty 
is most satisfying when 
it is clothed in simple 
form. So a _ problem, 
whether in architecture 
or some other branch of 
art, seems most com- 
pletely solved when sim- 
ply solved. Too often 
we forget this fact and 
overlook the simple solu- 
tion as too obvious and 
seek rather a more in- 
tricate or more clever 
one. And so, at first 
glance, the house 
awarded first prize may 
not, to the casual ob- 
server, display the merit 
he might expect to find 
in a house chosen from 
over two hundred de- 
signs. But when the 
problem as stated by the 
architect is studied, and 
the direct way in which 


Photographs by Gabriel Moulin 








average out-of-door life. 
Thehousewas tofit a hill- 
side lot 70’ x 80’ facing 
west.’ That the owner’s 
requirements have been 
met is apparent from a 
study of the plans; that 
the house is attractive 
in line and proportion; 
that it rises naturally 
from the hillside with 
upward-sweeping _ lines 
that repeat the verticals 
of the trees; that it 
shows an appropriate 
use of stucco and fits 
dramatically into its sur- 
roundings without, how- 
ever, overemphasis on 
the picturesque, are all 
qualifications that in- 
fluenced the judges in 
making their award. 
The other house, de- 
signed by Edgar and 
Verna Cook Salomon- 
sky, is of a type that is 
perhaps more immedi- 
ately appealing, due, in 
this case, partly to the 
fact that its severity has 
been mitigated by the 
very charming bay win- 
dows which not only 
give the house a friendly 
appearance, but indicate 
delightful rooms inside. 
The house is a straight- 
forward expression of 
the plan, which is ex- 
cellent. It is dignified 
and substantial, yet is 
not without grace, and 
it has excellent detail. 
The problem, as_ the 
architects expressed it, 
was to obtain southern 
exposure in the principal 
rooms on a lot 100’ x 
123’ that faced north, 
and to design a house 
that would be in charac- 
ter with the stone houses 
of the district, which are 
of the Cotswold type, 
and yet, at the same 
time, that would be 
sufficiently Colonial in 


it was solved appreciated, it will be recog- ‘to provide a simple, informal, small house, spirit to harmonize with the Colonial furni- 
nized, we believe, that it would be difficult | where the owner might live alone with a maid, _ ture in the owners’ possession. Illustrations 
to conceive a more straightforward solution entertain house guests occasionally, and yet show how well the problem was solved. 
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THE FIRST—PRIZE HOUSE 


Designed by Gwynn Officer 


THIS HOUSE, DESIGNED BY 
GWYNN OFFICER FOR MRS. ANNE 
L. MEAD, WAS BUILT IN OAK- 
LAND, CALIFORNIA, ON A HILL- 
SIDE LOT 70’ x 80’ FACING WEST. 
IT IS STUCCO, COLORED SLIGHTLY 
BY YELLOW OCHRE, WITH THE 
FINISH COAT DASHED RATHER 


HEAVILY AND THEN LIGHTLY 
FLATTENED WITH* A TROWEL. 
THE ROOF, O¥ CLAY TILE OF ROSE 
TONES, IS LAID WITH SLIGHT 
IRREGULARITY BOTH VERTICALLY 
AND HORIZONTALLY. THE OUT- 
SIDE TRIM, DOORS AND SHUTTERS 
ARE PAINTED A SILVER-GREEN 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





THE HOUSE WAS PLANNED FOR AN 
OWNER WHO LIVES ALONE WITH ONE 
MAID, BUT WHO REQUIRED A HOUSE 
LARGE ENOUGH FOR OCCASIONAL EN=- 
TERTAINING AND YET AT THE SAME 
TIME ONE WHERE THE LABOR OF HOUSE- 
KEEPING COULD BE REDUCED TO A 
MINIMUM 
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BASEMENT FLOOR FLAN: 











TERRACE VIEW OF FIRST-PRIZE HOUSE 


“TERRACED GARDEN: 
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FIRST FLOOR: PLAN 








ABOVE IS A VIEW OF THE HOUSE 
TAKEN FROM THE PAVED TERRACE. 
THIS TERRACE IS WALLED FROM THE 
STREET, BUT OPENS TOWARD THE GAR- 
DEN. IT ANSWERS THE OWNER’S RE- 
QUIREMENT THAT PROVISION BE MADE 
FOR EXTENSIVE OUT-OF-DOOR LITE 
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THE SECOND—PRIZE HOUSE 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN 








Designed by 





Edgar and Verna Cook Salomonsky 











THIS HOUSE WAS BUILT IN SCARSDALE, NEW 
YORK, ON A FLAT LOT 100’ x 123’ FACING 
NORTH. THE FAMILY CONSISTS OF TWO 
ADULTS, AND THE PROBLEM WAS TO OBTAIN 
SOUTHERN EXPOSURE IN THE TWO PRINCIPAL 
ROOMS; TO DESIGN A HOUSE THAT WOULD 
HARMONIZE WITH THE HOUSES OF COTSWOLD 
TYPE IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD AND YET BE 
SUFFICIENTLY COLONIAL IN CHARACTER TO 
PERMIT THE USE OF EARLY AMERICAN FUR- 
NISHINGS; AND TO MAKE THE PLAN SUF- FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
FICIENTLY FLEXIBLE TO ALLOW THE ADDITION 
OF A GARAGE WING LATER. THE HOUSE IS 
BUILT OF FIELD STONE WITH A KITCHEN 
WING OF GRAYISH STUCCO. THE ROOF IS OF 
WEATHERED SHINGLES 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THIS VIEW OF THE SALOMONSKY HOUSE SHOWS MORE CLEARLY ITS DELIGHTFUL 
CHARACTER AND CHARMING DETAIL. THE DOOR AND OUTSIDE TRIM ARE PAINTED 
CREAM COLOR. THE TWO BOX SHRUBS STRIKE JUST THE RIGHT NOTE IN PLANTING 











THE EMBROIDERY OF ROOMS 


HEN I was a little girl I never 

could do fancywork. Much as I 
might long for artistic expression in a row 
of featherstitching or a tight little cluster of 
French knots, the result of my handiwork 
always fell pitiably beneath my rosy expec- 
tations. Threads snarled, stitches wandered 
from the prescribed path, tears fell, and 
patience was exhausted long before the task 
was accomplished. Patterns simply would 
not work out for me. 

But recently I have been experimenting 
with a new kind of embroidery (mercifully 
without needle or thread), which is capable 
of satisfying a large part of my love of color 
and form and pattern without ruining my 
disposition or wasting good materials. 
Moreover, the best thing about this kind of 
embroidery is the fact that it has none of 
the awful permanence of work done with a 
needle. It is comparatively easy to ‘take 
out,’ if it doesn’t entirely satisfy — and it 
is so thrilling to find just the right motif to 
put in where a spot of color is needed. There 
is no pastime, to my mind, more entertaining 
than the ‘embroidery’ of rooms! 


i a expression, | admit, is not my own, 
though it so well filled a long-felt need 
that I was quick to adoptit. Itoriginatedwith 
my friend the Interior Decorator, as we sat 
together one afternoon in the living-room of a 
mutual friend. It was a particularly de- 
lightful room and its interesting accessories 
were responsible, we decided, for a large part 
of its charm. A strip of old Paisley, black- 
centred, with a gorgeous border, upon the 
table; a red glass lamp with a base of brass 
and marble; deep window sills filled with 
growing plants; on the mantel a pair of old 
covered ginger jars; black iron candelabra 
supported by quaint Oriental figures and 
hung with crystal prisms; slim pinkish 
candles matching a low antique glass jar 
beneath a mellow-toned flower panel in a 
soft green frame; books in the long shelves at 
one end of the room, arranged like the Pais- 
ley’s border, with reds predominating and 
numerous blending greens, accented occa- 
sionally by bars of yellow, black, and dull 
pink, and one or two slim notes of cerulean 
blue; glints of gold in the frames of a mirror 
and an ancestral portrait; Darwin tulips and 
narcissus in an old jar of creamy white and 
gold — all these things, so deftly placed to 
heighten their effectiveness against their 
simple background, the Decorator included 
in a sweeping gesture, as she said: ‘These are 
what I call the embroidery of the room.’ 

I liked the phrase. | think of lovely rooms 
always, now, in terms of embroidery. 

Some rooms, for instance, are rather like 
quaint samplers. Early American furniture, 
arranged with a nice precision and balance 
against a diamond-patterned wallpaper of 
a tone not unlike the fabric of old samplers, 

















BY 
GEORGIANA SMITH 


takes the place of the more or less solid 
motifs, such as houses, trees, people, and 
animals. Then, much as little Nancy or 
Jane or Elizabeth worked her stiff posies 
at decorative intervals along a tortuous 
green stem, engaging accessories are grouped 
primly about — zinnias of tawny shades and 
yellowish pink in a copper jug; curtains of 
old chintz with small gay flowers scattered 
closely upon a tobacco-colored ground; old 
amber glass and copper lustre on the window 
sill; and, just for an accent of quick bright 
color, a single lacquer-red chair, a little 
red and gold tin box for matches or cigarettes, 
and a slender note of the same red in the 
striping of a simple lamp shade. As for the 
‘green stem’ upon which these fascinating 
spots of color of varying size and intensity 
are growing, where is the room that can get 
along without it? Few rooms are really 
‘alive’ without some green, however spar- 
ingly it may be used. It may be only in the 
leaves of a plant at the window, or in some 
of the books in the bookcase. There are in- 
numerable places where a bit of green may 
find itself perfectly at home even when it 
was never mentioned in the ‘color scheme.’ 

Many a room is embroidered with a run- 
ning thread of gold; old brasses and gilded 
frames of mirrors and pictures; a screen or 
a cabinet of Chinese lacquer, or a strip of 
old yellow brocade — all touches so slight, 
so scattered, that you hardly realize that 
they are there, and yet a thread, definitely 
tying together the varied colors. 


HERE are ever so many types of needle- 
5 i work that suggest interesting rooms to 
me, for one reason or another. The Bayeux 
Tapestry, with its crude forms and virile 
color and the strong diagonal bars that 
occur so frequently in the border, is not 
unlike an early English cottage interior. 
Here the diagonal stroke would be found in 
the half-timbering of the walls and the hand- 
hewn beams supporting the ceiling; and 
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accessories of sturdy pewter and early 
pottery would have a rather crude character 
and interesting contours, as did Matilda’s 
primitive conception of mediz#val men and 
beasts. 

Some rooms, in high disdain for what has 
been called ‘the craze for the crude,’ are 
exquisitely embroidered with delicate de- 
tail, like the gala waistcoat of an eighteenth- 
century gallant. Two lovely rooms of which 
I have read (would that | might see them) 
are thus embroidered with interesting collec- 
tions of ‘old white.’ One, a bedroom in a 
New York apartment, uses a simple back- 
ground of vellow-pink walls and woodwork 
as a foil for exquisite old ivories and Chinese 
porcelains and an ‘ivory’ tower of bone. 
Yellowish-white flowers appear in the old 
gray-blue Directoire brocade, used for 
valances over curtains of a silvery gauze. 
There are white stars on the Aubusson car- 
pet, and on the walls ‘a water color, sup- 
posed to be by Blake, of a youth and maiden 
bearing a great basket of white fruits to Pan.’ 
All these delightful bits of old white lead up 
to the graceful Directoire bed of a creamy 
tone, with the slender head posts topped by 
gilded swans, holding in their beaks a most 
exquisite hanging of old white lace. 

The other room, in a California home, is 
described as being ‘the color of old white 
silk,’ with walls of ivory tones as a setting 
for a collection of old Chinese embroidered 
pictures, done on white silk or satin, richly 
yellowed by time, but with the colorful 
stitches ‘bright as the day they were set in.’ 
The old mahogany furniture, a gold screen, 
and a little sewing table of black lacquer 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl must be strik- 
ingly effective against this mellow back- 
ground. 


LACK, as well as white, can be very effec- 

tively used in the embroidery of a room. 
In Early American rooms a certain unity is 
given by innumerable decorative touches of 
black. The ‘butterfly’ and H and L hinges 
add interest to white-paneled woodwork or 
walls of old pine boarding; an old Betty 
lamp makes a most engaging small motif; 
and then there are so many delightful (and 
useful) accessories of wrought iron and 
painted tin. 

Wholly different in feeling, but with black 
used for decoration as perfectly as I have 
ever seen it, is an arrangement in one of the 
rooms of Fenway Court. An old Italian 
table of a wonderful dull golden-yellow, with 
touches of green and terra cotta in the carv- 
ing, stands against a background of misty 
blue and gold brocade; while the black is 
contributed by two paintings by Manet 
which hang above the yellow table — one 
large one of a woman in black and, beneath 
it, a small painting of a man in a black silk 
hat, his head bent so (Continued on page 208) 








ENGLAND 





Gothic and Renaissance forms slowly assimilated and expressed 
in English oak. Period of religious oppression during reign 
of Tudors. 


COLONY 
NEW ENGLAND 


American home of English peasant 

classes who developed, with local mate- 

vials, furniture like that of their 
mother country 


COLONY 
NEW AMSTERDAM 


Setiled by the Dutch; a reflection of 
their native tradition, modified by 
pioneers’ limitations 


PORTUGAL 


Enterprising merchantmen of seven- 
teenth century. Clearing house for 
Oriental im ports 


COLONY of VIRGINIA 


Virginians were also English, though 

because of milder climate, slave labor, 

and prosperous plantations their 

homes showed far greater opulence 
than those of New England 











Furniture forms stiff, rugged, uncomfortable 


HOLLAND 


Famous for her East India Company, 
her skillful craftsmen, and her ideals 
of democracy 


FRANCE 


Home of Gothic art. The crusades 

brought Italian ideas, and the Edict of 

Nantes brought hosts of skilled crafts- 

men, into France. Peasant types 

characterized by sturdy simplicity and 

somewhat lighter forms than those of 
Spain and Italy 


SPAIN 


Moorish tradition in Europe. Char- 
acterized by vigorous beauty of line 
and pattern 


ITALY 


Home of great renaissance movements. 
Peasant furniture characterized by 
bold simplicity of mass and line 


All the utilitarian arts were the fruit of a common art inheritance, the roots of which stretched down through 

the ages and were nourished by impulses from the entire civilized world. This foundation was modified by 

the constantly changing economic and social conditions peculiar to each country, with a resulting harmony 
of character in expression wherever these influences were similar 


INTERNATIONALISM IN FURNISHINGS 


Embodying the Qualities that express our Taste and Social Environment in Furniture 


Here is Discussed first the Informal Unsophisticated 


of many Countries. 


WISE philosopher said, long ago, 
‘Nothing is permanent but change,’ a 
statement which offers much food for thought 
in numberless directions and has especial 
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Cottage Character 
BY HELEN GOSS STACKHOUSE 


significance when applied to the present 
spirit of interior decoration. While the pur- 
pose of interior decoration always is to 
create beauty of environment, the manner 





FIVE CHAIRS WHICH, ALTHOUGH FROM FIVE DIFFERENT NATIONS, ITALY, FRANCE, AMERICA, SPAIN, AND ENGLAND, SHARE | 
{ 
THE COMMON CHARACTERISTICS OF STURDINESS AND PRACTICALITY 





in which the idea is expressed is dependent 
upon the changing requirements of the time. 
It is a far cry from the limited household 
needs of John Alden and Priscilla and the 














meagre supply of furnishings then available 
to the bewildering possibilities of the pres- 
ent. To trace all the influences that have 
shared in bringing about these extremes of 
demand and supply would be to follow the 
history of America for the last three hundred 
years. Every evidence of progress in art is 
closely linked with growth and change in the 
social, economic, and scientific sides of 
national life. 

So it has been with the furniture and archi- 
tecture of the other countries from which our 


THE DINING-ROOM AT THE RIGHT AND THE 
LIVING-ROOM BELOW BOTH SHOW FURNI- 
TURE OF DIFFERENT COUNTRIES APPRO- 
PRIATELY USED TOGETHER. IN THE DIN- 
ING-ROOM, FRENCH CHAIRS, AN ENGLISH 
STRETCHER TABLE, AND COLONIAL LIGHT- 
ING FIXTURES, AND, IN THE LIVING-ROOM, 
A FRENCH CHAIR, AN ENGLISH OAK SETTLE, 
AND AN AMERICAN HOOKED RUG CONSORT 
IN PERFECT HARMONY. IN THE HOUSE OF 
E. C. DUBLE, ESQ., FRANK J. FORSTER, 
ARCHITECT 


Jobn Wallace Gillies 


own styles have been evolved. It would be 
indeed interesting to trace the growth of 
these two branches of art from early Egypt 
down through the various influences of the 
ages, though it is not until the Italian 
Renaissance that we find a type of furnishing 
that is adaptable to the needs of to-day. 
Italy gave the world the beauty of the 
Renaissance; France gave it the wonder of 
the Gothic; and Spain contributed the 
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Jobn Wallace Gillies 
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romance of the Moors. These three great 
influences were the basis of inspiration, the 
foundation, as it were, of creative achieve- 
ment, which has underlain the development 
of art expression in all later periods. From 
1450 until the birth of the new Art Moderne, 
all of Europe had been supplied with furni- 
ture which was the product of the time in 
which it was made, modified by the ideas and 
needs of the people for whom it was made, 
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plus those fundamental qualities which have 
their roots deep in the art movements of the 
past. 

It is not the purpose of this article to build 
up an elaborate historical background for the 
furniture of great periods, but rather to 
establish a sense of harmony between the 
dominating characteristics of several periods 
in several countries, and to relate the parallel 
influences that gave them birth. The day of 
strict adherence to period style has long 
since passed. The wealthy Mrs. Smith no 
longer gives her decorators a commission to 
furnish her house in (Continued on page 200) 


AN ENGLISH GATE-LEGGED TABLE, AN ENG- 
LISH YORKSHIRE CHAIR, AND AN AMERICAN 
MIRROR COMPRISE THIS EXCELLENT GROUP 





Antoinette Perrete 
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THE PATH THROUGH THE WOODS IS 
NEVER LOVELIER THAN IN THE 
EARLY SPRING WHEN THE NARCISSUS 
BRINGS ITS JOYOUS NOTES OF PURE 
WHITE. THE GARDEN OF MRS. J. F. 
BACON IN SHORT HILLS, NEW JERSEY 
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Photographs by Antoinette Perrett 
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EARLY SPRING 


IN THE GARDEN 
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THIS POOL HAS BEEN PLACED UNDER 
THE WILLOW JUST TO REFLECT THE 
FIRST DELICATE GREEN OF ITS DANC- 
ING BRANCHES. THE GARDEN OF 
MRS. ARTHUR T. VANDERBILT, SHORT 
HILLS, NEW JERSEY 
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Photographs by A. D. Cooper 


THE INTRINSIC BEAUTY OF 


WATERFORD GLASS 


Illustrated with Pieces in the Collection of Mrs. C. Lewis Hind 
of London 


BY ADALINE D. PIPER 


gees early making of glass seems to be 
shadowed in mystery, and although 
glass was moulded or blown in Ireland in 
early times the secret has been lost. Eng- 
land is equally cloudy on the subject. Some 
authorities maintain that glass was made 
there during the Middle Ages, but it must 
have been of the crudest kind, to be used for 
glazing windows, and not the finer product 
that was made in the seventeenth century. 
In those early days the privilege of main- 
taining glasshouses was only granted after 
earnest petition, and one finds in the old 
records lengthy documents written in the 
reign of Elizabeth by one Captain Thomas 
Woodhouse who had created certain glass- 
houses for the making of glass for glazing and 
drinking receptacles likely to prove bene- 
ficial to him, and, therefore, he made humble 
suit for the especial privilege on that behalf. 
It is due to this master craftsman that glass- 
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I. A RARE COLLECTION OF WATERFORD 

CANDLESTICKS, MANY OF THEM WITH 

A DOMED BASE, A CHARACTERISTIC OI 
THE EARLIER GLASS 


making became an art in the Emerald Isle. 

Another makes promise to Her Majesty ‘of 
not keeping more than two glass-houses in 
England, but will set up the remainder in 
Ireland, whereby the woods in England would 
be preserved and the superfluous woods of 
Ireland wasted, which in time of rebellion her 
Majesty has no greater enemy there.’ He 
further states that he is ready to repair 
Burghley’s buildings with superior glass, 
should the patent be granted. 

Now this is all very interesting, for we are 
living in the ‘glass age,’ when the number of 
collectors far exceeds the number of authentic 
old pieces. It has been said that, if a dozen 
glasshouses should be busy turning out Irish, 
Sandwich, and Stiegel glass, they could not 
supply the present-day demand. But this | 
doubt and | should be sorry to dampen the 
ardor of any lover of old glass. | shall go so 
far as to say that with certain tests anyone 





2. AT THE LEFT IN THE ILLUSTRATION 

ABOVE, A COVERED BOWL WITH A RARE 

SHALLOW CUTTING, AND AT THE RIGHT 

A TURNOVER BOWL ON A HEAVILY 
DOMED BASE 


with experience and a flair for collecting may 
acquire at least a few pieces of the old, even 
though the way of the faker is amazingly 
clever. Waterford, or ‘singing glass’ as it is 
sometimes called, is a most abused term 
among dealers and collectors; for much of the 
glass old and new in England and elsewhere is 
known by the name of Waterford. My sensa- 
tion on first seeing a collection of Irish glass 
can best be described by the following quota- 
tion: ‘The lake, with its uncertain misty tints 
in which brilliant sunshine is reflected only as 
an echo, looks like a (Continued on page 214) 


3. OF THESE THREE BEAUTIFUL URNS THE 
ONE IN THE CENTRE IS RAREST 
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GROUPING THE 
FURNITURE 


PERHAPS MORE ROOMS FAIL TO ACHIEVE AN ATTRAC- 
TIVE, COMFORTABLE APPEARANCE BECAUSE OF LACK OF 
ORDER AND PRECISION IN ARRANGEMENT THAN FROM 
ANY OTHER CAUSE. EVEN TEMPORARY FURNITURE, IF 
WELL PLACED, MAY MAKE A MORE INVITING ROOM 
THAN BEAUTIFUL PIECES SET WITHOUT REGARD TO THE 
RECTANGULAR SHAPE OF THE ROOM OR TO THE LAWS OF 
BALANCE AND PROPORTION 


THE ILLUSTRATION AT THE LEFT SHOWS A PARTICU- 
LARLY GOOD ARRANGEMENT OF COUCH, TABLE, AND 
CHAIR GROUP. THE ONE BELOW IS MORE CONVEN- 
TIONAL, BUT IT SHOWS AN ESSENTIAL REGARD FOR 
THE SYMMETRICAL ARCHITECTURAL FEATURES OF THE 
ROOM AND A SKILLFUL INCORPORATING OF THE CEN- 
TRAL GROUP WITH THE REST OF THE FURNITURE. IN 
BOTH CASES THE RECTANGULARITY OF THE ROOM HAS 
BEEN RECOGNIZED. THE ROOM AT THE LEFT IS IN A 
HOUSE IN GLOUCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS; THE ONE BE- 
LOW IN THE HOME OF MRS. PRICE COLLIER, NEW YORK 
CITY, OF WHICH BRUCE PRICE POST WAS THE DECORATOR 
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IN THE LIBRARY ABOVE, THE 
DESK IS PLACED SQUARELY 
IN FRONT OF THE WINDOW, 
AN UNUSUAL ARRANGEMENT, 
BUT ONE THAT IS PLEASING 
AND PRACTICAL IF THE DESK 
IS NOT USED CONTINUOUSLY. 
IN THE HOUSE OF MRS. PRICE 
COLLIER OF WHICH BRUCE 
PRICE POST WAS THE DECO- 
RATOR 


THE GROUP AT THE RIGHT, IN 
A BEDROOM IN THE HOUSE OF 
LESLIE D. HAWKRIDGE, ESQ., 
IN NEWTON CENTRE, MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, SHOWS A PARTICU- 
LARLY GOOD ARRANGEMENT 
FOR A CORNER AND SUGGESTS 
COMFORT AS WELL AS ORDER. 
RACHEL C. RAYMOND, DECO- 
RATOR, PHILIP §. AVERY, 
ARCHITECT 
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A WORKING KITCHEN THAT ALSO SERVES AS SLEEPING-ROOM IN A NORMANDY FARMHOUSE 


NORMANDY KITCHENS 


Which ave Picturesque in themselves and Suggestive for our Adaptation of their 
Popular Type of Furniture 


kitchen — which among humbler folk 
was always living-room and often sleeping- 
room — was its great open fireplace with 
granite pillars, shelf, and hood. The 
Norman, like the Englishman, tradi- 
tionally loved an open fire and had no 
liking for an ornamental stove such as 
pleased the Swiss, Alsatian, or German. 
Until of late years he cooked over the 
fire that warmed him. To-day his 
meals, for the most part, are prepared 
over a modest range, and the great 
empty chimney space is unused except 
for the display of such old hearth 
furniture as he may have chosen to 
retain. In the old times, the crowning 
hour of the day, after long hours of 
hard work, was spent by the fire. Men 
met there to talk of passing events, or, 
by the dim light of the little oil lamps 
and the flickering of wood flames, retold 
those stories that had been handed 
down from father to son, while the 
older women spun and the girls worked 
on their abundant trousseaux. The 
fireplace was the heart of the house. 
One feels, and the feeling does not apply 
to Normandy only, that, with the 
gradual suppression of that beautiful, 
living, warming presence, — logs blaz- 


i special glory of the Normandy 


A FINE SPECIMEN 


BY ELIZABETH LUCAS 


ing, embers glowing, firelight flickering, — 


civilization is putting out of the world one 


of its chief delights. And we are substituting, 


as Gibbon said, ‘the dull heat of a 





HEAVY MOULDINGS AND OVERHANGING 
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stove 


OF A LOUIS XIV ARMOIRE WITH 


CORNICE 


for the companionable brightness of a fire.’ 

A fine example of the open fireplace can 
be found at the Manoir d’Ango, near 
Varangéville, a few miles west of Dieppe. 


Jean d’Ango, who built it early in the 
sixteenth century, was a privateer and 
probably at times a pirate. It was with 
the proceeds of a fortunate expedition 
that he bought land and, employing 
Florentine workmen, built this magnifi- 
cent quadrangle of stone and brick, 
with its towers, its decorated gateways, 
its vast circular pigeon house, its loggia, 
and its immense courtyard. But though 
both loggia and pigeon house have a 
feeling of the South, the kitchen he kept 
utterly and entirely Norman. It is now, 
as it has always been, the dining-room; 
but it is no longer the working kitchen. 
The space of the great fireplace is 
admirably filled with a complete equip- 
ment for cooking on a noble scale; but 
everything in it stands idle, burnished 
like weapons in a collector’s armory. 
Other kitchens in Normandy are as 
beautiful. That at the Guillaume le 
Conquérant at Dives is famous; so is 
the finely proportioned room of the 
Grand Cerf at Les Andelys (where at 
Christmas a little pig is still roasted 
whole before the flames). At Tétes, 
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NO NORMANDY KITCHEN WAS WITHOUT 
ITS CLOCK, AND THIS KITCHEN, WHICH IS 
IN USE AT THE HOTELLERIE ROYALE DU 
CYGNE AT TOTES, HAS ONE WHOSE AT- 
TENUATED LINES AND DECORATIVE 
HEAD GIVE IT UNUSUAL INTEREST 


halfway on the road from Dieppe to Rouen, 
is another good example. Each has its 
burnished copper and steel, its shining 
appurtenances, and its lovely gay potteries 
from Rouen and other factories. Each has 
its dignity and importance, its glamour. But 
each has something of the museum about it. 
Those who wish to see an old kitchen adapted 
to modern needs should travel to Rouen. 
Here they will find the Hdtel de la Couronne, 
which was an inn at the time of Jeanne 
d’Arc; and its salle d’honneur is a long, low- 
raftered room, at the end of which a great 
fire of apple-tree logs blazes continually for 
the roasting of the chickens which turn slowly 
on the long spits. There certainly is glamour 


here, and a pervading sense of well-being. 

Except in public restaurants, such a room 
is rarely paralleled. But here is a description 
of a kitchen in the house of a literary man, 
Jules Janin, who lived only a century ago. 
To all who love the picturesque and beau- 
tiful, this description must bring a feeling of 
regret; — 

On the ground floor was a vast kitchen with a 
wide Norman hearth over which exquisite ragouts 
simmered, so wide that a roe-deer might be roasted 
before it. Over the fire an enormous earthenware 
marmite gave out a thin thread of odorous steam 
which rose straight and proud as a plume from the 
savoury soup within its venerable flanks. 

Before the fire stood Mariette, the illustrious 
cordon bleu who (with the aid of two masked men) 
had been abducted from the kitchen of the Bishop 
of Bayeux. And, up and down, as lively as quails, 
pink as radishes, two little maids trotted. On the 
walls the coppers gleamed and the coloured faience 
shone: and from a clock a cuckoo, bowing, an- 
nounced the blessed hours of meals. 


How do our little kitchens with their 
meagre equipment compare with this? And 
what cook is there on the books of any 
registry office who would be worth the ad- 
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A FINE EXAMPLE (LEFT) OF AN OPEN 

FIREPLACE THAT DATES FROM THE SIX- 

TEENTH CENTURY. AT THE MANOIR 
D’ANGO NEAR VARANGEVILLE 


venture of an abduction? Yet the world’s 
loss is the collector’s gain, for many people 
in France, as elsewhere, do not care to keep 
what they no longer have use for. 

There is much of the old Norman kitchen 
furniture still to be found. (Only the coffers, 
cupboards, dressers, benches, and clocks are 
strictly characteristic of this type; for the 
rest there is little to distinguish between 
Norman pieces and those of other provinces.) 
Among the earliest (Continued on page 218) 


OF ALL THE NORMAN FURNITURE, THE 
DRESSER IS PERHAPS THE MOST ADAPT- 
ABLE FOR MODERN USE. THIS ONE IS IN 
THE KITCHEN AT THE HOTELLERIE 
ROYALE DU CYGNE AT TOTES 
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THE HOUSE PRESENTS AN INTERESTING COMBINATION OF STUCCO, WOOD, AND STONE 


IN THE PENNSYLVANIA VERNACULAR 


N eastern Pennsylvania, where the Eng- 

lish habit of clinging to old established 
tradition still prevails, is preserved a vast 
amount of architectural treasure that retains 
the picturesque quality of the provincial. 
This is particularly true of Philadelphia and 
its environs, where even a superficial survey 
reveals scores of these captivating old relics, 
quite unspoiled, erected in the early days of 
the Pennsylvania province by the English 
and Welsh builders whose work forms such a 


BY 
HARRIET SISSON GILLESPIE 


fascinating page in the history of American 
architecture. 

Their permanence is largely due to the 
lovely native stone of which they were 
fashioned, as well as to their superb masonry. 
The material is mellowed to a mosaic of color 
of soft gravs, yellows, and warm browns, with 





scintillating glints of mica, and is weathered 
to a rich, almost fibrous texture, thereby 
tending to tie these old houses to the soil, 
where they blend harmoniously into the set- 
ting with the rich, decorative appeal of an 
old Flemish tapestry. 

At times they are found incorporated in 
staid rows with modern dwellings in the 
suburbs, where, filched of their vast domains 
by the encroachments of urban development, 
they still maintain (Continued on page 222) 





AT THE LEFT IS THE BREAKFAST-ROOM, WHICH HAS A FLOOR MADE OF OLD PAVING BRICK AND A WAINSCOTING OF WALNUT BOARDING 


LAID HORIZONTALLY, AND AT THE RIGHT IS THE HALL WITH CHARACTERISTIC WOODWORK. 
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R. BROGNARD OKIE, ARCHITECT 
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IN THE LIVING-ROOM (ABOVE) THE REVEAL OF 

THE WINDOWS IS FURTHER INCREASED BY THE 

BUILT-IN CUPBOARDS AND SHELVES, SO THAT 

DOUBLE SPACE IS GIVEN IN FRONT OF THE 

WINDOWS FOR VARIOUS OBJECTS WHICH ADD TO 
THE INTEREST OF THE ROOM 





IN THE DINING-ROOM (BELOW) THE VERY SIM- 
PLICITY OF THE WHITE WOODWORK AND WHITE 
PLASTER WALLS AND OF THE FURNITURE GIVES 
FULL EFFECTIVENESS TO THE SUNLIGHT WHICH 
FLOODS THE ROOM AND IS REFLECTED BY THE 
PEWTER PLATES AND LARGE BRASS KETTLE 























A HOUSE OF COLONIAL TYPE 
Long ‘Branch New Jersey 
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Louis H. Dreser 
THIS HOUSE OF COLONIAL TYPE IS CHARACTERISTIC OF MR. KEEFE'S WORK AND SHOWS THE DELICATE 
AND PLEASING DETAIL BY WHICH HIS HOUSES CAN USUALLY BE IDENTIFIED. THE PLAN IS COMPACT 
AND SHOWS A WELL-ARRANGED KITCHEN AND A LIVING-ROOM THAT IS MADE TO SEEM MORE AMPLE 
BECAUSE OF THE DINING ALCOVE AND THE SUNROOM. A GRADE ENTRANCE LEADS TO THE CELLAR, 
WITH WHICH THE STAIRS FROM THE KITCHEN CONNECT 
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CHARLES S. KEEFE, ARCHITECT 


























A HISTORY AND APPRECIATION OF ARCHITECTURE 


igs ee into consideration the various 
influences upon the architecture of 
Greece, mountains protected her on the north 
from invasion; the sea invited heron thesouth 
to commerce and colonization on the 
Mediterranean shores; and her quarries 
supplied a wealth of the finest marbles for 
building. As the climate was moderate, 
many of the public ceremonies and games 
were held out of doors, which fact tended 

to develop an open style of architecture, 

in which colonnades were conspicuous. 
The Greeks worshiped many gods, 
interpreted in human form, to whom 
they erected magnificent temples; and 
the poems of Homer, Hesiod, and others, 
describing the everyday life of the Hel- 
lenes, picture them as a people fond of 
religious festivals, music, literature, art, 
and sports. 

Emerging from mythological history, and 
restless for a long period under the domina- 
tion of Persia, the Greeks finally gained 
independence in the great victories of Mara- 
thon (490 B.c.), Salamis, and Platza. Na- 
tional pride now began to express itself in 
the building of temples, theatres, tombs, 
and public buildings, culminating in the 
Golden Age of Pericles (465-429 B.c.). 
Later, the conquests of Alexander the Great 
(356-323 B.c.) pushed the boundaries to their 
farthest extent, bringing Greece into contact 
with Western Asia and Egypt; but internal 
dissension, animosity between communities, 
and jealousy among the generals weakened 
the empire so that it easily fell prey to its 
rising neighbor, Rome, of which it finally 
became a mere province. 

The innate Greek love of beauty 
perfection of form found expression in the 
highest artistic development, and even down 
to the present day the world turns to Greece 
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II. Classic: Greek and ‘Roman 
BY ALICE AND BETTINA JACKSON 
for inspiration and considers her architectural 


forms as the standards of comparison for 
all others. 


The earliest Greek architecture, called 
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GREEK ORDERS, DORIC, 
AND CORINTHIAN 


THE THREE 


IONIC, 


Mycenzan, of which little remains, was con- 
structed of massive, roughly shaped stones 
held together with clay mortar. It is to the 
Hellenic period, much later (700-146 B.c.), 





that the famous examples belong, and, 
although early Hellenic architecture was 
r é gees) 
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PLAN OF A TYPICAL GREEK TEMPLI 


simple almost to the point of severity, it 
showed far more grace and lightness than 
the architecture of Egypt. Though the 
growth in the art of building was rapid and 
brilliant, order, simplicity, propor- 
and symmetry were never lost sight of, 


Athens these ideals 


perfect 
tion, 
and in the Parthenon at 
Were crystallized and perpetuated in a form 
not vet surpassed. 

AND RIGHT ARE CLASSIC 
USED BY CHE 


At THE LEFT 
ORNAMENTS COMMONLY 
GREEKS 
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During the development of Greek architec- 
ture there were evolved three separate styles 
or ‘orders.’ an order 
includes a column, with its parts, and the 

entablature above it. The column itself 
includes base, shaft, and capital. The 
entablature includes the  architrave, 
frieze, and cornice. All these are 
ponent parts of the fagade or front of 
the building. The three orders represent 
the three consecutive stages in the evolu- 
tion of Greek architecture and are called 
the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian. 

The Doric order is simple and sturdy, 
with little ornamentation. The column 
or shaft has no base, but stands directls 
upon the stvlobate, the substructure or 
platform on which the building rests. 
The shaft is plain, or simply fluted, and 
about halfway up shows the slight swell- 

ing, called entasis, which counteracts the 
optical illusion which would give to the lines 
of an absolutely straight column the appear- 
ance of curving inward. The capital, or 
ornamental part that rests upon the t 
the shaft, two parts: a 
cushion-shaped part below and a 
thick, square slab (abacus) above. Consider- 
ing the entablature — the architrave is 

horizontal beam which rests upon the row of 
columns. The frieze, immediately above, ts 
similar, but divided into grooved sections 
called triglyphs alternating with plain 

carved sections called metopes. The upper- 


In its broadest sense 


com- 


top of 
consists of round, 


echinus) 


most part of the entablature is the cornice, 
a series of projecting mouldings which give 
a finished appearance to the roof edge. 

With increased 
building methods came the 
Che same architectural features, column and 
entablature, remain, 


rated. The column stands upon 


knowledge of art and of 
lonic order. 
but each is now elabo- 


a simply 
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THE PARTHENON ILLUSTRATES AN 
INTERESTING EXAMPLE OF OPTICAL 
CORRECTIONS. IF THE LONG LINES 
OF THE STYLOBATE AND ENTABLA- 
TURE HAD BEEN PERFECTLY HORI- 
ZONTAL, THEY WOULD HAVE AP- 
PEARED TO SAG, AS IN F. IN ORDER 
TO APPEAR AS IN E, THEY WERE 
BUILT WITH A CONVEX CURVE AS 
IN G. FROM BANISTER FLETCHER 


moulded base; the fluted shaft is taller, 
more slender, and the entasis less; the 
plain, cushion-shaped capital has ac- 
quired spiral features called volutes, with 
a band of carving between. The simple 
architrave is stepped in two or three 
projecting bands. The frieze is plain or 
ornamented with a continuous band of 
carving, with narrow mouldings above 
and below. The cornice is elaborated 
with added bands of mouldings and 
carving. 

The third or Corinthian order differs 
little from the late Ionic except that it has 
richer details, chiefly in the mouldings 
and capital. In place of the cushion or 
volutes, the capital is enriched by several 
rows of graceful acanthus leaves. The 
Corinthian order was less favored by the 
Greeks than the Doric or the Ionic, as 
they preferred a more restrained style. 
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AT ATHENS IS THE BEST-PRESERVED 
DORIC TEMPLE 
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THE TEMPLE OF NIKE AT ATHENS IS A PERFECT 
EXAMPLE OF THE IONIC ORDER 
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PLAN OF A ROMAN BASILICA. THE EARLY CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCHES WERE MODELED AFTER THE 
BASILICA 











THE TEMPLE OF ZEUS AT ATHENS 
SHOWS THE CORINTHIAN ORDER 


The Greeks erected temples, theatres, 
tombs, public and domestic buildings, 
generally using large stones, carefully 
fitted together and further secured by 
metal clamps or mortar. From the splen- 
did remains of the temples we gain the 
best idea of the beauty of their architec- 
ture. In ground plan they are oblong, 
with a long, narrow central chamber or 
cella surrounded by windowless walls, 
outside of which are free-standing col- 
umns. The development shows gradual 
elongation and division of the cella and 
increased use of columns. These temples 
have a sloping roof of tile or stone slabs; 
a triangular pediment front and rear; 
a colonnade, which in the finest temples 
is double and completely encircles the 
building, breaking the monotony of the 
windowless walls and giving a wonderful 
play of light and shade. In the last re- 
spect they are the reverse of the Egyptian 
temples, which present a blank exterior 
wall and a colonnaded interior. The 
Greeks placed their temples in an ex- 
posed site, preferably on an eminence, 
and made them equally beautiful from 
all points of view. As the rectangular 
temples are long and low, constructed 
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that appear to be straight are 
in reality curved, as proved by 
measurements. For example, 
the long lines of the stylobate 
and the entablature have a 
slight upward curve of nearly 


three inches, because if ab- ae +. oe 
/ ‘ 1 
solutely straight they would (A a MAAS ALE” | 
Waaaa’ \wr" 


appear to sag. 
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The best-preserved Doric 
temple is the Theseum, also at 
Athens. Still others are the 
temple of Poseidon at Pastum, 





es Italy, and the temple ol 
THE PANTHEON AT ROME IS THE BEST-PRE- Concord at Agrigentum, \ RECONSTRUCTION OF THE COLOSSEUM 
SERVED ROMAN TEMPLE Sicihy 


The little temple of Niké, 
on the side of the Acropolis, 
is a perfect specimen of the 
lonic order. The monolithic 
columns of front and rear 
porticoes have simple bases 
and voluted capitals, the 
architrave is two-stepped, and 
the continuous frieze is carved 
in high relief. Other lonic 
temples at Athens are the 
Ilissus and the Erechtheum. 
The southern portico of the 
latter is famous for its sup- 





THE MAISON CARREE AT NIMES IS ALSO A WELL- porting female figures, called 
PRESERVED OLD ROMAN TEMPLE carvatids. THE COLOSSEUM AS IT APPEARS TO-DAY 





The Corinthian order ts represented by 
the temple of Zeus, or Jupiter, at Athens, 
the largest temple of Greek antiquity, of 
which there remains only a group of 
lofty columns 60 feet high. Smaller 
examples are the octagonal Tower of the 
Winds and the circular choragic monu- 
ment of Lysicrates, both at Athens. 

The Greeks were lovers of the drama 
and built their theatres in the open, 
hollowing out a great semicircle from the 
side of a hill. On the slope of the Acropo- 
lis they carved from the solid rock the 
theatre of Dionysus, large enough to seat 


on the lintel principle, with emphasis 
placed on the horizontal lines, they are 
: static in feeling. Occasionally circular 
temples were built. 

The Greeks made use of plain or 
carved mouldings and ornamental bands, 
which, through the play of brilliant 
sunshine, stressed the architectural out- 
lines. The favorite motifs were the 
anthemion, fret, egg-and-dart, acanthus, 
guilloche, bead-and-reel, and numerous 
other fine beadings. 

Surmounting the Acropolis, the great as : wa 2 scm 


rocky eminence on which was built the * A RECONSTRUCTED ROMAN TEMPLE 
sad 30,000. Still better preserved is the 


theatre at Epidaurus, in Asia Minor, 
once a thriving Greek colony. The 
stadium was another type of open-air 
structure, but intended for athletic 





glorious city of Athens, stands the best- 
known example of the Doric order, the 
Parthenon, dedicated to the goddess 
Athena, and completed in 438 B.c. It 





! stands on a stylobate approximately 100 
by 228 feet; the encircling colonnade, 35 contests. Tiers of seats were built 
feet high, is double at the ends and single PONT DU GARD, A WELL-PRESERVED AQUEDUCT around a track in the shape of an elon- 
at the sides; the entablature and pedi- NEAR NIMES, A ONE-TIME ROMAN COLONY gated U. The huge stadium at Athens 


has been restored within recent years for 
the revival of the Olympic games. 
Earthquakes and war have been the 


great destructive forces of these classic 


ment were once enriched with bas-reliefs 
and sculptured figures by Phidias, the 
great sculptor of classic times, and the 
fragments are now among the Elgin 
Marbles in the British Museum, London. 
As in other temples, certain parts of the 
exterior were colored, mostly in red, 
blue, and yellow, and the interior was 
beautified with precious marbles and 
gold, with magnificent effect. Light was 
admitted through slabs of translucent 
marble set in the richly coffered ceiling. 
rhe interesting application of optical 
correction is well illustrated in’ the 
Parthenon, in which most of the lines FORUM ROMANUM AS IT APPEARS TO-DAY 


buildings, but gradually they are being 
restored. Splendid examples of Greek 
architecture are found not only in 
Greece, but in Sicily, Southern Italy, 
Asia Minor, and other Hellenic colonies 
on the Mediterranean shores. 

To quote from Rutter’s Poetry of Ar- 
chitecture: ‘Greek temples may differ from 
one another in beauty as do the stars; 
but all have this in common, an effect 
of unparalleled (Continued on page 230) 
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MONTH BY MONTH AMONG THE PLANTS 


BY MARY P. CUNNINGHAM 



































Among the Trees 


It is time to get tree Work started with prun- 
ing and tree surgery and spraying while the 
trees are dormant. 

A stitch in time on the small injuries will 
save nine stitches in the future expensive 
treatment. Do not allow inexperienced work- 
men to do tree-surgery work. Specialists are 
Jess expensive in the long run. 


The Dwarf Juniper 


There are several distinct types of dwarf 
junipers useful for different purposes: — 

The Sargent juniper (Juntperus chinensis 
sargeuti) is hard to surpass as a ground cover. 
It forms mats uniform in thickness with no 
unkempt or bare places and for this reason it is 
useful as a foreground with a nice type of 
planting, such as broad-leaved evergreens or 
low cotoneasters. It is bluish green with 
almost a glaucous gray bloom and generally 
not over a foot high. 


The Waukegan juniper (/antperus bhorizon- 
talis douglas1) or the type horizontalis is on 
the other hand more useful for rocky or sandy 
banks in exposed situations and in native or 
rough plantings. The Waukegan juniper has 
definitely trailing branches and is seen among 
the rocks in Maine. It is steely blue and turns 
purplish in the fall. 


The common juniper (Juniperus communis) 
or its variety depressa is probably the most 
used. It grows naturally three or four feet 
high, in broad patches, with erect spreading 
branches and sturdy habit. It grows in rocky 
or sandy sites and it is more useful near the sea 
than the savin juniper. It is very good as a 
ground cover with the redcedar, or Scotch or 
pitch pines, or used with bayberry or beach 
plum. 


The savin juniper ( Juniperus sabina) is often 
taller (growing to ten feet) than the former. 
It is good for Northern and Canadian planting. 
It has a characteristic disagreeable odor when 
bruised. 


The Tamarix Savin juniper (Juniperus 
sabina tamariscifolia) is more used than the 
type savin. It grows from four to five feet high, 
forming a compact sturdy mass of beautiful 
dark green foliage, and is a more refined and 


more horizontally-growing type than the 
Juniperus communis. 
The Pfitzer juniper (Juniperus chinensis 


pfitzeriana) is similar, but more picturesque 
in having horizontally-spreading branches 
which from the start go out in every direction. 
The young Pfitzers are grayer green and the 
older plants turn a dark beautiful green like 
that of the Tamarix Savin juniper. Ihe nod- 
ding branchlets and loose foliage of the Pfitzer 
distinguish it from other dwarf junipers. 


Junipers are hard to distinguish from one 
another, for they are variable, but these are 
representative of the low ones and are all 
purchasable at the present time. 


A mong, the Shrubs” 





1. Prune the shrubs which do not bloom in 
early spring. Leave lilac, forsythia, weigela, 
deutzia, Japanese quince, spirea, until after 
blooming. 

2. Prune for a reason. If shrubs are too 
thick for light and air to get into the centre, 
prune out the centre branches; if they encroach 
on the garden or path or shut out the window 
view, om with discretion. If shrubs are growing 
weak and spindling they may be crowded and 
need thinning, or they may need a top dressing 
of humus or well-rotted manure. 

3. Prune the grapevines. For an average 
prunning, cut last year’s growth back to six 
canes and cut each of these back to three to ten 
buds. 

4. For indoor decoration bring in tubs of 
forced shrubs, such as deutzia, spirea, forsythia, 
jasmine, or use branches of these to force in 
water in the sun. A few branches will go a long 
way and the bush need not miss them if well 
chosen. If branches from the woods are gathered, 
be sure first that they are not from plants which 
are on the conservation list, and second that 
they are chosen from here and there and not so 
that whole plants are ruined. 


Deciduous Shrubs interesting in Winter 





Certain deciduous shrubs are even more 
interesting in the winter without their leaves 
than when they are a mere mass of foliage. 


The highbush blueberry (Vaccinium corym- 
bosom) stands at the head of these. It is a crisp 
sturdy bush, due to its woodiness out to the 
twig ends, and even the twigs are picturesque 
in a Japanese way. Single plants nearly always 
have shapes good either alone or with others of 
a group. Plants may be spreading and twiggy 
or taller and more slim. The bark is gray, with 
red and green twigs, and in spring the twigs and 
buds give a charming pinkish hue to the bush. 
lhe fall color varies from bright red to a beau- 
tiful wine-red. 


There is nothing more shapely than a single 
azalea at its best. At worst it is lean and un- 
kempt. Some have better shapes than others. 

Azalea arborescens always looks well whether 
dan or massed. It is a self-sufficient, sturdy 
little bush with interesting brown twigs and 
big buds full of next year’s bloom. 


Azalea vaseyi, if you select your specimen, 
is a good vase-shaped plant, dainty and grace- 
ful and worthy of specimen position. It is 
especially useful when single low shrubs are 
wanted in the garden. (It has a choice fall wine 
color, a fact which few people realize.) Azaleas 
and blueberries are both good used with low 
evergreens. 


The flowering dogwood is among the best of 
the winter shrubs or small trees. Used as a 
specimen, with the delicate tracery of twigs 
and trunk outlined against the stucco walls of 
the house or of the garden, this plant is unex- 
celled. Europeans know better than we how to 
make foliage count against plain walls in 
silhouette and shadow. 








Among the Flowers 





Washington’s birthday is the date on which to 
start to plant seeds of annuals for this year’s 
blooms and perennials for next year’s blooms. 


Flats 


Flats are shallow boxes two inches deep for 
sowing seeds indoors. Holes should be made 
here and there in the floor of the box for drain- 
age. Over this there should be about two 
inches of drainage material including crocks and 
sphagnum moss or fibrous earth. Over this 
place 13” of good sandy loam, well screened. 
Be sure that the corners are full, so that water- 
ing will not leave them low. Fill the flat with 
soil to within }” of the top to allow for water- 
ing. If more than }” is left, the side of the box 
will shade the little plants. 


Sow the seed either broadcast or in rows, 
covering to the depth of twice the diameter of 
the seed. Press down the soil gently on top and 
put where there is bottom heat, such as over a 
moderately warm radiator (not hot), or in a 
southern sunny window. If the latter, cover 
the flat with a soft cheesecloth and water through 
this until the seeds have germinated, in order 
not to have the sun burn the seedlings. 


Remember that the seeds need heat (not 
light), moisture, and air, to germinate or sprout. 
When the seed has sprouted, and not before, 
the little seedling needs the sunlight in order 
to make its green color which enables it to 
begin to make and assimilate food. 


Annuals which take a long time in which to 
germinate should be started now. Among these 
are verbena, ageratum, petunia, and so forth. 


If you find your seedlings are growing too 
fast and will be ready to set outside before the 
weather is ready (1.c. in May), or if they are 
getting too tall and lank, remove the flats when 
possible to the cold frame or to a colder posi- 
tion where they can progress more slowly. 
Seedlings in cold frames are easier to manage 
than in the house, on account of the difficulty 
in getting overhead light in the house. 


For the Garden indoors 





1. Oxalis makes a dainty and hardy window 
plant, with graceful shamrock leaves and 
lavender flowers. It is charming in rows on an 
upper shelf, for the leaves are pendulous and 
graceful. It likes a cold spot. 

2. Lantana likes it warmer (like most bed- 
ding plants) and will not stand the window 
open at night. Lantana comes in pink and 
lavender and pale yellow as well as the more 
common red and yellow. 

3. Kenilworth-ivy makes a good house plant 
grown in a shallow dish, fine for its exquisite 
trailing leaf. 

4. Selaginella is another shallow-dish plant 
good for the house, since it will stand poor light 
conditions as long as it can always have a 
moist pot. 

5. Helxine will also stand the semishade in 
the house. This is a creeping plant from Corsica 
with tiny round leaves, which form a mat quite 
over the pot. It may be found at most florists. 








if you have questions about plants or planting that you do not find answered on this page, write 
to Miss Cunningham at 8 Arlington Street, Boston, enclosing a self-addressed stamped envelope 
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Aw Empire BrocaDE 
OF FAMOUS DESIGN 


The otiginal belonged to the Cmpress Tse ine 











HE present vogue for 

decorations in the 

Empire style has 

created a great 

® demand for fabrics 

of that period — fabrics most 

appropriate for Colonial 

homes as well. Of particular 

interest to the lover of patterns 

rich in historical association 
is the Swan Brocade. 

Designed for the Empress, 

it was one of the rich satins 




















brocaded in the swan motif | _—__ 





that covered the walls and 
furniture of the petit salon at St. Cloud. 
Two swans are shown, linked together 
by garlands of flowers and woven in 
medallion against a star-sown ground. 
Later this motif was used again—by 
the Emperor at Malmaison. And nearly 
a century afterwards it was chosen, as 
fepresentative of its period, for exhibit 
at "Exposition Universelle de 1900. 


Illustrated here is an excellent re- 
production of the Swan Brocade by 
F. Schumacher & Co. Faithfully repro- 
duced, it comes in two color combina- 
tions—vert or jaune—and is equally 
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Mauve swans in wreathed medal- 
lion form the principal motif of 
this lovely Empire brocade, re- 
produced by F. Schumacher & Co. 


them in narrow panels formed 
by deeper stripes. 

Other authentic reproduc- 
tions and adaptations from 
the great decorative periods, 
and a wide variety of modern 
designs and weaves in fabrics 
for every decorative use, may 
be found at Schumacher’s. 

Your decorator, upholsterer, 








or the decorating service of 


























your department store will be 
glad to show these to you. Samples 
selected to fit your particular require- 
ments can be promptly obtained by them. 


Your Home and the Interior 
Decorator” 


How you can, without additional ex- 
pense, have the professional services of 
an interior decorator is explained in our 
illustrated booklet, “Your Home and 
the Interior Decorator.” 

This book will be sent to you upon 
request without charge. Write to F. 
Schumacher & Co., Dept. F-2, 60 West 
40th Street, New York. Importers, Manu- 


Suitable for wall hangings, draperies or 


furniture coverin gs. The Swan Brocade is shown here on a chair of Empire 


design. It comes in two color combinations: vert— mauve 
and gold on a green ground; and jaune,— mauve and 
green on a soft gold ground. Of the same period are 
the window hangings of striped damask, in colors softly 
modulated to match the brocade 


facturers and Distributors to the trade 
only, of Decorative Drapery and Uphol- 
stery Fabrics. Ofhces also in Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Grand Rapids, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


A striped damask which may be effec- 
tively used in combination with the Swan 
Brocade takes its classical motifs also 
from the Empire Period and presents 
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THE BUILDING OF THE GREENS’ HOUSE 


Il. Excavating and Building the Foundations 


Designers: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL HOME BUILDERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


HE story of the building of the house 
ia which was designed by the House Beauti- 
ful Home Builders’ Service Bureau for our 
imaginary friends, the Greens, was begun last 
month, when we told of the first step, the laving 
out of the grounds and the location of the 
house, garage, and gardens. This apportioning 
of the lot to its various uses we emphasized as 





essential before any excavating 
could be done. In this issue we 
shall tell of the important 
points to be considered in 
building the foundations. 

The necessity of building on 
a firm foundation has been 
advocated from the day when 
houses were first erected and is 
so generally accepted that no 
argument need be brought to 
bear in support of the thesis. 
Our concern rather is with the 
interpretation of what consti- 
tutes a firm foundation. Any 


definition of this must take into consideration 
not only materials and workmanship, but also 
uses to which the building is to be put and such 
local conditions as nature of soil, drainage, 
presence of subsurface water, and so forth. 
Since this house Was to be built in Massachu- 
setts, that it should have a cellar was a fore- 
gone conclusion. Likewise, since in this state 
there is frost in the ground for four or five 
months in the year, it was essential that the 
walls of the cellar should be carried to a depth 
below the freezing level. Our specifications 
were carefully worded to cover this require- 
ment. Also they ensure a wall of sufficient 
strength to carry the weight of the super- 
structure by requiring that this foundation wall 
shall be twelve inches thick and that it shall 
be of concrete ‘composed of one part cement, 
two parts sand, and four parts stone, this drv 
mixture to be tempered to a medium-wet 
consistency with water.’ No cook who has 
followed a recipe for muffins which calls for 
milk stirred gradually into the dry mixture of 
flour and seasonings until the dough is of a 
consistency to drop from the spoon will over- 
look the importance of having these directions 
scrupulously observed. ‘There shall be no 
plums,’ the specifications continue, ‘in column 


AT THE LEFT IS A DETAIL OF THE FORMS 
BUILT FOR THE FOUNDATION WALL. NQ- 
TICE THE WIRES THAT HOLD THESE FIRMLY 
IN PLACE. IN THE ILLUSTRATION AT THE 
RIGHT THE CONCRETE HAS BEEN POURED. 
THE SPECIFICATIONS CALL FOR FORMS THAT 
ARE SO WELL LAID THAT NO WATER FROM 
THE NEWLY MIXED CONCRETE WILL LEAK 
THROUGH 
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Builder: VINCENT E. SQUIERS 


or pier footing’ and if ‘plums are used they 
shall be washed clean.’ If our thoughts are 
somewhat woolgathering, this sentence always 
sends them Jack-Horner-ward when we come 
upon it quickly in the specifications, until we 
recall that ‘plums’ are but stones euphemisti- 
cally interpreted, and that the sentence is a 
warning against a mixture too coarse in texture 





i 





or with a tendency to crumble. 
The footings referred to are 
a horizontal extension at the 
foot of the wall as a base, to 
help distribute the weight of 
the wall; but, with regard to 
this point, conditions were such 
as to make a modification of 
this requirement possible, for 
an inspection of the hardpan 
uncovered by the excavation 
made it obvious that footings 
were unnecessary, since this 
hardpan was almost as firm and 
strong as the concrete itsell. 
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ATIONAL Auto- 

mobile Chamber of 
Commerce sales records 
place Chrysler third for 1928. 


In 42 months Chrysler, due to public 
endorsement, has come from 27th to ~. 
3rd place. 


All but two makes, far longer established, 
have been outsold by Chrysler. 


The order of precedence at the National 
Automobile Shows is determined by the " 
dollar volume of sales in the year ended There ani be vienna 

July 1st. In these 12 months, Chrysler sold  ™Pressive public endorse- 


193,750 motor cars—a volume of $275,- ment of Chrysler performance, 
000,000 paid by the public. Chrysler long life, Chrysler quality, Chrysler value. 


No other make of car has ever recorded : e : 


such phenomenally rapid progress. All Chrysler models are exhibited at the National Automo- 


P bile Shows; at special displays in the Commodore Hotel during 
In three and one-half years, production and the New York Show, Jan. 7th to 14th, and in the Balloon 


sales have increased six-fold over the origi- Room and entire lobby spdce of the Congress Hotel, during 
nal record-breaking first year of Chrysler. the Chicago Show, Jan. 28th to Feb. 4th. 


CHRYSLER 


‘52' 62’ *72 Imperial °80 
40 Body Styles Priced from 2 § 725 to $6795 FO. B. Detroif 























THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 











This same hardpan, although it worked to 
advantage in this respect, in another brought 
an additional problem. Such a solid floor 
meant bad drainage, so that all precautions 
had to be taken to keep the cellar dry. A 
waterproof paste, therefore, was added to the 
concrete, and a drain, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, laid around the outside of the wall. This 
drain is of four-inch agricultural tile laid with 
open joints and sloped to a low point where it 
is carried to a dry well. A test of the pitch was 
made before the tile was covered, by pouring 
water in at the highest point and observing 
that it did really run out. This drain had its 
joints protected by tar paper and then was 
covered with loose stone, gravel, or cinders to 
a distance at least one foot from the wall and 
to within eight inches of the finished grade. 
Furthermore, the highest point of this drain 
was specified to be at least two inches below 
the finished cellar floor. Thus water which 
seeps from the surface of the lawn will be pre- 
vented from penetrating or, except under 
abnormal conditions, from even reaching the 
cellar wall. In addition, the water from the 
conductors is carried away from the house by 
means of a length of cast-iron pipe into which 
the conductor fits, and which empties by way 
of a horizontal pipe into a dry well. Areaways 
are drained by a two-foot layer of cinders or 
gravel which fill to a point within six inches of 
the sills of the windows. Every measure has 
therefore been taken to provide a dry cellar. 

As the excavating proceeded, the character 
of the site effected another change in the plans. 


IN THE ILLUSTRATION AT RIGHT CAN BE 
SEEN THE AGRICULTURAL TILE THAT IS LAID 
IN A TRENCH OF LOOSE STONE AROUND THE 
FOUNDATION WALL. BELOW IS A DRY 


WELL INTO WHICH THE TILE FROM THE 
CONDUCTOR EMPTIES 





Our basement plan called for the area under 
the living-room — that is, the right end of the 
house — to be excavated only 2’ 6” below the 
floor beams. Although theoretically this ex- 
pedient of having a portion of the cellar only 
partially excavated is an economy, actually, 
when a steam dredger is employed for the 





work, most contractors feel that it is as easy 
to remove the dirt from all the area as from a 
part of it. And it was decided to do this, until 
a ledge was struck. As this ledge was most 
conveniently in the right end of the cellar, no 
further excavating here was done and the soil 
was left to form a natural floor about three feet 
above the concrete floor of the rest of the 
cellar. These two parts are separated by a 
concrete retaining wall 4’ 6” high, and the first 
question asked by. nine out of ten observers 
who look at the neatly raked dirt bed beyond 
the wall is whether this was planned for the 
growing of mushrooms. 

This cellar is a refutation of the belief that a 
house must be placed several feet out of the 
ground in order to obtain a basement that is 
well ventilated and well lighted. This house 
has its finished first floor only fourteen inches 
above grade and the cellar has only two pairs 
of windows and a single one, all with area- 
ways, but it is an attractive, well-lighted room. 
It should be noted that these windows are 
not on the front of the house, but that this 
space is left uninterrupted for the foundation 
planting. The equipment in this cellar is one 
of its interesting features, but this we shall 
tell of later. For the present we can leave it 
and rest assured that it will go on contentedly 
performing its various services even though 
unobserved. 






















































































CELLAR IS LIGHT AND AIRY. THE PORTION AT THE RIGHT UNDER THE LIVING~ 
ROOM IS ONLY PARTIALLY EXCAVATED 
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No long waiting for this house 


to heat in the morning... 


it is hned with CORK 


 ..... at seems to retain its heat 
overnight in a remarkable manner; 
with the result that the furnace does 
not have to be unduly pushed in the 
early morning hours to bring the tem- 


Oo” 


perature up to 70. 
BEAUVEAU BORIE, JR. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tue secret of the comfort of this home lies 
in the Armstrong’s Corkboard which lines 
its walls and second-story ceiling. Armstrong’s 
Corkboard Insulation effectively reduces the 
loss of heat through walls and roof, holding 
most of the furnace heat inside. 


“T have been delighted with the results,” 
wrote Mr. Borie, owner of this home. “We 
have had very cold and windy weather, but 
my house has been delightfully comfortable 
and free of drafts.” 


Your home, too, will be comfortable on win- 
ter’s blustery days if you make comfort sure 
by lining your walls and roof with Arm- 
strong’s Corkboard. Being practically imper- 


vious to heat and cold, Armstrong’s Cork- 
board gives you protection from outside 
temperatures that you cannot possibly get 
with uninsulated construction, no matter how 


solidly built. 


In summer, when conditions are reversed, 
Armstrong’s Corkboard keeps out much of 
the sun’s heat which passes with compara- 
tive ease through ordinary building mate- 
rials. Second-floor bedrooms under a cork- 
insulated roof or ceiling are as cool and 
comfortable as the first floor. 


If you are planning to build, consider com- 
fort first, and use Armstrong’s Corkboard in 
the thicknesses recommended. Experience has 
proved that 1/2 inches on the walls and 2 
inches on the roof or top-floor ceiling gives 
the maximum return per dollar of cost, in fuel 
saving and year-round comfort. 


A 32-page book tells the complete story of 
Armstrong’s Corkboard. Mail the coupon 
below for a copy. It is free. Armstrong Cork 
& Insulation Company, 163 Twenty-fourth 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Armstrong's 
Corkboard Insulation 


A Heatproof Lining for Walls and Roof 


CORK LINED HOUSES 


MAKE 


COMFORTABLE 


HOMES 


Home of Mr. Borie, at Chestnut Hill. 
Willing, Sims & Talbutt, architects. 
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© armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 


a) 


163 TWENTY-FOURTH ST., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


or MCGILL BLDC, 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


YENTLEMEN— You may sena me your 32-page bovklet 
vw containing complete information about the tnsulation 
of dwellings with Armstrong's Corkboard. 


Name 





Address 
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There’s a joy without canker or cark, 
There’s a pleasure eternally nex, 


*Tis to gloat on the glaze and the mark 
Of china that’s ancient and blue-— Axvrew LAanc 





\V ITH the increasing scarcity of Early Amen 

can furniture, the appearance on the market, 
even for a few days, of a piece such as the small 
tavern table in Figure 1, perfect in proportions and 
of the convenient chair-side size so much in de- 
mand just now, becomes a matter of note. Indeed, 
it seems that, in commenting on the value of such a 
table in these columns several months ago, I very 
much understated the case. A piece of this kind, 
I am told, small and in perfect condition, having 
the much desired oval top and four splay legs, is 
so rare nowadays as to command almost any price 
one may wish to ask. This one stands 23 inches 
high and measures in diameter across the top only 
263 inches by 183 inches. It sold last month for a 
sum which makes my tentative figures seem very 
low indeed. As a matter of fact, the price was well 





Courtesy of R. Pauly 
Fig. 7. 4 tavern table of unusual 


GiMENSIONS 


over the five hundred mark, and if I do not say how 
far over, it is because I do not intend to be caught 
again committing myself about probable prices in 
this field. 


‘Dutch Tiles of Interest to- Americans 


Ni interesting event to collectors of Americana 
. was the recent sale at the American Art 
Galleries in New York of a set of twenty old Dutch 
tiles taker the Barndesteeg, 
Amsterdam, where a group of the Pilgrim Fathers 


from the house 1 
lived before their journey to Leiden to embark 
on the Mavflower. ‘Iwo tiles of this same set are 
in the White House, the remaining ones being in 
the Rijksmuseum at Amsterdam. Fach tile bears 
the figure of a soldier, peasant, or musician in 
cobalt-blue, within a scalloped medallion of deeper 
blue. Following the Dutch tradition, no two tiles 
are alike. The accompanying afhdavit, signed by 
two well-known experts and countersigned by 
the burgomaster of Amsterdam, testifies to their 


origin, 


“ai 


Courtesy of American Art Gallertes 


Fig. 2. The Pilgrim Tiles 


We the undersigned, Commer de Geus, architect of 
Amsterdam, and Hendrik Hamer, building superin- 
tendent at Amsterdam, declare herewith that a lot of 
one hundred and ten tiles equal to the above facsimile, 
however with different figures, was found by us in a 
house at the Barndesteeg, Amsterdam, where in 1610 
1611 the Pilgrims lived, who afterwards went to Leiden 
and in 1619 sailed with the ‘ Mayflower’ from Maassluis 
to Plymouth-Rock. 

These tiles are of a date prior to 1611 and we have 
nowhere, neither in a museum nor in a private collec- 
tion, found this same kind of tiles; we may take it for 
granted that this tile was at the time especially manu- 
factured for this house at the Barndesteeg, Amsterdam. 
Dated May &, 1g22. 


In these days, when the multiplicity of relics 
claiming direct connection with the Mayflower 
tradition makes one doubt the authenticity of all, 
it is a satisfaction to be able to point to an impor- 
tant item, such as this, which is so well credentialed. 


(haracteristic Borders on Old Blue 
Staffordshire 


' gereseeegih} correspondent asks for information 
4% about old blue china, complaining that the 
books on porcelain and pottery at his command 
practically ignore the familiar ware so dear to the 
hearts of Americans. This is unfortunately true of 
the books by English authors, Staffordshire pot- 
ters, such as Wood of Burslem and the Ridgways 
at Hanley, are known to English collectors only 
through their occasional efforts at producing busts 
and figurines. ‘The dark blue tableware shipped to 
America in such quantities between the years 1784 
and scarcely known in England and is 
regarded not at all. Its interest to us lies in its 
association with the early days of our country and 


1840 1s 











in the custom which prevailed at the time it was 
made of decorating many of the pieces with Ameri- 
can views. These, after a period of a century and a 
half, have acquired real historical value through 
the perpetuation of forgotten landmarks and 
historical events. 

Since information about this ware is not plentiful 
in books, much of what we know of it must be 
learned from experience and first-hand comparison 
of individual pieces. Most of them bear no mark 
at all. Fortunately for us, however, it was the 
habit of many of the potters of those days to adopt 
a special border which appeared on every piece 
sent out by the factory and which came to be as 
sure a signature of the factory as the potter’s mark 
itself. 

A comparison of the borders in such a collection 
as that shown in Figure 5 discovers at once the 
possibilities of classification by this means. With 
the aid of a glass, the reader will, I believe, be able 
to make out quite easily the distinguishing features 
of the various borders shown here. Perhaps the 
most beautiful and striking is the sea shell border 
of Enoch Wood, of which a close-up view may be 
had in the photograph (Figure 3) of a plate in the 
possession of Mr. Henry Fay of Concord, Massa- 
chusetts. The view represents the ship Cadmus, 
which brought Lafayette to this country as a 
guest in 1824, and is one of those most sought for 
by collectors, This particular plate is one of the 
few pieces marked by the Woods, bearing on its 
back the figure of an eagle with shield, with ‘semi- 





Fig. 3. ‘The Cadmus, by FE. Wood & 
Sons 


china’ below him, and the words ‘E, Wood & Sons, 
Burslem, Warranted,’ surrounding, Another and 
perhaps less attractive view of the Cadmus may 
be seen on the six plates on the bottom shelf of the 
dresser in Figure $. 

Another distinctive border in this collection is 
the floral border of A, Stevenson, shown in the large 
platter on the second shelf and in the second plate 
on the third shelf, both views being of New York 
from Brooklyn Heights, (Continued on page 245) 
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In the well-ordered Home of 
RS. HUGH CABOT of Boston 


— this luxurious comfort is “a necessity” 





Mrs. Hucu Casot 


of the aristocratic old New England family 
of Mayflower ancestry, so distinguished in 
American statesmanship, letters and science. 
Mrs. Cabot is a loved hostess, an indefati- 
gable traveler, a patroness of music and a 
collector of paintings and objets d'art 


SPACIOUS, gracious, old-fashioned 

home is Mrs. Cabot’s, filled with the 
spirit of hospitality, well-being and good 
cheer. 

“Our furniture is of the good old New 
England type,” she says, “much of it handed 
down from generation to generation.” 

In Mrs. Cabot’s own room the twin 
Simmons Beds, in graceful Early American 
design, are fitted with Simmons Beauty- 
rest Mattresses and Simmons Springs. ‘‘For 
the well-ordered home they are a neces- 
sity,” says Mrs. Cabot, “they assure com- 
plete comfort.” 

This marvelous Beautyrest Mattress and 
Spring are by Simmons, world’s greatest 
makers of beds, springs, mattresses. They 
form a sleeping ensemble unequalled for 
comfort. So finely tailored is this well-boxed 
mattress that it preserves itsshape for years. 

In furniture and department stores, this greatly 
improved Simmons Beautyrest Mattress, $39.50; 
Rocky Mountain Region and West, $41.50; hair up- 
holstered, $60 to $100. Simmons Springs, $7 to $60. 
‘he “Ace,” a luxurious open coil spring, $19.75. Sim- 
mons Beds, $10 to $60. Look for the name “Simmons.” 


rhe Simmons Company, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, 
San Francisco. 
































Mrs. Caso 


The lavender-scented linen 


quilts are dainty details in 
The Simmons Twin Beds are a» 


r’s BEDROOM IN HER ANN ArBor Home 
ts, the satin-bound blankets, the hand-run lavender taffeta 
keeping with the luxury of the Simmons Beautyrest Mattress. 
v model, No. 1025, in graceful Early American design 





























SIMMON 


fue “Luxurious” SiImMon 
in Mrs. Cabot’s room sh 


strip r 


s BEAUTYREST MATTRESS NoTE THE FINE WIRE COILS! 


Luxuriously upholstered, . 
the Simmons Beautyrest 


mart new 


mous mattress 


covertng of modernist t ¢ gti 
owes its unequalled comfort t jue construction. Mattress its unique buoyant com- 
Hundreds of tiny sensitive uried ts luxurtous fort—its smartly boxed upstand- 

: , , ‘ , 
upholstering. Such perfect Such magic buoyancy! ing std rushed 


4 REDs:: 


SPRINGS-++> MATTRESSES 
{BU ILT FOR SLEEP} 











ECONOMICALLY THE WHOLESALE REPRODUCTION OF HOUSES MAY BE AS IN THE ABOVE FROM ONE OF THE SUBURBS OF NEW YORK, 
BUT IT WOULD HARDLY BE DESIRABLE 


CONCERNING THE COST OF CONSTRUCTION 


» eae living conditions of any day and 
generation, as was pointed out in the 
preceding article, have so much to do with 
determining the architecture of that day — 
our own living conditions have so much to do 
with determining the architecture of our day 
— that, if we want to know in detail what 
kind of design is now reasonable and feasible, 
we must first consider just what our living 
conditions really are, how they resemble, and 
how they differ from, those of times that 
have gone before. 

That is to say, when historians in the future 
undertake to de- 
scribe our time, 
what will they fix = 
upon as its out- ' 
standing and dis- : ; 
tinguishing | 
characteristics? ee 
For what will it 
be noteworthy in 
their eyes? 

We can, indeed, 2 
ask the question; 
but can we answer 





it? For how is it x 
possible for a gen- 
eration, any more BA . 
than an individual, Witt hems 
to gain a_ true i nN te 
perspective on it- ses 

self? — 


Nevertheless, 
even if it is im- 
possible for us to 
foresee in detail 
what the future 
will consider im- 
portant, of this 
point at least we 
may be certain. 
There is one thing which it will not, cannot, 
overlook. There is one achievement that even 
we ourselves can recognize as being of lasting 
significance — and that is our substitution of 
machine for hand labor. 

Production by machinery; turning things 
out by the thousands which used to be made, 
one by one, by patient toil; doing the same 
piece of work in only a fraction of the time 
that would have been taken for it, say a 








II. Why Building is Costly To-day 


BY EDWIN BONTA 


century ago, or two centuries, or in any 
previous era in the history of mankind — 
this is distinctly and distinctively our con- 
tribution to civilization and, for this reason, 
may surely be considered one of the chief 
characteristics of our time. 

And what an important part the machine 
has played, and does play, in our present 
world! How it has revolutionized our world! 
How utterly dependent upon it we have 
become! The production of the necessities of 
life by mechanical means, in the vast quanti- 
ties that this means alone has made possible, 


It should be interesting to consider what the 
innovation of machine-made goods has done 
for the man who buys or uses these goods, and 
what it has done for the man who makes 
them; to see how the condition of each differs 
from that of his grandfather, who lived before 
the Age of the Machine; to find how he is 
better off, and how worse off, what he has 
that his grandfather could not enjoy, and 
what he has had to forego in order to have it. 

For one thing, we find that it is thanks 
alone to the advantages of machine manu- 
facture that the man of to-day has in his 

home a_ central 








= heating plant  in- 
a stead of the ineffi- 
=| cient hearth or 
fireplace of his 
grandfather’s 

—— time; that he has 
ZS white-lined plumb- 
ing fixtures to take 








>. 





St Se the place of the 
a “7 metal washbasin 

and the noisome 
—y outbuilding of by- 








gone days; that 
he has a refrigera- 

















ONE REASON WHY OUR HOUSES COST MORE THAN OUR GRANDSIRES’ DID. 


THREE-ROOM HOUSE 


has had an effect upon our social and economic 
conditions which it is hard to overestimate. 

It has had a revolutionary effect upon all 
conditions — and not least among them, those 
building conditions in which we arenow interest- 
ed. Inthese latter we shall find some remarkable 
paradoxes, some complete reversals. But, before 
we come to them, it should be interesting to 
note more in detail the influence of this new 
mechanical production upon times in general. 
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tor to keep his 
food from spoil- 
ing, and an auto- 
mobile to carry 
him where he 
wants to go. 

If his present 
electric-wiring 
system had to be 
made every bit by 
hand, as would 
formerly have been 
the case, he would 
be going to bed 
soon after sundown, as untold generations of 
his ancestors did. Nor would he be enjoying 
the advantages of the telephone, the radio, 
or any of the modern facilities for trans- 
portation, if they had to be hammered out by 
the slow process of hand labor. In short, the 
man of to-day —rich or poor — is enjoying 
comforts and conveniences which our forbears 
did n’t even know enough to desire. Fancy 
Richard the Third (Continued on page 226) 
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Based on HOOSIER’S quarter century 
study of kitchen problems 


The New KITCHENS Jy HOOSIER 





One of New York's new- , 
est and finest! Completely 
Hoosier equipped. *‘The 
Maurice,’’ designed by 
Caughey and Evans, 
erected by Lignante & 
Udell for The Circle 
Development Company 











ONTINUALLY at work on kitchen 
problems . . . reducing the number of neces- 
sary steps in the kitchen . . . introducing 
new ways of doing things—ways that others 
have followed... 

For more than a quarter of a century 
Hoosier experts have contributed steadily to 
the efficiency, convenience and beauty of 
American kitchens. 

And now—an entirely new type of Hoosier 
sectional equipment, the complete Kitchens 
by Hoosier. 

Retaining all the best features of standard 
kitchen equipment, they offer improvements, 
advantages which only the long experience 
of The Hoosier Manufacturing Company 
and the skill of its experts could achieve. 

Builders have welcomed 
this amazing new efficiency. 
They have found Kitchens 
by Hoosier the perfect equip- 
ment for a/l types of homes 
from bungalows to apart- 
ments. 

Here are some of the un- 
usual new features. 


Variety and range of 

equipment never before 

considered possible. 
There are cabinets, pan- 
tries, cupboards, hanging | _ 


The concentvation of kitchen needs so efficiently 
provided in this unit will save you thousands 
of steps 






































cupboards, broom and shelf units, etc. Every 
requirement of the up-to-date kitchen has 
been fulfilled. 


Convenient combinations 
of units for kitchens of 
any size or arrangement. 


Any desired combination of Sectional Units 
can be made. Refrigerators, sinks and stoves 
can be included, if desired. Notice from the 
illustrations how effectively this is done. 


Beauty to charm any 

woman. . . exceptional 

sturdiness of construction. 
The finest lacquer finish is used in a choice of 
gray, gray-green and white. The best material 
in each unit. Strong hardware. Tight joints. 
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A larger unit, con- 
taining a world of 
drawer space, ample 
cupboards, most effi- 
cient arrangement. 
Hoosier’ s long expe- 
rience has helped 
perfect this type of 
kitchen 











eal - 


One of Hoosier's sectional serving 
pantry equipments in ‘The Mau- 
rice,’ 145 W. 58th St., New York 


Whether you build or remodel, whether 
you plan large kitchen, small kitchen or 
kitchenette, our experts can assist you. 
Write for complete information. 


Where to see the Kitchens 


The H. M. C. Sales Corporation is maintain- 
ing beautiful sample rooms 
at ror Park Avenue, New 
York City and at 308 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
The displays, including many 
assemblies of Hoosier Section- 
al Units, represent the latest 
ideas, the most advanced 
thought in modern kitchen 
equipment. You are cordial- 
ly invited to visit them. 
The 
Hoosier Manufacturing Co. 


228 Hill Street 
S| NEWCASTLE, INDIANA 


Another Hoosier unit showing the variation in 
style that enables you to find a Hoosier kitchen 
for any type of home 


© 1928, The H. M.C. 








PLANT ECOLOGY 
IX. Beech-Maple-Hemlock Association 


BY EDITH A. ROBERTS AND ELSA REHMANN 


EECHES, maples, and hemlocks are 

found growing together in old and 
stately woods in our Eastern States. The 
Canada hemlock, 7Tsuga canadensis, is a tall 
evergreen tree with seal-brown trunk, 
drooping branches, and short flat nee- 
dles. The sugar maple, Acer saccharum, 
is a sturdy round-topped tree with trunk 
furrowed and gray-brown, strong up- 
right branches, and deeply lobed leaves. 
The American beech, Fagus americana, , 
is a broad symmetrical tree with smooth, | 
steel-gray trunk, horizontal branches i 
placed in widespread tiers, and slender | 
buds and pointed leaves arranged far | 
apart on spray-like stems. 

These three trees occur 
proportions, according to the quality f 
of the soil, the amount of moisture, and 
the temperature. Sometimes, hemlocks 
predominate, as in the far North and 
on high mountains, when the forests 
are dark and green. Again, maples are 
in the majority, as in the far South, 
when the woods are more open because 
the character of the branching allows 
the light to filter through the thickly 
clustered foliage. Sometimes, in places 
where the climate is moderate and the 
soil is very rich, the beeches are most 
numerous, when the woods are marked 
by a general grayness of trunks and 
twigs. When all three trees are able to 
adapt themselves to prevailing condi- 
tions, they intermingle and form a mixed 
woods that is known as the beech- 
maple-hemlock association. 

The charm of this association depends 
upon the way the three trees appear 
together in all stages of their growth, 
from century-old specimens of gigantic 
size and incomparable beauty to saplings 
that have all the loveliness of bark and trunk, 
of branch and twig, of leaf and bud, that is so 
delightful in maturer trees. This constant 
repetition is a characteristic unique to this 
beech-maple-hemlock association. 

The young trees take the place of the under- 
growth usual in other woods. Occasionally a 
few other trees and shrubs may be found 
mingled with them, especially scattered groups 
of white birches, sweet birches, and yellow 
birches, ground covers of evergreen yew and 
mountain-laurel, and mapleleaf viburnums, 
wayfaring-trees, striped maples, and moun- 
tain maples, with, more rarely, witch-hazels 
and pagoda dogwoods. 

The interwoven branches make the woods 
quite shady, so that herbaceous plants are 
found only where sufficient light penetrates. 
Then, there are violets and trilliums, Dutch- 
mans-breeches and solomonseals, merrybells 
and starflowers, wildginger, twistedstalks, and 
cucumber-roots, and various other little plants 
whose flowers, foliage, and fruit are delightfully 


in varied 
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delicate. Ferns take the place of flowers where 
the woods lie in deeper shade, and waxy white 
indianpipes and brown beech-drops are found 
in the utterly dark places. All these trees, 





EVEN ON A SMALL PLACE, ADVANTAGE CAN BE TAKEN 


EXISTING VEGETATION OF THE BIRCH- 
ASSOCIATION IN SELECTING THE 
THE HOUSE AND GARDENS 


OF THE 
MAPLE-HEMLOCK 
SITE AND DESIGNING 


shrubs, flowers, and ferns are, however, in- 
cidental to the three important trees, and this 
emphasis focuses our attention on the dignity 
of the beeches, maples, and hemlocks. 

These woods exist only in remote places 
and are on land that has never been disturbed. 
They have been gradually disappearing ever 
since our early settlers built their houses in 
the valleys below them, for they have been 
sacrificed for: farming, for grazing, and for 
lumbering. Whenever they are destroved, 
they are for a long time lost to us, for it takes 
a century or more to replace them. Only a 
very few of the age-old forests remain and 
they are veritable landmarks. Even the 
younger woods are becoming comparatively 
rare. Their beauty is so precious that every 
effort should be made to preserve those that 
are left. They ought to appeal to every lover 
of trees. 

Such a woods would be a priceless possession 
on a large estate and make an impressive 
setting for a great house. The first problem 
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would be always the plotting of the drive, 
This would involve more than the question 
of engineering, for in laying out its lines and 
curves the spirit of the woods must be re- 
tained, the finest parts of the young 
growth be preserved, and every great 
| tree near by singled out and featured. 
The opening of the drive would give a 
chance for observing not only the 
loveliest stretches of beeches, maples, 
and hemlocks, but the incidental growth 
as well. Groups of birches that may be 
growing along the boundaries of the 
drive should be retained for their 
colorful glossy trunks, which make en- 
: livening notes among the other trees. 
“4, All the birches have gracefully arching 
branches and showery clusters of thin 
twigs from which the finely serrated 
leaves hang in filmy effect. At mid- 
summer the foliage is light and airy, in 
the autumn the leaves are touched with 
vellow, and the olive-yellow tone of the 
vellow birch is particularly lovely. The 
striped maples, too, should be made use 
of in planning the planting along the 
drive. These are striking, for their 
trunks are marked with green and yellow- 
white and in the fall their large leaves 
turn straw-colored. The mountain 
maples, with their shrub-like form and 
noticeable large leaves, are conspicu- 
ously orange and red in the autumn. 
Here and there may be wavyfaring- 
trees, or hobblebushes that are dis- 
tinguished by the rigorous structure of 
their horizontal branches, their large 
white flowers that are an outstanding 
feature of the spring, and the wine-red 
tone of their foliage that adds a rich 
note to the fall. There may be appro- 
priately, too, occasional dogwoods, with 
their spring whiteness, and a few witch-hazels, 
with flowers that are glisteningly vellow in the 
midst of the color-filled autumn; white yews 
may spread their evergreen along the edge of 
the drive and amid clumps of mountain- 
laurels. All these trees and shrubs will grow 
luxuriantly where the building of the drive 
has admitted sunlight. In the deeper un- 
disturbed woods in back of them, there will 
prevail the steady even shade that is so 
markedly characteristic of beeches, maples, 
and hemlocks. 

The drive should be continued to a point 
where a view suggests the site for the house. 
Where there is no natural clearing, the woods 
must be opened up to provide sufficient sun- 
light. They must be thinned with the greatest 
care and every effective tree left to become a 
feature of the lawn. Space will improve the 
symmetrical shapes and develop the spread of 
the branches. Maples become beautifully 
statuesque and beeches are particularly lovely 
in the open. Besides, (Continued on page 235) 
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The same fidelity to tradition expressed in this ship’s 
cupboard prevails in the many lovely Danersk pieces 
that echo other interesting periods of furniture design. 








To the dining room or a gentleman's study 


it brines the charm of long ago—~ 


N the romantic days of old Salem when the first 
families of the port were not above adding to 
their income by a little smuggling, the wealthy sea 
captain carried the very atmosphere of his cabin 
to his home ashore. 
Its ancestors fashioned by shipwrights during the 


long winter months, this Plymouth cupboard by 
Danersk is faithful to its salty heritage. 


Its distinctive slant was given with an eye to roll- 
ing seas and the simple carving and the line of 
grace and beauty are a never failing delight. 


Practical, lovely, authentic, it brings to a dining 


room or gentleman’s study the flavor of salt and 
the booming of ghostly sails. 

See it by all means and at the same time ask us to 
show you the slide-top table and the graceful ladder- 
back chairs that go with it to make up one of the 
most interesting of all the Danersk groups. 

Start now to collect Danersk furniture. It is our 
ideal to preserve for posterity the richest and love- 
liest tradition of the past and to make Danersk fur- 
niture the prized collectors’ 1tems of tomorrow. 
You are always welcome in our showrooms, either 
in New York or Chicago, whether you wish to 


purchase or not. 


DANERSK 


ErskINE- DanrortTH CorporaTion, 383 Madison Ave., N. ¥ 


Wholesale and Reta Chicago Salesrcoms: 315 N. Michigan Ave. 


Los Angeles Distributor: 2869 W. 7th St. Factories in New England 
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A SIX-ROOM STUCCO HOUSE OF SIMPLE DESIGN 
Designed by the Atlantic Division of the Architects’ Small House Service Bureau 


HIS house is attractive because of its 

simple, straightforward character, dig- 
nified lines, and unbroken surfaces — an effect 
that is more difficult to achieve in a small house 
than in a large one. The house is designed to 
be built of stucco, with slate or wooden shingles 
for the roof, and with metal casements. The 
triple window in the dining-room and the bay 
window in the living-room are features that 
are attractive from the outside and will prove 
to be inviting from the inside. The stucco 
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Living Rm. 


134 x 173 


Dining Rm- 
127 x 134 





Finst Froor PLan 


should have a finish of fine grain with a slightly 
uneven surface. It may be buff, a warm gray, 
or a faint pink in color. The door frame should 
be painted to match the house, but the door 
should be oak, of driftwood-gray or natural- 
oak color. 

The plan is compact and economical to an 


*THGSE who may be interested to know 
more about this house may write to 
Room 834, 250 Park Avenue, New York 
City, where the headquarters of the 
Atlantic Division of the Architects’ 
Small House Service Bureau are situated. | 
This Bureau is a non-profit-making organ- 
ization of practising architects, controlled 
by the American Institute of Architects, 
whose object is to provide people of 
limited means with many of the advan- 
tages of professional architectural service. 
Its activities are twofold: it has designed 
and drawn up, for distribution at a nomi- 
nal cost, a large number of five- and six- 
room houses of various types; it will give 
counsel and advice, also for a nominal fee, 
on all matters pertaining to the planning, 
financing, and building of smaller houses 
— that is, of those of not more than six 
rooms. 

Plans of this house are for sale by the 
Bureau for $36.50. For those who wish 
to obtain estimates of the cost of the house 
a ‘plans-on-approval service’ allows one 
to borrow the plans long enough to ob- 
tain figures from a contractor. All other 
questions except on costs will be gladly 
answered by the Bureau. In referring to 
this house, please use the figures OF. 21. 
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unusual degree for a small house, with well- 
arranged living space anda kitchen that shows a 
logical placing of equipment. The space op- 
posite the sink is reserved for the stove and 
there is room on the two end walls for addi- 
tional cupboards, if desired. There is a good- 
sized closet in the kitchen for extra supplies 
and utensils, and a rear entry large enough to 
hold the ice box. Upstairs the master’s bed- 
room is large enough to accommodate twin 
beds. Also it has the luxury of three closets. 


Ben Rm- 


134 x 172 





Steconn FLroor Pran 
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ITH Fenestra Casements for the gates 
Wr Fairyland—a collie for a faithful 
courtier — small daughter has a charming 
background for “let’s pretend.” % ”% The 
Fenestra-equipped home has many such 
lovely spots to set your child—or you— 
adreaming. Each sparkling, many-paned win- 
dow frames a patterned bit of outdoors. 
Each is a picture in itself— a delightful part 
of a decorative scheme. * % ” There is 
unexpected pleasure, too, in living with these 








better steel casements — smooth, easy oper- 
ation — convenient washing of both sides of 
the glass from within the room— screens 
inside, clean and protected from the weather 
— outswinging sash that capture even the 
breeze that parallels the wall. 7 * 7” All 
these advantages — plus weather tightness 
without the expense of weather-stripping; 
and at a cost much less than you would 
suppose— in fact, little if any more than 
the cost of ordinary windows. v 7 7 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 2258 EAST GRAND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


FACTORIES: DETROIT, MICHIGAN, AND OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA CONVENIENT WAREHOUSE STOCKS. 
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WHAT COLOR DID To A LITTLE 


HOUSE IN A ROW 


How It made Livable a House of No Charaéter 
BY HAZEL DELL BROWN 


NE should never stultify himself by 
stating that he will never do thus or 
so — sooner or later he is bound to do that 
very thing. On many occasions | vehemently 
declared I would never buy one of those houses 
in a row which are built by the hundreds in 
our small city and by the tens of thousands in 
larger ones. .‘1 would rather live in a barn 
than in one of those ordinary, monotonous 
cubicles.’ 
The time came, no matter here the why and 
how, when | found myself in possession of one 


of those wearisome houses, utterly lacking 
picturesqueness, rather ashamed and apolo- 
getic. There was one bright spot in the situa- 
tion: the house was just being built and I was 
given permission to choose my floors, wood- 
work, wallpaper, and lighting fixtures. Right 
there my interest began to quicken — was it 
possible to make anything out of one of these 
little ‘pill boxes,’ was color as potent as | had 
thought, and could it make up for the absence 
of architectural charm? 

By exercising my best powers of persuasion 














A SOFT GREEN RUG AGAINST A DEEP 
TERRA-COTTA TILED LINOLEUM FLOOR, 
WALLS OF SALMON-PINK, CAFE-AU-LAIT 
WOODWORK, REMOVED THE LIVING- 
ROOM FROM THE CATEGORY OF THE 
COMMONPLACE. THE ROOM WAS FUR- 
THER HELPED BY OILING THE BRICKS OI 
THE FIREPLACE TO GIVE THEM A DARKER 
TONE AND MAKE THEIR JOINTS LEss 
CONSPICUOUS 


I managed to coax the builder to make one 
change in the plans, which, while costing less 
than the original construction, added no end 
of charm to the living-room. The plan called 
for an open stairway, but | had my stairs 
closed, running them up between partitions 
from a platform two steps up which is reached 
by an arched opening. The coat closet, which 
was entered from the living-room, is now 
entered from the stair landing, thereby creat- 
ing a much needed space for an attractive 
grouping of my nest of tables and hanging 
bookshelves, as well as a place for the piano 
where the open stairs were. The closet makes a 
jolly little telephone booth. 





THE ILLUSTRATION ABOVE SHOWS THE 
STAIR AS PLANNED; THE ONE AT THE 


LEFT AS IT WAS CHANGED. RUNNING 
THE STAIR UP BETWEEN PARTITIONS 
AND PLACING THE DOOR TO THE CLOSET 
ON THE STAIR LANDING GAVE CON- 
SIDERABLE ADDITIONAL WALL SPACE 


Red in varying intensities, hues, and shades 
is my color, so a lovely shade of coral-pink 
was chosen for the theme, used in different 
ways throughout the house. I realized if | 
succeeded in pulling this house out of the 
slough of mediocrity that it would be necessary 
to use some drastic measures. So the color 
schemes started with the floor, and, instead 
of the regulation hardwood floor which was 
specified, | used for the living-room and dining- 
room a rich, glowing, terra-cotta, six-inch-tile 
embossed linoleum. Proceeding from this 
base, | selected a delicious shade of salmon- 
pink vellum paper. It really looks like painted 
plaster, and just here | might tell you what 
pangs | suffered over this paper. 

It was hung before the linoleum was laid 
and while there were no shades at the windows. 
When | first saw it, my heart sank — it was 
so vivid it looked almost red to me. But when 
the terra-cotta floor was in place and the shades 
and draperies hung, the paper settled back 
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AWARDED GOLD MEDAL OF HONOR IN NATIVE INDUSTRIAL ART 
39TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 
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A WALL IN THE SHOWROOMS 


17th CENTURY ENGLISH OAK 
DRESSER, BY KENSINGTON. 


* 


M——~——— SOLLOWING tthe restoration, when 

lis 17th Century England began to ex- 
‘ ) » perience a comfort in living akin to 

ew |) that we enjoy, the oak dresser became 
Sis —*—>@ the ubiquitous piece of furniture. 
Long and low, with the convenience of its deep 
drawers, it rapidly displaced the refectory as the 
wall-table in the great hall, served both as side- 
table in the dining room and found a useful place 
in the bedroom. 





Today in living-hall and dining room it meets 


The purchase of Ken- 




















the requirements as effectively as any furniture 
subsequently developed, and seems to bring with 
it into our modern lioes something of the sturdy 
spirit and the warm hospitality that characterized 
English life of the period. 

Early English oak furniture by Kensington is 
authentic in every detail of design and is made by 
hand throughout of the solid oak in antique con- 
struction in a manner to retain the character and 
the decorative quality of old work. 


> 
i 


Kensington Furniture is made in all the decorative 
styles appropriate for American homes. 


Write for illustrated 


sington Furniture may 
be arranged through 
your decorator or 
furniture dealer 


SHOWROOMS - 


KENSINGTON: COMPANY 


DECORATIVE FURNITURE 


NEW YORK 


41 WEST 45th STREET - 


LEAMA iS CLE A = 





Booklet B and pam- 
phlet, ““How Ken- 
sington Furniture 


May Be Purchased” 


SIXTH FLOOR 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





THE CURTAINS IN THE DINING-ROOM ARE OF POPLIN IN A DEEP PINK-NASTURTIUM COLOR. THEY ARE FINISHED WITH FOUR-INCH 





SET-ON HEMS OF SOFT GREEN GLAZED CHINTZ. THE VALANCE BOARDS ARE PAINTED CAFE£-AU-LAIT WITH GREEN MOULDINGS AND 

BROWN CARVED ROSETTES SET AT REGULAR INTERVALS. NOTE THE COMFORTABLE HASSOCKS IN LIEU OF A RUG. YELLOW CALICO 

CURTAINS WITH A TINY RED AND BLACK SPRIGGED DESIGN, EDGED WITH YELLOW RICKRACK BRAID, YELLOW SHELVES, AND A 
DEEP IVORY EMBOSSED LINOLEUM FLOOR MAKE A DARK KITCHEN FAIRLY BRIGHT 


into its proper relationship, and really ‘you 
never saw a lovelier background color. All 
day long, from early morning to lamplight, 
it has such an exquisite tone, especially at 
twilight. Just try a yellow-pink wall sometime. 

In the dining-room I have used that charm- 
ing Colonial paper with the jade-green and 
pink on a beige background, the pink relating 
this room to the living-room. A chair rail was 
added, for I like this paper hung above a dado. 

The woodwork throughout the living-room 
and dining-room is café-au-lait, and all of the 








ORGANDIE CURTAINS OF YELLOW-ROSE ARE THE SAME COLOR AS 
THE SPOOL BED AND DRESSER. THE FLOOR IS GREEN JASPE 
LINOLEUM, AND THE HOOKED RUGS AND WALLPAPER DESIGN A 


glass curtains throughout the house are a soft 
sheer coffee-colored French marquisette which 
blends beautifully with the wood trim. 

The bookshelves with the quaint wire-mesh 
doors were added to either side of the fire- 
place, which by the way was a very red and 
white Santa Claus affair before | toned both 
bricks and mortar to a quiet, old brick color 
by using an ordinary floor stain. Also | per- 
suaded the carpenter to cut about five inches 
from the fireplace mantel, thereby improving 
the proportions of it very much. 





COMBINATION OF BOTH COLORS ON A BEIGE BACKGROUND 


The map over the mantel is an inexpensive 
one, but, mounted on wall-board, treated with 
two coats of shellac, and framed in green, it 
makes an attractive spot of color. The deep 
blue color of the water, a nice relief, is echoed 
in four little Della Robbia medallions on the 
opposite side of the room. The living-room 
rug is a pretty green Axminster, the over- 
draperies a semiglazed toile de jouy with 
a most delicious lettuce-green background 
and design in téte de négre with brilliant 
touches of the color (Continued on page 240) 





IN THIS ROOM A BRILLIANT GOAT’S HAIR RUG IS USED WITH A 
PLAIN BLACK LINOLEUM FLOOR. THE WALLPAPER HAS A RICH 
YELLOW BACKGROUND AND THE CHINTZ HANGINGS A BLACK 
BACKGROUND 
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Outmoded by this modern development in heating, exposed 
radiators are fast disappearing from America’s finer homes. 


Trane Concealed Heaters have won their place as “Successors 
to the Radiator” because they permit complete freedom in 
toom arrangement and decoration. Entirely out of sight ex- 
cepting the artistic damper grille, not an inch of floor 
space wasted, no soiling of walls or drapes — nothing 
obtrusively drawing attention to the source of heat! 


Yet heat is there in volume — instantly controlled by 
the damper grille. This vastly improved comfort is 


: — ! 
ip The Trane Heating k 
Unit 
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Trane 
Concealed 
Heaters 


in the new 
distinctive 
homes 





Residence of John K. Shaw, Esq., 
4861 East Lake Harriett Blvd., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


possible because the Trane Concealed Heater is not a radiator 
in disguise, but an entirely different type of heating unit hidden 
between the walls. A patented copper heating element makes 
the difference. It operates from the same boiler—connects with 
the same pipes — yet weighs only !/; as much. Also built into 
visible Trane Heat Cabinets, finished to match your 
furniture and installed in either old or new homes. 


For best heating results, get a complete Trane 
Vapor System, with Trane Traps and Valves, 


: the accepted standard of the heating world. 
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HEAT CONCEALED 
CABINETS HEATERS 


*yy PUMPS AND HEATING SPECIALTIES * 








NEAT CABINETS 
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wee j THE TRANE CO. (Est. 1885) 
oy Fw) ’ 264 Cameron Ave., La Crosse, Wis. 
ol. Clip the 
‘ coupon, ae 
L = mail now! pete namie 
Address..... crcccccccccccecccces scccccccececccovesccssececooesosescsosooce 


Send free booklet on Trane Heat Cabinets and Concealed Heaters. 
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TRANSFERRED fiw 


ROBABLY doorbells and telephones ring 

nearly as often in all other cities as they 
do in Washington; but I think not quite. 
If it seems rash to state that Washington re- 
ceives extra attention in this line, just meditate 
for a moment; suppose you were an agent or a 
project monger of any kind, and suppose you 
had to travel anyway. Would you not plan to 
take in the nation’s capital on your beat? 
Ninety-nine chances out of a hundred you 
would. Ninety-nine out of a hundred of them 
do. And all the ninety-nine go around town 
ringing doorbells. Our cottage stands upon a 
corner midway between two car lines, and 
abutting a bus stop; and consequently every 
professional bell-ringer in the country rings my 
bell. 

I try not to feel too crotchety about it; but I 
have this to say. The housewife’s problem 
nowadays is just the reverse of that which 
confronted Mark Twain on his first visit 
to Grover Cleveland. We remember from 
the Autobiography that Mr. Clemens, 
while talking to Mr. Cleveland in his of- 
fice, sat down informally upon the corner 
of Mr. Cleveland’s desk, not noticing that 
sixteen bell buttons were clustered there. 
At once, sixteen attentive young men 
burst into the room and presented them- 
selves inquiringly at the desk. And Cleve- 
land said, ‘ You are dismissed, gentlemen. 
Your services are not required. Mr. 
Clemens is sitting on the bells.’ 

Our predicament as housewives is just 
the opposite; we each have one doorbell, 
and sixteen young men walk up our steps 
each day to ring it; not sixteen secretaries, 
or sixteen suitors, but sixteen determined 
ambassadors from extraneous concerns. 
Of course, we might placard our doorway, 
POSITIVELY NO AGENTS, but not one 
of these agents admits himself to be ex- 
actly an agent. Each is a sort of super- 
heterodyne sales manager introducing a 
new idea. 

On arriving in Washington, I was 
warned that most of the Southern agents 
open their remarks by inquiring, ‘Are yuh 
the lady of the haouser’ A real orator 
from the land of Patrick Henry hates to 
waste the opening lines of his address on a 
‘mother’s helper’ or a maid. But for some time 
that question was not put to me. I should not 
have cared, thought I, if it had been; it is a real 
compliment nowadays to be taken for anything 
so festive as a mother’s helper. Besides, | knew 
that some of my most worldly friends had had 
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VI. The Housewife’s Carillon 


BY 
FRANCES LESTER WARNER 


the question put to them. One otherwise truth- 
ful young matron told me that she always took 
turns with her maid in being the lady of the 
house; no matter which goes to the door, the 
other is the lady, and not in. 

I was discussing this with Agatha Brainerd 
one day, and she assured me that she herself 
had never yet admitted that she was the lady 





‘OH, LET ME SEE,’ SAID I CORDIALLY, BUT WITH 
GREAT RAPIDITY, ‘YOU’VE COME FOR THE ASHES, 
HAVE N’'T YOU?’ 


of her house. She always posed as her tiny 
daughter’s caretaker, and not authorized to 
buy. 

‘Well, then,’ replied one sharp-eyed young 
agent, suspecting guile, ‘perhaps | might be 
able to interest you in this set of books.’ 
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Illustrated by Beatrice Stevens 


TO WASHINGTON 


‘Oh, no,’ said Agatha despondently, ‘I don’t 
know how to read.’ 

‘These books,’ persisted the agent, now 
thoroughly awake, ‘will help you learn.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ rejoined Agatha with tragic final- 
ity, ‘I’ve often tried.’ 

Agatha is the joint product of Newnham and 
Bryn Mawr, but she knows how to act. 

After learning all these convenient strata- 
gems, | decided that | would consider the wife 
of our landlord technically the lady of our 
house, so that I could always say she was not 
in. This went very well for some weeks, until 
the day when I was making sugar cookies and 
lost my temper the third time the doorbell 
rang. The cookies that | was making were by 
no means ordinary cookies. They were for a 
children’s party, and I was cutting them out 
with my pet collection of animal cooky cutters, 
—a collection that I have been gathering for 
years from many nooks and corners of the 
world, — rabbits of all shapes and sizes, 
dolphins, whales, elephants, dogs, horses, 
cats, pigs, ducks, hens, tapirs, bisons, 
swans, lions, ladies and gentlemen, and 
giraffes. Some of them are rare and won- 
derful; some of the most amusing were de- 
signed for me by Phineas; and many of 
them have pointed horns and slender, 
spirited tails. [t is an absorbing occupa- 
tion to roll them out just thin enough, and 
cut them out delicately, and get them into 
their pans without warping a single con- 
tour of their darling forms. 

Twice during the process I had an- 
swered the doorbell already, and once my 
telephone. Cooky dough is long-suffering 
substance, up to a certain point; but if you 
desert a half panful of cookies in the midst 
of cutting them out, they will begin to 
‘spread.’ Instead of dainty animals of a 
spare and elfin shape, you will have stodgy 
beasts with puffy legs and bulbous horns. 
All your horses will turn out to be Per- 
cherons, and your chickens will be Cochin- 
China hens. | particularly wanted these 
cookies to be perfect, and I was hurrying 
like mad — when the peal of my doorbell 
by a third hand rent the air. 

Hastily taking a squint into the oven 
where a prize panful was baking, | left my 
cooky cutter in its furrow and went to the 
door. What else could I do? It might be an in- 
sured parcel-post package that I was expecting, 
or Phineas’s new suit home from the tailor, or it 
might be a friend of mine who had promised to 
stop in on her way to (Continued on page 237) 
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Balsam-Wool is a blanket of 
fluffy wood fibre that looks and 
feels like sheep’s wool and is its 
practical equivalent in insulat- 
ing efficiency. Balsam-Wool is 
windproof, waterproof, fire- 
resistant, sanitary and durable. 
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tucks 
/ in 


— —the most 
important thing 
to remember when 
buying insulation 

“Shall I select a rigid or a flexible mate- 
rial?” Keep this question in mind and it 
will be easy to select the right insulation 
for your home. Then, neither trade-names, 


salesmanship nor advertising will confuse 
you on this important subject. 


Remember this simple fact: Flexible in- 
sulation, such as Balsam-Wool, is made 
and used for only one purpose— for insu- 
lation. It is added to walls and roofs— 
tucked snugly betweenstuddings and joists 
and into every crack and crevice to make 
houses heat-tight. There is no other way. 
Unless it tucks in, no material will stop 
the big heat loss that occurs through cracks. 


The thickness of the material used is also 
quite as important as the type of material. 
Authorities recommend a full inch of in- 
sulation as the most profitable investment. 


Balsam-Wool is the only blanket form 
of building insulation sold in full inch as 
well as half-inch thicknesses. 


Investigate the subject thoroughly before 
you spend a cent for insulation. Mail the 
coupon now for a free sample of Balsam- 
Wool and a copy of our instructive book- 
let, “House Comfort That Pays for Itself.” 


WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 
Makers of both flexible and rigid insulation 
Mills at Cloquet, Minnesota 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





Balsam-Wool 


—the flexible insulating and sound deadening blanket 
SOLD THROUGH RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS 














WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 





The Weyerhaeuser Guarantee 
is behind Balsam-Wool. It 
assures highest quality and 


Dept. 80, Cloquet, Minn. 
Gentlemen: Please send free sample of Balsam- 


Wool and booklet ** House Comfort that Pays 
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PRE-EMINENCE ESTABLISHED BY WORLD’S 
HIGHEST HONORS 


A 


In selecting Rookwood for yourself or as a gift, 
your own good judgment is confirmed by the highest 
awards in International Exhibitions throughout the 
last half century. 

Every piece of Rookwood is a masterpiece—a triumph of 
the potters’s skill, decorated and signed by a renowned artist. 


Study a piece of Rookwood. You cannot fail to recognize the 
perfect harmony of form, color, decoration, and glaze which 
makes it supreme. 


Exclusive distributors in most cities have Rookwood. If you 
rd not know the name of your Rookwood dealer, write us 
irect. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY 


Mount Adams, Cincinnati, Ohio 














THE PIaANo 
(Continued from page 151) 


it speaks more loudly against the 
inhabitants of the house than 
does any chord struck upon its 
wires, since the very position of 
the instrument in the room dis- 
plays the esteem in which it is 
held and the value that is placed 
upon its message. It seems to me 
that the only thing more depress- 
ing than a home utterly devoid of 
music (which might only be a 
temporary state subject to the 
exigencies of the pocketbook) is 
the home where the piano as an 
object of potential beauty of both 
sound and sight is not realized. 

It is the grand piano that suffers 
the greatest indignities. It is far 
superior to the upright in line 
and decorative possibilities, but 
its size presents a difficult prob- 
lem to the average household. 
To minimize this problem, the 
instrument is frequently pushed 
into the darkest and most remote 
corner and treated as a sort of 
whatnot, a means of display 
for all the elaborately framed 
photographs of the family in 
their best dresses and all the show 
pieces of bric-a-brac that the 
house affords, thereby defeating 
the original purpose, concealing 
all its possible beauty of line and 
form, and making it into the very 
thing it is believed to be—a 
conspicuously clumsy and awk- 
ward piece of furniture. 

It is very simple to change all 
this; a piano’s true beauty lies in 
its utility and the evidences of it, 
and all other decorative ideas are 
subordinate. First of all, there 
are certain fundamental laws of 
placing the grand piano which 
should not be ignored. It requires 
the best available light and should 
be so placed that light from a 
window on the left will be thrown 
upon the keyboard and the music 
rack—light must not shine in 
the eyes of anyone sitting at the 
keyboard. It must be guarded 
against dampness and sudden 
changes of temperature. Finally, 
it should be placed well out from 
the wall, the graceful curved side 
toward the room, and, if possible, 
at such an angle that anyone 
entering the room can see its 
keyboard. These requirements 
are not always easy to comply 
with, especially in the living-room 
of the average apartment house. 
It is then a matter for careful 
study, finally choosing that plac- 
ing which best suits the individual 
household: if it is a performing 
household, other points will be 
sacrificed for the sake of the proper 
light; if the more decorative 
aspect is the only one that need 
be considered, then light may be 





sacrificed for the sake of a grace- 
ful curve and pleasing angle. A 
paper pattern of the exact size 
of the piano is sometimes a great 
help in solving this problem, 
especially when moving the in- 
strument into another room or a 
new home. It saves much wear 
and tear on floors, dispositions, 
and backs. 

The most important point of 
placing settled, the piano should 
now be considered positively from 
a decorative standpoint. Mute, it 
stands as a most subtle and reveal- 
ing expression of the tastes and 
consideration of those around it. 

The keyboard should be open; 
there may be no one at the 
moment to play upon it, but an 
open piano has an inviting and 
hospitable air. This has a prac- 
tical side also, for ivory keys when 
shut away from light soon become 
very yellow. Music upon the open 
rack is just another touch, small 
but important, indicative of the 
musical taste within the house 
and showing that the piano is 
really used. What to do with 
that broad expanse of highly 
polished top so alluring to every 
tiny speck of dust has always 
been a big question. To keep the 
top up will not solve the problem 
and it is far better for the interior 
construction of the piano to have 
it down. As far as actual music is 
concerned, it is not necessary to 
have it up except in the case of a 
musicale, and then only when the 
room is very large. The shiny 
expanse of a grand-piano top 
may be relieved with a piece of 
drapery. It provides an excellent 
opportunity to display a rare bit 
of tapestry, brocade, or an old 
Paisley shawl, and such a decora- 
tion will in no way interfere with 
the resonance of the piano. There 
must be nothing that rattles or 
vibrates. The top of the piano 
must not be looked upon as a 
repository for objects that family 
pride would have prominently 
displayed. A single vase with a 
beautiful line or some well-pro- 
portioned object of artistic value 
is all the further adornment that 
is necessary. Restraint in the 
selection of what goes on the top 
will result only in dignity and 
charm and serve to bring out the 
individual distinction of each com- 
ponent part. 

This has just been considering 
the piano individually. It can 
also be the focal point of a highly 
interesting group of furniture 
naturally and logically consisting 
of a bench or chair, a cabinet or 
group of shelves for music, and a 
lamp. This is a unit of great 
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You have only to look around you at any fashionable gather of giptor 
cars t@,notice the predominance of Buicks—and to recogni } thapfBuick 
popularity is founded on the bedrock of finer style and fingy ance. 


Tasteful color harmonies—slim, youthful lines—and luxuriog yinte Drs distin- 
guish Buick bodies by Fisher, just as thrilling getaway, virilepowegfind match- 
less smoothness place Buick far ahead of other cars on eet | id highway. 


ry, 


There must alWays be a leader in every field—one wha ProngOtes and directs 
progress—and Buick has filled this role in the field offf newmoderate-priced 


automobiles for v\" years. ' | | y 


That’s why today’s Buick is so able ari beautiful. Tha s why it is winning 
such warm favor in all parts of América. That’g wh the mode is Buick. 


SEDANS $1195 to $1995 + \ COUPES $1195 to $1850 ’ SORT MODELS $1195 to $1525 


All prices f. 0. b. Fiint, Mich., govéyment tax to be added. Th G. M.A.C. ina fn the most desirable, is available. 
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Field Pattern Design No. 1531 


These are Romany Rainbow Tiles reproduced direct 
from the original. The colors in any shipment range 
from russet through the tans to a delicate green 
and when laid present a medley of golden shades 


ROMA 


QUARRY = 





SEE OUR 
CATALOGUE 


SweetS 


Pages B1500-1-2 
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/ HE warmth, cheerfulness, lux- 

ury and unusual beauty of a 
living room done in Romany Rain- 
bow Tiles is immediately apparent 
to your most casual guest. But 
you alone will know the economy, 
durability and cleanliness which 
this floor and wall material brings 
to your home. 


UNITED STATES QUARRY TILE CO. 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 
Member, Associated Tile Manufacturers 





Romany Rainbow 





Romany Red Romany Grey 





Romany Brown 


ROMANY QUARRY TILES 
are an American product 
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THE PIANO 
(Continued from page 200) 


decorative possibilities. Each ele- 
ment should be studied in its 
relation to the important member 
of the group. The bench, if one 
is used, is usually like the piano 
in style and decoration. A chair 
must be sturdy, but harmonious 
and of good line. The lamp must 
be practical from the musician’s 
standpoint, but suitably propor- 
tioned; an adjustable floor lamp 
not too heavily shaded is best. 
The cabinet must be conveniently 
placed, preferably at the left of 
the piano; built-in shelves are 
ideal for music and heavy books 
and frequently can form a fitting 
background for the group as a 
whole. 

Much that has been said about 
the grand piano is also true for 
the upright. Because of its shape, 
it has greater limitations and 
perhaps for this very reason would 
seem to be a greater problem. It 
would seem to me simpler; just 
so much can be done with it and 
no more. In placing, it should 
never be against an outside wall, 
for this means changes of tem- 
perature which are harmful to 
the instrument. If the room can 
be spared, it is well to place it 
slightly out from the walls. And 
it is quite possible to place it 
with the back exposed to the 
room, with good decorative effect 
and with consequent greater rich- 
ness of tone. Such an arrangement 
requires a drapery of some decora- 
tive material or the use of a screen. 
One upright piano, rather elab- 


orately decorated, that was used 
in this way had a screen of cloth- 
of-gold inserted in the rear frame 
of the piano. Again guard against 
overloading the top; one or, at 
the most, two well-chosen objects, 
such as a pair of candlesticks, are 
all that should ever be placed 
upon its top. If the piano is 
placed against the wall, a piece 
of tapestry or brocade in panel 
effect may be hung on the wall 
back of it. 

In buying a new piano, it goes 
without saying that the first 
consideration is the quality of the 
instrument. But it is no longer 
necessary to be limited to the 
conservative style of case. The 
piano manufacturers were quick 
to see that with the increasing 
demand for period furniture there 
was distinct need that the piano 
case should be able to take its 
proper place in the decorative 
scheme of the room. Conse- 
quently, it is possible to-day to 
buy the foremost makes of pianos 
encased in the various period 
styles, authentically and distinc- 
tively decorated. A wide choice 
in woods and design is used 
throughout the different English, 
Italian, French, and Spanish 
periods. These cases, restrained 
or elaborate as you desire, are 
works of art designed by artists 
expert in period design, and offer 
to the purchaser every oppor- 
tunity to have his piano consistent 
with the decorative scheme of 
the remainder of the room. 
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GARDENS OF OLD GEORGETOWN 
(Continued from page 155) 


sprays to a cluster of Pride-of- 
Haarlem tulips, with Phlox divari- 
cata, cream Helge iris (one of the 
intermediates so perfect for the 
small garden), and pale prim- 
roses at their feet. 

The natural and_ inevitable 
place to sit proved to be under 
the leaning maple tree, so a sec- 
tion of the walk was widened 
there into a brick pavement large 
enough for a long table, an old 
wooden bench, and garden chairs, 
all painted a beautiful dark green 
—no stock paint, this, but the 
result of experimental mixings. 
The play of dappling light and 
shadow on the red and russet 
surface of the pavement gives 
never failing pleasure, and before 
the first season was over its 
cracks were filled with moss and it 
looked as if it had been laid down, 





as the geologists sav, with the 
house. This pavement, ending on 
a line with the bird-bath pedestal 
at the turn of the wall, was 
connected with this wall by a 
rose arch, upon one side of which 
the garden’s mistress planted a 
delicate Tausendsch6n rose and 
then, because the master said, 
“And where are the red roses?’ 
upon the other a Paul’s scarlet 
climber. At the time of their 
yearly riot, people gaze, and some 
say, ‘How French!’ and some say, 
‘You really must take out the 
red one.’ But clear air and sun- 
light and greenery work miracles 
of reconciliation and the com- 


bination is still allowed. 

One of the ugly places in the 
back yard was the hard-baked 
clay earth under the group of 
shrubs, too shady in the summer 
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always hang snug and true 


Ponposa Pine is as clean as a hound’s tooth—straight, 
shape-holding, easy to cut and fit. That’s why so many 
manufacturers of sash, doors and trim perfer it. Carpen- 
ters like to work with Pondosa Pine. Saves time and 
labor. Building contractors know that it is one of the 
most economical and satisfactory building materials they 
can possibly use. Pondosa is a real insulator against 
heat or cold. It is weather defying. Handsome in grain- 
ing. Easily patterned or shaped to suit each individual 
preference or need. 

Pondosa Pine guarantees satisfaction in many parts 
of the home. It is continually proving to builders that 
nothing can really take the place of good wood. Pondosa 
is so thoroughly seasoned that time or weather will not 
affect it. It takes paint better and holds it longer. 
Rigidly graded, it insures the proper pieces for every 
job. Expertly milled, it saves labor costs in finishing 
and guarantees excellent appearance when placed in 
your home. Insist on Pondosa from your architect 
or builder. Write us now for booklet and ask your 
dealer to show you trade-marked Pondosa Pine or 
write us for a sample. Address Dept. 11, Western Pine 
Manufacturers Association of Portland, Oregon. 


Your questions answered in Pondosa booklet 


America’s home owners and builders, men and women 
vitally interested in better homes, asked us hundreds 
of questions which will be answered in a new booklet 
we are preparing. When it is printed we will send you 
a free copy, if you file your name with us now. 


Pondosa Pine 


The Pick o'the Pines 





Doors of Pondosa Pine must 
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Rogers, Lunt & Bowlen Co., H. B, 2-28 “The Art of Table Setting” ts arranged in portfolio style, ZO by 12%, inches in HZ, and 


| Greenfield, Massachusetts, 

Please send me a copy of ‘The Art of Table Setting’’. I en- 
close fifteen 2-cent stamps (30¢) to cover part of the cost of pro- 
duction and mailing. 


illustrated with actual photographs (measuring 7 by Q inches), which illustrate model 
table settings made under the supervision of the author of a well-known book of etiquette. 
There is a separate unit for Breakfast, for Luncheon, and for each occasion, All has been 
prepared in a way to answer one’s questions quickly and furnish correct and adaptable 


suggestions. 
44 = 
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Oo we wrote the sort of a book 


a qoeng w/e would be interested. UL 


e imagined a young wife and her husband—a 
(\ charming young couple, of course—with taste and 
background, living modestly, yet smartly. And 
we pictured them as entertaining another young 
couple over the week end... 

And we wrote the sort of book that we thought the 
wife would be interested in. Taking up, one by one, the 
problems of setting a smart, attractive table—for breakfast, 
luncheon, tea, dinner and one of those delightfully inconse- 
quential late suppers. 

Nothing elaborate. Nothing formal. Touching on a 
score of little matters that such books usually omit, yet 
which give those intimate touches that make for real style 


and real distinction. 





Practical to the last degree . . . and beautifully illus- 
trated. A book that you will surely want to keep. 

The couple we had in mind would naturally be one 
whose instinct and breeding would lead them to select, in 
silverware, nothing but STERLING. And to whose innate 
sense of line and beauty and sty/e the appeal of “Treasure” 
had been quite irresistible... We rather suspect them of 
having chosen the Early American Style—not merely be- 
cause of its vogue—but because here, truly, is authentic 18th 


Century American design with all its delicacy and restraint 





and exquisite charm. 

But the book doesn’t tell our story (except by inference) 
—it tells your story. And we shall be more than happy to 
send you a copy, if you care to fill out the coupon on the 


opposite page. PLAIN 





Treasure 
: ROGERS, LUNT & BOWLEN CoO. 
Silversmiths + Creators of Distinctive Tableware 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Member of the Sterling Silversmiths Guild of America 





She Garly Aerie da Nyle 


The Early American Style takes its inspiration from 
some of the choicest museum pieces of Early American 
silver. Offered in buth the plain and engraved.... 


”, + * Your jeweler will be glad to show this together 
‘4 el % WUT 4 0 I ll | y t with the other lovely “Treasure” designs... 


STERLING 925/j000 FINE 
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The 
Carolinas | 

from | 
teen “Beauty in Brick” | 


hore’ restful charm and | 
striking dignity in this 
CSorestblend home ~ ~ ~ 


Tue beauty of this Southern Colo- 
nial home is enhanced by exterior 
walls of Forestblend face brick. 
This new texture brick, in a wide 
range of marvelous colors, gives to 
any home a distinctive touch but | 
seldom achieved. | 
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Know more about this remarkable | 
face brick. Send today for ‘‘Beauty | 
in Brick’’ the Finzer Plan Book 
illustrating the 50 homes, most 
popular of those built during the | 
past year. You will surely find in | 
it one to satisfy you from both | 
a cost and an artistic standpoint. | 
A method of securing free plans 
for your new home is suggested 
therein. Sent promptly on the re- 
0 of 50 cents in stamps or wrap- 
ped coin. Use the coupon. 


THE FINZER BROS. CLAY CO. 


SUGARCREEK 7 OHIO 


estblend’ 


FACE BRICK 


FINZER BROS. CLAY CO., 

SUGARCREEK, OHIO 
Gentlemen: | am enclosing $0c for which please send me promptly your new 

plan book ‘*Beauty in Brick.”’ 
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(Continued from page 201) 


for grass to grow there and bare 
and brown at all times. With the 
help of a patient husband and 
after many trips to the country 
in the family car, the iron-hard 
soil was replaced, little by little, 
by leaf mould and planted with 
wild things, a path of stepping- 
stones was run through it, and, 
behold, a ‘woods’ — twenty feet 
square! It is the garden’s joke 
and brings a smile to the most 
unsympathetic face. But for 
weeks in the spring it is the 
prettiest and most interesting 
place in the garden. In the middle 
of February the winter-aconites 
poke their green crooks through 
the leaves under the _ snow, 
Erythronium, the troutlily, from 
the mountains of California, is at 
home there, then in turn come 
all the native wild flowers. A 
little triangular spot where the 
path divides is an experimental 
‘acid-soil’ garden where arbutus 
and ladyslippers, birdsfoot violets 
and groundpine, grow — though 
it cannot be said they yet thrive! 
But the pine-needle and moss- 
tufted surface of the place is pretty, 
and partridgeberries, bluets, pip- 
sissewas, and other less exacting 
personalities make their yearly 
appearance. The only ‘culti- 
vated’ plants are a few Scillas, 
because they are lovely with the 
drooping yellow forsythia sprays 
and the pink peach blossoms, and 
later a group of tall Leucojums. 
Where their native habitat is the 
writer does not know, but feels 
they must be woods lovers, they 
are so completely in harmony 
with the unfolding new fern 
fronds. The ferns keep up the 
fiction of the woods when their 
leaves turn brown under the first 
frost. 

The second year, twenty feet 
were added to the property and a 
real garden wall of old bricks — a 
sublimation of the little one — 
was built round it. In the far 
corner, and practically a part of 
the garden wall, was constructed 
a tool house of the same old 
brick, its side toward the house 
half buried under the higher level 
of the garden. The wall is an 
especially beautiful one of shades 
of red and orange, with here and 
there a black chimney brick, and 
is laid up with grayish mortar 
that gives a bloom to the surface 
against which all colors blend and 
harmonize. The corner of the 
tool house and the wall was filled 
in by a fireplace, attractive and 
useful, where most of the trash 
from the house is burned and the 
garden refuse too coarse to go 
on the compost heap in the 


‘woods.’ Flags were laid before 
the little building; gray stone 
slabs, foundation copings from 
an old house being torn down 
near by, were made into seats on 
one side; an old iron bench of the 
grapevine pattern was put against 
the wall on the other; and the 
long walk was extended to a green 
gate on the alley. Here the flagged 
walk to the tool house branches 
off and between this and the 
garden’s higher level a space four 
by eight feet was filled in by a 
pool. Beyond the rose arch the 
earth was held back by rough 
stones and planted with rock 
plants. 

It is not really a rock garden, 
only a sloping bank of stones and 
earth that is gay with common 
things that like such a situation: 
Johnny-jump-ups, whose little 
faces give an absurd amount of 
pleasure to young and old; some 
of the smaller pinks, Dianthus 
caesius and Dianthus 
Phlox amoena, Phlox _ stellaria, 
and Phlox divaricata; dwart iris 
and Iris cristata; Campanula car- 
patica and Campanula muralis; 
a spiky family of hen-and-chick- 
ens; aubrietias; Arabis alpina and 
Arabis mollis. 
climbs the small-leaved variety 
of English ivy; there are three 
plants of Miss Jekyll’s favorite 
primroses, all that survived from 
a dozen; ferns and forget-me-nots; 
fountains of blue flax; our native 
wild saxifrage and yellow star- 
grass; several small Veronicas; 
blue-eyed-Mary, very precious; 
a cushion of Draba; frosty silver 
Stachys lanata to go with the 
gray stones; Sedums, of unknown 
names, to run into all the cracks; 
and this year wild crocuses, of 
diaphanous beauty, and a dozen 
wild Tulipa patens — clear yel- 
low stars. 

This planting extends for a 
width of five feet around the 
south side of the pool, at each 
end of which is a prostrate juniper, 
while ivy creeps over the edge. 
Roses and ivy were planted on 
the garden wall, hardy borders 
planted at its foot, cedar posts fora 
hammock put up by the box bush, 
the table set for tea, and friends 
invited in! 

Two springs ago, believing that 
one ought to be able to make in 
reality a ‘voyage autour de son 
jardin,’ a narrow path was made 
along the border on the west 
side, separated from the lawn by 
field stones and interplanted with 
ferns, primroses, columbines, Ve- 
ronicas, and wild odds and ends. 
The surface of the path was of 
small, broken-up dead branches, 
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The most splendid period of English 
furniture has been called Chippendale 


after the greatest of English cabinetmakers 











HE MASTER cabinetmakers of the 18th 
century left their names permanen tly attached 
to distinct and original styles. Modern furniture 
still reflects the genius of Chippendale, Adam, 


Hepplewhite, Sheraton. 


Within the graceful, characteristic Packard 
lines lies the workmanship of modern 
masters of woodworking. Their expert crafts- 
manship is no less exacting because it remains 


hidden from the eye. 


RAGA 





For Packard bodies, whose sturdy framework is 
of fine hardwood, must be as long lived as 
Packard chassis. Packard beauty must endure 
under years of stress and strain unknown to 


workmen of the past. 


And Packard beauty is enduring in another 
sense also. For Packard, in twenty-seven years, 
has created a lasting style in motor car design 
which like the work of the old cabinetmakers 
has been much flattered by imitation. 
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Barty has so many forms! There is a 
beauty that compels and charms the eye—and this is Mohawk’s. A beauty 
that inheres in strength and wear, in warmth and quietness and life- 
long comfort — Mohawk’s, too. A beauty that is rugged honesty of 
workmanship —and this assuredly is Mohawk’s! Search for 
these qualities in every Mohawk creation. You will find 
them—woven in, to give you pride and satisfaction 
and the lasting wonder of beauty in your home. 


The Mohawk rug pictured here is the famous Akbar seamless Wilton, pattern No. 341-C, 
typical of the delightful patterns ready for your inspection at all the better stores. 


MOHAWK RUCS AND CARPETS 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS. INC: AMSTERDAM, N.Y. 
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GARDENS OF OLD GEORGETOWN 
(Continued from page 204) 


dried leaves, and the stripped 
twigs from Christmas pine decora- 
tions. All the family were in 
honor bound to walk on this path 
to break up the material and 
tread it down, and now, after a 
year and a half, there is an appre- 
ciable depth of leaf soil and 
woodsy earth, and little plants 
are creeping in and accepting the 
invitation to seed themselves 
there. The border is too shady 
after the leaves are out to grow 
much but sweet rocket and ferns, 
but has enough sun for bulbs, and 
last year was beautiful with sixty 
mixed Darwin tulips. 

Last spring the privet-hedged 
side yard was transformed into a 
rose garden with brick-bordered 
beds and brick stepping-stones. 
Some day the roses will be sur- 
rounded with box, but they now 


The alley, down which 
wood and ice and scavenger,’ is 
walled on one side with bricks 
and on the other with roses, and 


“pass 


out of two neighboring green 
gates there is a daily burst of 


youngsters coming to fish in the 
pool for ‘hippopotamuses.’ Some- 
times a blue-smocked friend peeks 
inquiringly in through the grille, 
to see if she may bring her children 
in to feed the pool’s shimmering 
inmates. 

Sidney Drake, one ofthe garden’s 
many lovers, wrote these verses: — 


Flanked by alleys down which pass 
Wood and ice and scavenger, 
Walls of brick and roses hold 
Scent of pinks and lavender. 


Beds of wavering color bind 
Square of lawn and strip of path 
At whose ending busy birds 
Spatter in a shallow bath. 
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te ae QE Re 
Built to Welcome the 


Notables 


of Colonial Days 


For this Famous Doorway, recently Exhibited 
at the —Metropolitan Museum, there is 
appropriate Sargent Hardware 


WasHINGTON, Adams, 


walked together through its doorway. 


Commodore 
Rogers sounded pes robust knocker of 
the City Tavern, in Alexandria, ——— 
Lafayette and Robert E. Lee, the boy, 


Its designing, in the best of Colonial 
tradition, is full of suggestion for mod- 
ern American home builders. The brass 
hardware, particularly, is worthy of note. 
Such rugged, classical hardware belongs 
in the American home of today. And, 
thanks to Sargent, it can be placed there. 
Sargent offers numerous correct designs 
in solid brass and bronze for exterior and 
interior doors—handles and knobs as 
Trees their bands of shadow stretch — ons wad ay ges 
Longer in the lagging day. they are built to last for generations. 
Scent of tea and lemon tempt They are accurately machined and per- 


have the dwarfest of sweet alys- 
sums as a binding, and in the tri- 
angular spaces in the centre are 
Rosy Morn petunias and verbenas. 

For six months of the year 
most of the activities of the family 
take place in the privacy and 
seclusion of this small city garden, 
its care is a joy and not a burden, 
and it looks as lived-in as any 
family ‘sitting-room.’ In the late 


Tulips, daffodils, hesperis, 

Shade upon the violets throw. 

Down the bangled vaulted spray 

Of bleedingheart, bees, bumping, go. 








A tawny wicker chair has sunned 
Through the hours lazily — 
Lures the cat whose sleepy eyes 
Shine from black fur glazily. 
































fall a bowl of steaming chowder is 
offered a friend by the fire in the 
corner by the too! house. Even 
warm days in winter tempt the 
mistress to a steamer chair there, 
and a puttering master to mess 
around with tools and paints, and 
a Boy Scout son to use a cooking 
outfit in the fireplace. 


Visitors to longer stay. 


Furtive breezes climb the wall, 
Blow the sugar from the spoon, 
Warn the goldfish in the pool 
It is late, late afternoon! 


Where another would have had 
Laundry lines with flapping sheets, 
She has made a garden close 
Where her little world retreats 


FurRNISHING THE FLooR 
(Continued from page 157) 


extraordinary deep, rich pile 
and restrained designs. 

The popularity of European 
hand-tufted rugs has led to their 
being copied in China, where the 
cheaper labor produces much 
finer rugs at approximately the 
same prices. They look very much 
like the European rugs, except 
that the design is often outlined 
with a fine line of black and also 
they lack a certain ruggedness 
evident in Spanish and Austrian 
rugs. 

The tremendous interest in our 
own hooked rugs seems to have 
had a noticeable effect on the 
revival of floral designs in floor 
coverings. From coast to coast 
has come a call for hooked rugs, 
which cannot possibly be an- 





swered by our grandmothers’ 
handiwork, and the demand has 
sent the prices soaring so that a 
finely made hooked rug in good 
condition is worth more in the 
market than a good Oriental. 
Within the past year extraor- 
dinarily good copies that can be 
sold at far lower prices than the 
old ones have been made by the 
manufacturers. These copies re- 
produce the softly faded colors, 
sink gracefully into a painted 
floor, and blend with old furniture 
harmoniously and graciously. An 
exceedingly important feature is 
that they can be purchased in a 
nine by twelve size that 
pecially suitable for dining-rooms 
and often useful in large living- 
rooms — anyone who hunts old 


IS eS- 








fectly fitted. 
smoothly and quietly. 


Write for a truly helpful booklet, 
“Hardware for Utility and Ornamenta- 
tion.” Choose Sargent Hardware with 
Sargent & Company, 


your architect. 
29 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 










This door handle of solid brass with 
thumb-latch follows closely the eighteenth 
century original. It connects with the 
Sargent cylinder lock. Ask for door- 
handle No, 2261. _Also appropriate for 
your Colonial doorway is a Sargent brass 
knocker, No. 28, of ff <r.) ul antique de- 
sign. As well as this “‘S” type, you will 
find several urn shapes, a popular de- 
sign in the early days of the republic. 





They continue to work 














Antique hardware of brass is used on 
this entrance doorway and also in the 
ballroom from the old City Tavern, now 
in the American Wing of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum. Itmay be practically 
duplicated in Sargent Hardware for 
your own home. 









SARGENT 











LOCKS AND HARDWARE 
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Oak Flooring 


will modernize your home 


Don’t wait to build to en- 
joy the advantages of Oak 
flooring — natural beauty, 
harmonizing background, 
cleanliness, permanence, 
and added value to prop- 
erty. Lay oak now, over the 
worn floors of your present 
home, removing no wood- 
work except the moulding. 
Oak requires little attention to 
keep its smooth surface in perfect 
condition. It saves housework. 
And Oak is permanent, improving 
in beauty with age, becoming more 
mellow and rich in tone. 


Variety in different rooms 
— 7 


Lay one room at 
a time, if de- 
sired, to avoid 
confusion. Call 
upon our floor- 
ing experts for 
advice, without 
obligation. 










Nailed at any angle over the old floor, 
which serves as a solid sub-fioor. 


With red or white oak, plain or quarter-sawn, 
in modern color finishes, each room may be 
floored to express individuality and color har- 
mony. No other single improvement will do 
more to freshen and enhance the appearance 
of room furnishings. 





Your lumber dealer will show you how costs 
may be kept within the budget by tasteful 
selection among the standard grades of oak 
flooring. 

Mail this coupon 


“The Story of Oak Floors’ --$—<—<—{$———22 222 ee ee = em arinanenan a 
24 pages of valuable in- | Oak FLoorinc BurEAU | f | 
formation for those about | 1246 Builders Building, Chicago 

to build, or remodel, sug- | Please send me “‘THE Story OF Oak FLoors,” and ‘How and 
gesting different grades for ! Where to Use Oak Floors.” 

different rooms, various | 

finishes, illustratedincolor. 4 ._ 

With this “de luxe” book @ Name... .ccccrecsccccccccererececesssseesesesesessees 
you will receive ‘How and t 

Where toUseOak Floors,” | Address... .cceiscccccnccccvcscccvcvsccvesvscesessesecs 
4 booklet of practical in- | 

formation on the proper ' City yeas Lee 





care of oak floors. 
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FuRNISHING THE FLOOR 
(Continued from page 205) 


rugs knows the great problem of 
a large space. 

The carpet manufacturers are 
very busy keeping in step with 
the times. Not long ago taupe 
reigned supreme on the floor, but 
now the call is for color, and to 
answer it comes a whole scale of 
new and rich tones: soft greens, 
shading from blue-green and 
moss-green to delicate gray-greens; 
purples — lavender, petunia, and 
aubergine; and that indescribably 
soft rosy red demanded by Italian 
and Spanish rooms. The chenilles 
are luxurious and lovely to look 
upon, come in ravishing colors, 
and in widths up to thirty feet. 
Furthermore, they may be woven 
in exactly the size and shapé to 
fit the floor, which is a tremendous 
advantage in fireproof apart- 
ments where the floor is masonry. 
The heavy Wiltons in plain colors, 
wear well, though they will show 
footprints; the linen rugs, which 
have the advantage of being 
reversible, moth proof, and burn 
proof, are not so elegant, but 
come in good colors and give 
excellent service. Flowered car- 
pets, some with designs reminis- 
cent of the Victorian era, others 
with all-over small flower designs 
not unlike millefleurs, are enjoying 
a deserved popularity. They are 
especially gay and charming in 
bedrooms, and in the darker tones 
they are excellent for dining- 
rooms and living-rooms. A desire 
for luxurious atmosphere en- 
courages the’ entirely carpeted 
floor, its comfort is obvious, and 
vacuum cleaners solve a once 
knotty problem. 

With the floors completely cov- 
ered, the stairways, too, made of 
softwood, may be carpeted the 
entire width of the tread. This 
gives quiet and warmth and rich- 
ness, especially for the winter 
house, but probably will not take 
the place of the painted or marble- 
ized softwood stair, or the hard- 
wood stair, carpeted down the 
middle. For this purpose either 
plain-toned carpets or ones with 
small conventional figures are 
used. 

One very satisfactory step for- 
ward in domestic rugs and carpets 
is the absence of seams. All large 
rugs of good quality are now 
woven without seams, and plain 
carpeting comes in widths up to 
eighteen feet, sometimes wider, as 
in the case of chenille, so that 
most rooms may be covered in 
one piece. Better designs are 
produced each year and domestic 
rugs offer stronger and stronger 
competition and threaten the 
position of imported rugs. 


A most interesting develop- 
ment in modern rug making js 
the invention of a loom which can 
tie a knot identically the same as 
the Ghiordes or Turkish knot, 
which is used in Oriental rugs, 
Rugs made on this loom are being 
manufactured abroad and in this 
country and have much to recom- 
mend them. They are, so far as 
structure goes, the counterpart of 
Orientals and have the splendid 
wearing qualities of the old rugs 
from the East. In France, they 
say, rugs woven by this method 
have been piled on a ship at one 
side of a dock at Marseilles and 
taken around to the other side, 
after being marked by custom 
stamps, and sold to experts as 
Eastern rugs. With these looms 
an Oriental can be copied almost 
exactly. Since they are machine- 
made they lack the indescribable 
charm of the handmade, but they 
are worthy substitutes. 

India druggets, long stand-bys 
in every household, come now in 
many colors and designs, quite 
different from the conventional 
tan ones with interlacing black 
figures with which all of us are 
familiar. The new ones offer a 
great variety of design and color. 
The familiar tan color cross- 
barred with black is singularly 
effective and so too are those 
barred off in delicious shades of 
blue or green. Some come in 
vivid scarlet backgrounds with 
black figures. The neutral-toned 
ones can be used in almost every 
room in the house and are ex- 
cellent for an inexpensive rug. 
One great advantage is that they 
combine well with Orientals. The 
brighter ones are good for sun- 
rooms and porches. 

Very colorful, too, are the rush, 
fibre, and raffia rugs for sun 
porches. They come from Japan, 
in amusing designs of brilliant 
shades on oval rush-colored back- 
grounds. Very jolly, too, and es- 
pecially practical, are the German 
handmade raffia rugs. They show 
the new art influence, with their 
weird geometric designs. 

A rug that can be used in almost 
every room of the house and that 
is now being imported in great 
quantities is the numdah, made of 
goats’ hair and embroidered in 
wool by the men of Kashmir. 
These rugs come in white, tan, 
and black backgrounds and many 
carry the well-known tree of life. 
The coloring of the embroidery is 
very soft, and in the tan back- 
ground they are extremely useful. 
They have the double advantage 
of being very inexpensive and of 
wearing very well. 
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RITTALL Casements make any 

home doubly rich in beauty. The 
inherent charm of the antique is 
reflected in their sparkling panes of 
leaded glass, while their decorative 
quality permits such effective draping 
that the atmosphere of your home 
is magically enhanced. 


Easy screening eliminates interference 
with your drapes, and Crittall’s guar- 
anteed weathertight construction 


seals your home against wind and 
snow and driving rain. 

Your architect is familiar with Crittall 
Casements. Have him show you how 
they can add innumerable artistic 
touches to the homeyou are now plan- 
ning. We shall also be glad to send 
you our catalog illustrating their use 
in homes of every architectural type. 
CRITTALL CASEMENT WINDOW CO. 
10972 Hern Ave. + + Detroit, Michigan 


CRITTALL CASEMENTS 


Interior view of window shown 
above. Residence of Mr. C. K. 
Boettcher, Denver, Colorado. 
H. J. Manning, Architect. 


Available in a wide variety of Standardized sizes and types. Also Custom Built to the architect's sizes, designs and specifications. 
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Courtesy of Berkey & Gay. 


























The Choice 
of the Masters 


HROUGH all the ages walnut has 
been the choice of the master crafts- 
men of furniture. With the woods of 
the world to choose from, the artists of 
old Tuscany or the masters of Eight- 
eenth Century England built of walnut 
when they built their best. 


For only in walnut, could they get wal- 
nut’s varied figure, its mellow sheen 
of surface and softness of tone, only 
in walnut could such gracious beauty 
be lasting under the buffets of time 
and wear. 


And today the master builders are fol- 
lowing the artistic precedents of the 
past. In the pieces shown above, the 
designer of today has followed the ideas 
of Hepplewhite both in design and in 
the use of walnut as the wood best suited 
to complete his design. When the best 
of the makers produce the best of their 
furniture, they build of walnut. 


AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 4 
Room 2304, 616 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. || 


“The Story of American Walnut’? contains much of interest to the owner 
of fine furniture. A copy is yours for the asking. 











FuRNISHING THE FLOOR 
(Continued from page 206) 


It would not be fair to leave the 
rug market without mentioning 
linoleums. They are most im- 
portant, perhaps, in kitchens and 
bathrooms, where gayly colored 
patterns help us to work out en- 
tertaining schemes for decorating 
these rooms. But there are lino- 
leums on the market that can 
grace any room in any house, from 
the blocked-tile effects for the 
entrance hall to the subtle jas pés 
which lend themselves so agree- 
ably to bedrooms. Just a taste of 
what linoleum may be in the 
future is offered by that on the 
floor of the smoking-room of the 


new French liner, Tle de France, 
where on a soft brown background 
a modern geometric pattern in 
tan and henna shades gives a 
stunning effect. 

There is nothing really new 
under the sun, for here we are 
turning back one century, two 
centuries, or more, for our rugs of 
to-day. The constant changing of 
ideas, the constant search for 
something different that is prey- 
alent among us in America, 
bring back the antique with 
added interest and bring forth 
as new what are so often merely 
old ideas developed in new ways. 


ON 


THe EMBroIpery OF Rooms 
(Continued from page 165) 


that the hat makes an interesting 
angle, leading the eye directly to 
the face of the woman above. 
Upon the the table is a large square 
box of dark wood, beautifully 
inlaid and with an exquisite panel 
carved in low relief. At either side 
of this box stands a small but 
majestically rampant lion bearing 
an heraldic device. Unfortu- 
nately, the handbook mentions 
neither the box nor the lions, but, 
whatever their history, their dark 
shapes against the indescribable 
color and texture of the brocade, 
and with the interesting and 
arresting notes of black above, 
complete a unique and beautiful 
arrangement. 

Old embroideries contain many 
a hint for decorative patterns of 
this sort and also supply un- 
limited inspiration in regard to 
color harmonies. Peasant em- 
broideries of Spain and Russia 
and Rumania conjure up visions 
of singing color, easily translatable 
into gay informal rooms, and as 
for Chinese and Persian textiles, 
there are not enough 
words in the dictionary to describe 
them or their possibilities for 
decoration. A description of a 
native textile of Guatemala, ‘in 
tones of mauve, pervenche blue, 
and amber, with touches of 
burnt orange and black, woven in 
sik on a soft cream-colored 
ground,’ suggests a scheme for a 
delectable room. What fun it 
would be to plan such a room, 
playing with those delicious colors, 
yet being watchful to keep them 
in the same relative proportion as 
they held in the original. 

There, ah, there is the rub! 
And that is why the little things 
count so very much, for they must 


ecstatic 


be an integral part of the whole 
scheme. A _ noble rule, much 
dinned into our ears in the study 
of ‘first-year design,’ is to the 
effect that: ‘the smallest unit sets 
the scale’; and it is the failure to 
observe this elementary rule that 
ruins many a room, as well as 
many a first-year design. 

So I have been embroidering 
my own humble rooms. Not with 
rare treasures of antiquity, for 
I have none, but with simple 
little things which count high for 
decoration. A few sprays of ivy 
in a Brittany jar embroider their 
delightful pattern against rough 
stucco walls; tall yellow candles 
in low brass candlesticks make 
slim shafts of bright color above 
the desk and break _ horizontal 
lines which would otherwise be 
too monotonous. There is a little 
hooked bag that I keep hanging 
upon a certain chair in my summer 
living-room, simply because its 
color pleases me in that particular 
spot. If my friends laugh at me 
for keeping a yellow duster in it, 
1 don’t care! 

Flowers from the summer gar- 
den make the embroidery of the 
rooms a daily pastime. Arrang- 
ing them is a rite that takes a 
large slice of the morning, but 
the joy of the doing and the thrill 
of finding just the right combina- 
tion for just the right corner of 
the room make it worth the 
while. I never could bear to see 
anyone take a bunch of flowers 
and stuff it bodily into the first 
jar that came to hand! 

In the winter one has to be 
content with less variety, but 
much satisfaction may be gleaned 
from the gay and decorative win- 
ter berries and adorable straw- 
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Camel 


The most popular cigarette 
in the United States 


Quality put it there—quality 
keeps it there. Camel smokers 
are not concerned and need not 
be concerned with anything 
but the pleasure of smoking. 
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x F If all cigarettes were as good 
as Camel you wouldn’t hear 

‘ anything about special treat- 

£ ments to make cigarettes good 

, forthethroat. Nothing takes 
the place of choice tobaccos. 
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CARPETS in the MODERN decorative spirit 


New and oriental designs 
which reveal the 
latest tendencies 


STRIKING patterns, touched with 
vivid color in the manner of the 
moderns. Themes of Persian and 
Near Eastern origin. Under these 
two groupings come the Bigelow- 
Hartford figured carpets. 

Clearly, the first group is for 
those ultra-rooms of European in- 
fluence which to some still seem 
bizarre. The second is forthe rooms, 
halls and galleries which follow 
the trend toward true period styles, 
with their aristocratic nuances. 

Bigelow-Hartford merchants are 
prepared to suggest interesting 
color schemes. A beautiful and 
helpful booklet on Color and Design, 
their Use in Home Decoration will be 
mailed to you for 25 cents by the 
Bigelow-HartfordCarpetCompany, 
385 Madison Ave., New York. 
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Bigelow Burbury Wilton carpet, style 3650-64 











© 6. low. Hartford 


Rucs & Carpets 


WEAVERS SINCE 1825 


BIGELOW-HARTFORD CARPET COMPANY 
385 MADISON AVENUE * NEW YORK / 


Solid colors which impart 
new charm to the 
well-dressed home 


Cotor! With carpets, too, the age 
of warmth and cheerfulness now 
has its way. Bigelow-Hartford 
presents new tones of joyous bril- 
liance and of subtle charm. 

Orchid, which blends so well 
with appointments of green or 
yellow ... Tete de Neégre, a rich 
setting for furniture and walls in 
bright rooms... Fawn, a color that 
brings gayety by its very presence 

. . Jade, to give a verdant fresh- 
ness... these are some of the many 
and strangely beautiful colors 
that you will find in Brewster 
Broadloom carpets. 

Widths are to be had up to 15 
feet. The harmonious colors and 
deep, long-wearing woolen pile are 
the heritage of more than a century 
of distinguished craftsmanship. 





























Tasteful apple-green Brewster Broad- 
loom carpet, made into a rug, gives 
smart charm to this combination room 


This cheery tone of red is but one of 
the many fascinating colors which are 
Shown in Brewster Broadloom carpets 


Also made in heliotrope, 
rose, taupe and green 


Bigelow Lowell Wilton 
carpet, style 19108-2 
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THE EMBROIDERY OF Rooms 
(Continued from page 208) 


flowers mingled with dried sea- 


lavender. The game is simply 
this: first catch your flowers, so 
to speak, and then find the right 
setting for them. Or, if you can 
pick and choose, it may be worked 
the other way. First decide upon 
the spot where you would have 
a gay motif of color to comple- 
ment a certain vase which ‘be- 
longs’ to your room. Then select 
your flowers to complete the 
harmony. 

After all, embroidery, whether 
of fabrics or of rooms, is only as 
good as its design, from a decora- 
tive point of view, at least. The 
stitches may be ever so neatly 
and painstakingly set in, or the 
accessories beautiful in form or 


color, but if the design or the 
arrangement is poor, surely the 
work has been done in vain. 
Rooms, perhaps even more than 
embroideries, are most interesting 
when the design and color scheme 
are not too obvious. The Chinese 
have a word, sharawadgi, which 
was naively translated by a much- 
traveled English gentleman of the 
seventeenth century as ‘where 
the beauty shall be great, and 
strike the eye, but without any 
order or disposition of parts that 
shall be commonly or easily ob- 
served.’ 

’T is my belief that by the subtle 
embroidery of our rooms we may 
ourselves attain this desirable 
sharawadgi. 


INTERNATIONALISM IN FURNISHINGS 
(Continued from page 167) 


pure Louis Quartorze. Such an 
order was the result of a belief that 
to be in good taste a modern home 
must be a replica of something 
which was accepted good taste in 
a foreign land many years ago. 
The fruit of such a mistaken no- 
tion was the expression of the 
decorator’s historical knowledge, 
plus the client’s financial resources, 
and of nothing else. It is like the 
man who spent a long life in build- 
ing up a great fortune and, having 
acquired a vast sum, decided to 
spend part of it for Art. He called 
to his aid architects and decorators 
who, with taste and skill, built and 
furnished for him a house of great 
beauty. The man watched its 
progress and duly admired the 
splendor of its fittings. When at 
last the work was complete, he 
invited some of his old friends to 
come and look it over and proudly 
showed them about. After they 
had seen all, he exclaimed, ‘Now 
let’s go out in the sittin’-room 
where we can talk!’ In surprise 
they followed him to a little back 
room which was a part of his 
original house and had been incor- 
porated into the new one. Here 
were his old worn easy-chair, his 
littered desk, and battered book- 
cases, just as they had stood for 
years, and this room alone was all 
that really belonged to the man 
who owned the house. 

A people who do their own 
thinking cannot be misled for long, 
and it is interesting to trace the 
gradual separation of period domi- 
nation from the American home. 
In its place we have a more intel- 
ligent attitude toward this im- 


portant subject, so, instead of 
pinning our faith and the fate of 
our homes to any one period of 
the past, we try to create some- 
thing which is a really fitting ex- 
pression of our modern interests. 
We are no longer in bondage to 
tradition, but free to pick and 
choose those things which please 
us from all of the past. It is a 
large order, to be sure, and re- 
quires a far greater knowledge and 
understanding than the old way. 
That is why present-day homes 
which are the product of thought 
and care and deep interest have a 
character that is neither French 
nor English nor Italian, but are a 
complete and beautiful expression 
of the lives and tastes of their 
owners. 

By character are meant those 
qualities which are truly symbolic 
of a person’s taste, background, 
scale of living, and resources. Of 
first importance, then, is a choice 
of qualities rather than of things; 
the building in mind of an idea or 
keynote upon which the material 
home will be established. The 
next step is to analyze the bewil- 
dering accumulation of styles and 
choose those elements which will 
best portray the essential idea. 

Since a true home is bound to 
be a pretty definite reflection of the 
individuality of its occupants, let 
us consider some of the different 
qualities a home can _ express. 
First, for instance, there are sim- 
ple, unsophisticated cottage 
homes, common among the peas- 
ant classes of France and of 
England, the early homes of farm- 
house type of the colonists in 
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walls, in young girls’ rooms, 
and, when used in conjunction 
with the Bubble Elf, makes a 
nursery that appeals to the 
child’s imagination. 


The bubbles in iridescent effect 
float on a cloud ground. This 
is without a doubt one of the 
finest productions of wallpaper 
ever presented. 







“THE BUBBLES 


Printed in three colors—irides- 
cent green and pink bubbles on 
blue cloud ground; blue and 
pink iridescent bubbles on cream 
cloud ground; and green and 
bink iridescent bubbleson white. 
There is alsoa Bubble Elf paper 
andasky paper to match 


each of these. 


I design should be interesting to 
wes you—if you like the unusual, 
Strange though it may seem, this is a wall- 
paper; it is equally appropriate for bathroom 
ladies’ bedrooms 
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The Bubble elf 
Screen’’ — Write 

Lloyd Screen boo. let 
tllustrated in color. 


Every decorator in the United States has been supplied 
with a sample of this paper. Ask to see it, or write for 
samples to any of the Lloyd establishments. 


Lloyd CO. INC. 


48 WEST 48th STREET 


NEW YORK 


BROOKLYN 
570 Atlantic Ave. 


CHICAGO 
434 So. Wabash Ave. 


NEWARK 
4 Walnut Street 


PHILADELPHIA, 1620 Spruce St. (John H. Whitwell, Inc.) 
WHEELING, W. VA., 1121 Market St. (R. C. Dancer, Inc.) 


For Over Forty Years Importers of Good Wallpaper 











W.H. S. LLOYD CO. INC. 


{Address inquiries to nearest establishment} 
Please send me samples of the “Bubbles’’ combi- 


nations. 
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¢ Arrractiv E doors! 






So many of them nowadays! 
What makes them so? 


First, design. Not merely the design 
of the door itself but design of 
hardware. 


Give time and thought to the en- 
trance door of your home. Avoid 
hasty selection. 


Yale offers home-lovers every facil- 
ity to aid them in recognizing 
both what is beautiful and appro- 
priate and also what is genuinely 
serviceable in the realm of builders’ 
locks and hardware. 


Send for booklet of build- 
ers’ hardware designs, or 
ask for it at your dealers’. 





The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U.S. A. 
Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 
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INTERNATIONALISM IN FURNISHINGS 


(Continued from page 200) 


America, and the plain, stucco- 
walled dwellings everywhere in 
the country districts of Spain and 
Italy. And since similar social 
conditions and economic limita- 
tions obtained in these countries, 
it is natural that the furnishing of 
all of these homes should have 
many characteristics in common. 

Quite different in feeling are the 
formal, substantial, and dignified 
forms of William and Mary, and 
Chippendale, and the pretentious 
heaviness of Louis Quatorze. 
Still other qualities expressed by 
furniture are lightness, grace, 
delicacy, smartness, and luxury. 
For the home that is to symbolize 
the classic spirit, there is a wealth 
of material from which to choose. 

Other furniture types, especially 
the later classic types as inter- 
preted by the French and Ameri- 
can Empire periods, express more 
material, imposing, and weighty 
qualities. We will take up in 
turn these different characters 
and see how readily they may be 
expressed by furniture of the im- 
portant countries. 

In seventeenth-century Eng- 
land, furniture was designed to fit 
the rough and somewhat crude 
standards of seventeenth-century 
life; and because it had to stand 
hard usage and was built from 
solid oak by country joiners in- 
stead of eighteenth-century skilled 
cabinetmakers, it could n’t help 
being sturdy and heavy and clum- 
sy! Just as the earliest piece of 
furniture in every country was a 
portable strong box in which to 
guard and transport valuables dur- 
ing the uncertainties of the Middle 
Ages, so local needs and customs 
have determined what forms the 
first furniture should take. For 
instance, if the Jacobean period 
had given England modern oil 
heaters instead of late-Renais- 
sance art, seventeenth-century 
English furniture would tell quite 
a different story. The great six- 
fold screens then in use were made 
high in order to shut out draughts; 
beds were curtained for the same 
reason. The massive carved posts 
and tent-like tops would never 
have been needed if not to support 
heavy curtains. High-backed set- 
tles and deep wing chairs didn’t 
just happen. Paneled walls gave 
a greater sense of warmth than 
bare stone or plaster ones, 
and tapestry hangings did their 
share in making those draughty 
houses livable during the cold, 
damp winters. Fireplaces had an 
importance in life that would 
never have been theirs had they 
existed for pleasure only. Of 
course other conditions had their 


effects on the interior architecture 
of the time; windows, for exam- 
ple, in English, French, and 
Colonial houses were quite small 
and set in casement groups. The 
panes were small because of the 
limitations of glassmaking. Later, 
when glass was made in larger 
sizes, double-hung windows were 
used and a wooden inside shutter 
was added in America as an extra 
protection from severely cold win- 
ters. 

The really intimate life story of 
any nation is so closely linked with 
the furniture of its people, the 
houses they lived in, and the 
crafts they practised, that from a 
personal point of view we know 
by a study of these ever so much 
more about the things they did 
and the lives they led than vol- 
umes of political history could tell, 
and certainly the forms of furni- 
ture express more the ways of life 
and changes of taste than do the 
other utilitarian arts. While life 
was still uncomplicated for the 
country folk of Europe and the 
colonies, people generally made 
their own furniture according to 
their peculiar needs. Where those 
needs were parallel in different 
countries, this so-called peasant 
art was essentially the same in 
character, though with naive 
differences of detail. In general, 
it was simple of line, sound of 
construction, and vigorous and 
sincere in design, entirely suited 
to its purpose. When whole 
families lived in very few rooms, 
furniture was made with the idea of 
being out of the way when not in 
use. If anyone should suppose 
that space-saving ideas came in 
with tiny apartments, let him 
look at the folding beds, trundle 
beds, trestle board, and chair 
tables, as well as the draw tables 
and drop-leaf types of the seven- 
teenth century! 

It seems to have been cus- 
tomary in very early times to 
consider chairs as seats of honor 
to which only the head of a house- 
hold and his guests were entitled, 
while the rest of the family sat on 
benches or stools. Bui since the 
head of the family must of neces- 
sity make each piece with his own 
hands, he must have found it far 
simpler to fashion two benches 
than half a dozen chairs. Though 
the furniture that each craftsman 
produced was quite similar to 
that of his neighbor, there was 
always back of it a slight differ- 
ence or individuality, sometimes 
engaging to the point of playful- 
ness, as in some of the quaint old 
high chairs, sometimes extremely 
severe. Centuries ago, so the 
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ANY houses built 

today are too big. 
They have too many 
one-purpose rooms and 
too much space to heat. 
The owners have too 
much furniture to buy, 
too much tax to pay, 
too much house to keep 
for the living accom- 
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There 


is only one 
IN-A-DOR BED— 
\ the MURPHY 





be selected for any 
scheme of furnishing, 
from simple to lavish. 











modations provided. 





Surprising, too, is the 





One room, equipped 
with a Murphy In-a-Dor Bed, gives the 
service of two in an old type house. The 
sleeping porch is an upstairs sun room 
by day. The den or living room becomes 
a guest room in reserve. One room 
serves as playroom and children’s bed 


room, leaving the living room free from 
the toys and noise of romping children. 

Behind any standard three-foot door 
there may be a wonderfully comfortable 
full size Murphy In-a-Dor Bed, that does 
not interfere with the constant use of its 
concealing closet as wardrobe 
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Valuable Book Free 


Write for “More Home in Less 
Space.” Full color illustrations show 
all styles and finishes of Murphy In- 
a-Dor Beds and pictures them fitted 
into various rooms of differing deco- 
tative schemes. 

If you are planning to build or to 
invest in any type of residential 
building you should get and read 
this book. Write for it, today. 





New York City .. . 
Chicago, Ill. 
See 
Seattle,Wash. . . 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. . . 


eas 
Bey 
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. 19 W. 44th St. 
. « « «+ 22 W. Monroe St. 
33 Luckie St 

Terminal Sales Bldg 

. Crocker Bldg. 
1807 S. Main St. 
Denver,Colo. .... « 1534 Blake St. 


a or dressing room. 

ie Surprising, to those not in- 
) formed, is the harmony between 
a Murphy In-a-Dor Bed, and 
the other furniture. Authentic 
styles and beautiful finishes may 
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MURPH 
IN-A-DOR BED 


Kansas City, Mo. . . 
Dallas, Texas 

El Paso,Texas.... Neff-Stiles Bldg. 
Houston, Texas. . ... 
New Orleans,La.. . . 
Montreal . . 
foronto 


St. Petersburg. Fla. . . 121 SecondSt.,S 
Miami, Fla. . . . 234 Columbia Bidg 
Orlando ,Fla. - 14 E. Church St 
St. Louis, Mo. ... . . 31S N.10th St. 
Detroit, Mich., . . 7th Fl., Kresge Bldg 
Birmingham, Ala.. . . . 513.N. 21st St. 
Cleveland, Ohio. . 1140-42 Hanna Bldg 


ease with which a Murphy In-a-Dor Bed 
is swung on its pivot and lowered, bal- 
anced by special springs, to solid rest 
upon the floor. Installation, also, is easy. 
No special construction is needed. 
Nothing gets out of order. 

Murphy In-a-Dor Beds exemplify 
modern efficiency. They cut the cost of 
homes—in single or in multiple dwellings 
—without affecting the living capacity. 
Follow the trend of home building. 
Build as though you expect to live in 
your home forever. Build as though 
you intend to sell your home tomorrow. 


MURPHY DOOR BED COMPANY 


‘ 


1114 Grand Ave. 
- 1919 Pacific Ave. 


- 2301 Main St. 
319 Dryades St. 
698 St. Catherine St., West 
21 King Street, Ease 
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141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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COLLOPAKED COLORS 


Instead of Paints 








Residence of F. H. Beckwith, Architect, Bridgeport, Conn. Mr. 
Beckwith did over this house and finished it with Cabot's 
Double- White Collopakes 


ABOT’S COLLOPAKES are colors in which the pig- 
ments have been reduced by the CABOT Collopaking 
Process to such fineness that the particles cannot be seen 
with an ordinary microscope. They are then held in 
permanent colloidal solution in a special liquid vehicle. 


Uses—Cabot’s Collopakes are made in gloss and non-gloss 
types. They are used for finishing stucco, brick, concrete, 
stone or wood, either inside or out — in short, for every 
use where paint is now employed. 


Covering Power—Two coats of the heavy-bodied 
Collopakes will cover as completely as three coats of 
common paint. The colloidally compounded pigments 
penetrate the surface with permanent color, and there is 
no separate layer which can be peeled off. The Collopakes 
become amalgamated with the surface they cover, the 
color sinking in as well as the vehicle. 


Economy—On this account the equivalent Cabot’s 
Collopakes will finish a building at less cost than good- 
grade ready-mixed paints. As Collopakes do not settle in 
the can they save an enormous amount of time and labor 
in stirring. 

Durability—Cabot’s Collopakes retain their color and 
the gloss Collopakes retain their gloss, indoors or out- 
doors, under conditions which would ruin ordinary paint. 


Particulars and Prices—We will gladly send full par- 
ticulars, color charts and prices of Cabot’s Collopakes 
to any architect or builder asking for them on the coupon 


at the foot of this advertisement. 


Cabot’s 
Collopakes 


Newer and Better than Ready Mixed Paints 
Made by the Maker of the Famous Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


Recuil- 


Incorporated 


Offices also at New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Portland. 


Gentlemen: Please send me full information on Cabot’s Collopakes. 
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INTERNATIONALISM IN FURNISHINGS 
(Continued from page 210) 


story runs, King Charles II, when 
riding one day, chanced to pass 
the cottage of a peasant who was 
industriously making a chair near 
his doorway. The King stopped 
to watch him and took such a 
fancy to the design that he bought 
two and carried them back to 
Windsor Castle, gayly setting the 
fashion for Windsor chairs, as 
they have ever afterward been 
called. How tragic if so charming 
a model had been left in obscurity 
instead of becoming the royal an- 
cestor of a long line of delightful 
forms so well beloved to-day! 
Such useful pieces as this chair 
and its logical companions, the 
gate-legged table and joint or 
‘joyned’ stool, have come down 
to us after numberless genera- 
tions of faithful service in unpre- 
tentious homes. 

The almost limitless variety of 
cabinets, buffets, dressers, desks, 
and cupboards, as we know them, 
have all descended from the primi- 
tive chest. The complete story of 
its evolution by means of doors, 
drawers, shelves, and pigeon holes 
would fill many volumes, and is 
truly a fascinating subject of re- 
search, for it gives an insight into 
the domestic side of an ever- 
changing civilization. It is curi- 
ous how certain forms of the chest 
reached their greatest perfection 
in different countries; for example, 
the cassone is distinctly Italian. 
The unhurried skill of the finest 
artists and craftsmen were lav- 
ished on these pieces. The cas- 
sone was usually a marriage coffer, 
and every possible degree of rich- 
ness from the simple painting or 
surface carving of the peasant to 
the gorgeousness of Gothic and 
magnificence of Renaissance art 
was used on its decoration. The 
most typical form of Spanish 
chest was the ancestor of the drop- 
front secretary. Originally its ex- 
terior was a rectangular box, with 
hinged front section which let 
down to provide a writing surface, 
while inside it was cleverly fitted 
with little drawers and compart- 
ments. This, named ‘vargueno,’ 
from the village of Vargas, pleased 
popular fancy and developed 
through various stages to the 
most important piece of furniture 
in all of Spain. 

French ingenuity contrived the 
buffet, a rather architectural com- 
bination of cupboard, commode, 
and shelves. Who knows but the 
joyous enthusiasm with which 
people everywhere are collecting 
porcelains may have had its be- 
ginnings when bright-colored deco- 
rative earthernware was produced 
abundantly in France? That 


court cupboards and press cup- | 
boards are the very foundation of 
English cottage furniture, needs 
only a passing word, while in the 
colonies they were reproduced in 
great numbers until superseded 
by more practical chests with 
drawers, and open-shelved corner 
cabinets for the display of Colo- 
nial silver and pewter. 

Since the resemblance of seven- 
teenth-century English and New 
England Colonial homes is the 
characteristic resemblance be- 
tween parent and child, let us fora 
moment look for a link between 
them and their informal Conti- 
nental cousins. | say informal, 
because the furniture and back- 
grounds of the aristocracy have so 
little in common with the friend- 
liness found in cottage furniture. 
The general social status of the 
lower middle classes and peasants 
in France, Spain, and Italy was 
very similar, while an especially 
close bond existed geographically 
and politically between Italy and 


Spain. Both of them are countries | 


of sunny skies, where courtyards 
or patios are nearly as important 
as the house itself. Sharp con- 
trasts and gorgeous color in na- 
ture all about, together with popu- 
lar love of vivid pageantry and 
festivals, have had a definite 
effect on the character of the 
decorative arts. In our own 
country, the climate of Califor- 
nia and Florida has already proved 
itself a perfect background for this 
type of Old World architecture. 

Spending, as they did, a large 
portion of their time in the open, 
these people would have felt 
stifled in houses that were fussy 
or overfurnished. Perhaps the 
most pleasing quality that we 
associate with interiors of Spain 
and Italy is that wonderful sense 
of space, tranquillity, and repose 
that seems to pervade the atmos- 
phere. It is this clean-cut sim- 
plicity that can be combined with 
the richest of fabrics and still re- 
tain its sincerity. The secret of 
its charm lies in the fewness of 
furnishings, with large expanses 
of plain plastered wall space as a 
background for the well-arranged 
groups. 

Politically, Spain dominated 
Italy for a number of years at a 
time when commerce was giving 
fresh stimulus to all the arts, and 
when the Edict of Nantes brought 
thousands of skilled Huguenots 
into France. Influences from 
China, Persia, and Morocco, or one 
side, and England, Portugal, and 
Holland, on the other, provided a 
fund of material from which any 
versatile craftsman might draw, 
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Slyker Show Rooms 


in the following cities: Sosravo, N-Y. 
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MARVELOUS TRANSFORMATION 


awaits your home! 


Imagine each unsightly radiator 
converted into an artistic console 
or cozy window seat, blending 
beautifully with the furnishings of 


your rooms! Picture them surfaced 
with the actual grain of costly 
woods or perfectly finished to 
match your color scheme—and 
you have the wonderful new 


0G Metal RADIATOR FURNITURE 


that lends rare harmony to your inte- 
riors. Substantially built of flawless 
steel to last you a life-time, SLYKER 
furniture is unique, totally unlike any 
other product. 

To learn more about their many ex- 
clusive features, how they pay for 


themselves by saving you redecorating 
. .. how the patented humidifier pro- 
motes your comfort and keeps your 
furniture from cracking . . . to learn 
about the latest cane and rod grille 
designs, send today for booklet full of 
interesting suggestions. No obligation. 


SCHLEICHER, Inc + 3803 Georgia St. + GARY, IND. 


BosTON, Mass. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
CLEVELAND, O. 


Detroit, MIcH. Kansas City, Mo. 
GREENVILLE, S.C. MILWAUKEE, Wis, 
HARTFORD, CONN. New YorK,N. Y. 
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OAKLAND, CAL. PitTsBURGH, Pa. 
OMAHA, NEB. ROCKFORD, ILL. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. 








St. PAut, MINN. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
YouNGsTown, O. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


HIS boudoir-bath is an interesting development of 
the idea of arranging the bathroom to preserve the 
reticences of living. Representing a high degree of sanitary 
efficiency, it is above all else a beautiful room with a co- 
herent decorative scheme. The movable furniture is in red 
lacquer, with cushions slip-covered in hand blocked linen. 


The tile of the bath recess repeats a note of color from the 


PLUMBING 





AS « 


covers, which is again seen in the Aqua Silk shower and 
window curtains. The wainscot and floor are marble, the 
walls enamel paint. Cabinets on either side of the lavatory 
enclose all the toilet necessaries . . . Write for New Ideas 
for Bathrooms and Homes of Comfort, two inspiring books, 
not booklets. Then consult a responsible plumbing contrac- 


tor and learn why a Crane installation rarely costs more. 


INSTALLATION 


CRANE * 


Crane Co., General Offices, 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Branches and sales offices in one hundred and sixty-two cities 





ANYWHERE 
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INTERNATIONALISM IN FURNISHINGS 
(Continued from page 212) 


so that the Italian, French, and 
Spanish interpretations of these 
ideas, especially in the simpler 
furniture, have a resemblance that 
makes them excellent neighbors 
when used together. The five 
chairs illustrated were chosen be- 
cause, in spite of their five sepa- 
rate nationalities, they are cousins 
under the skin. 

This game of moulding unso- 
phisticated qualities into one’s 
home is always more delightful 
when the owner is truly cosmo- 
politan in thought and taste; then 
indeed he has need of restraint in 
selection, and imagination in 
binding together his miscellane- 
ous treasures. The plan becomes 
pleasingly varied when the things 
of any one country hold especial 
appeal. So if you have a taste that 
leads to dreams of villas in Spain, 
while your reason tells you that 
such are not for you, see what a 
good time you can have by cre- 
ating some Spanish feeling right in 
your American home. It isn’t 
necessary to strive for a definitely 
Spanish atmosphere, but you may, 
by choosing some lovely typically 
Spanish pieces, such as the var- 
gueno, a few upholstered pieces 
finished with brass studding nails, 
and some of the beautifully 
stamped leather or graceful 
wrought-iron grille work for which 
Spain was famous, make a nice 
adjustment between dreams and 
reason without in the least de- 
tracting from your original plan 
for a cosmopolitan room. Any 
number of pleasing variations are 
entirely possible if you happen to 
glory in the charms of any par- 
ticular national type, and a little 


| skillful assembling of this favorite 





Antosmests Perrett 


will add a note of personality 
without sacrificing comfort. 

All successful decorative fur- 
nishing is dependent upon a back- 
ground which in structure and 
treatment accords with its charac- 
ter. The important point is to use 
ingenuity and judgment in har- 
monizing treasures of past ages 
with the indispensables of modern 
living. If the dominating quality 
of a room is to be simplicity, its 
walls may be finished with plaster, 
paper, or paneling, provided the 
surface embodies the spirit of 
simplicity. Richness of texture in 
such a setting can best be empha- 
sized with fabrics and accessories. 
All countries in the seventeenth 
century possessed lovely brocades, 
velvets, damasks, and tapestries 
of even richer coloring than ours. 
Porcelains, lacquer, and rugs from 
the Orient were in great demand 
everywhere. Spain produced 
beautiful glazed tiles in great 
quantities, as well as majolica 
pottery and wonderfully wrought 
metals. Richly decorated glass 
and mirrors came from Venice, 
while religious paintings and mar- 
ble sculpture seem to have been 
especially popular in Italy. The 
Portuguese, through their Indian 
and Chinese trade, contributed 
bountifully to the list. Even 
though most of these things 
would be classed as luxuries and 
were owned largely by the well-to- 
do, many cottage homes owned 
some pieces of value, which, inci- 
dentally, were a constant stimulus 
for finer things in home manufac- 
ture. As early as 1642, according 
to old records, furniture in the 
colonies was ‘beautified with a few 
beautiful cupboard cloths and 
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A UNIFORM CHARACTER IS MAINTAINED IN THIS GROUP OF SPANISH 


CHAIRS AND ENGLISH CHEST. 


IN THE APARTMENT OF LUCY PERKINS 


RIPLEY, THE SCULPTOR 
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One of the homes from our 
new “Plan “Book 











CiiFrorD A. TRUESDELL, JR 
Architect 














FLOOR PLAN 


cA 69-Year Bridge 


0 
California Redwood 


| When U. S. Grant was fighting Indians in Nor- 
thern California, his soldiers built a bridge of Red- 
wood logs cut from the nearby forest. 

For 50 years this bridge was used. Then the original 
stringers were rolled closer together and a new deck 
put on. 

As late as 1919 the bridge was still serving pedes- 
trians. A 69-year test of Redwood. 

Such examples are not rare in California, where 
the worth of this wood has been known since the 
days of the first settlers. Redwood is impregnated 
by nature against decay. 

Builders like to use Redwood—it is easy to work, 
and stays put. It is hard to ignite and slow to burn. 

Homes of Redwood are sound, stable, and long- 
lived. Build your home for generations. 


| USE REDWOOD—“¢¢ lasts” 





SEND FOR THE FREE BOOK 
‘Redwood Home ‘Plans by California-Architects” 
Taaaiainhad ddadabidiuawentadedusieadauatidsiaid satredieiaaiandiaddateeddsientetedeiiuseiadianees 
Ca.iFoRNIA Repwoop AssociaTIon, Dept. 282 
24 CALIFORNIA ST. * SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Send me a free copy of your book, ‘“Redwood Home Plans by California 
Architects’’ 
| Name 
Address 


| 
City os ea 
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GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





THE 


Long research— 
but instant popularity 


a you go you hear people 
praising the General Electric Refrigera- 


tor. Almost overnight it has taken a promi- 
nent place in the thoughts of homemakers. 


One hears of its remarkable simplicity. That 
it hasn’t a single belt, fan or drain-pipe. That 
it hasn’t a bit of machinery under the cabinet 
—or in the basement. That it never needs 
oiling. There are many, many comments 
on the quietness with which it operates. 
There is much enthusiasm for the extreme 
roominess and the splendid strength of its 
gleaming cabinets. 


Overnight, it seems .. . . but for more than 
fifteen years the vast laboratories of General 
Electric have been busy with the develop- 
ment of this truly revolutionary refrigerator. 
Several thousand refrigerators, of nineteen 
different types, were made, field-tested and 
improved before this model was finally 
evolved. It was a long and expensive process 
—but nowhere in the field of electric refrig- 
eration have engineers and scientists done 
their work so well. 


Write us today for descriptive booklet K-2. 


Refrigerator 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT of GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


HANNA BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 














INTERNATIONALISM IN FURNISHINGS 
(Continued from page 213) 


cushions of imported brocades and 
velvets.’ The polished gleam of 
silver and pewter, two of the earli- 
est crafts practised in America, 
added further richness to Colonial 
rooms. 

The colonists, 26,000 of whom 
settled here before 1640, were 
absolutely English and rather 
homesick English at that, so that 
the new homes were modeled as 
closely after those in the mother 
country as material limitations 
would permit. With native woods 
and simple tools, they tried to 
duplicate their English archi- 
tecture and furniture. Contrary 
to general belief, vivid color was 
used freely for furniture and 
woodwork in Jacobean times, a 
picturesque survival of Gothic 
decoration which must have been 
a happy note in many a sombre 
interior. In the colonies, how- 
ever, only a dull red made from 
red ochre and lamp black seems 
to have been used sometimes for 
interior walls before the eighteenth 
century; but these ancestors of ours 
were entirely human in their love 
of bright colors and rich mate- 
rials. Judging by records found 
in old diaries and inventories, 
England enjoyed a_ flourishing 
trade in supplying them with 
‘Chints, painted calicos, India 
and Venetian damasks,’ as well as 
‘stamped linen of china blue.’ 
No doubt these gorgeous imported 
treasures were a fountain of inspi- 
ration for the designs in bright 
worsted embroideries worked on 
homespun linen bed curtains, and 
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so forth, by our industrious fore- 
mothers. 

It is true, therefore, that if it js 
our choice to create for ourselves 
a setting that reflects the spirit 
of simplicity and unsophistication 
characteristic of the homes of the 
early colonists, and of the peasant 
cottages of England, France, 
Spain, and Italy, we have a large 
field upon which to draw for our 
background and furnishings. If 
our homes are of the cottage type 
or if our lives express something 
of the directness and singleness of 
purpose that theirs did, and if our 
tastes demand those things that 
are sincere in structure, workman- 
ship, and fitness to purpose rather 
than those that are ornate, elegant, 
or formal, then the logical ex- 
pression of our homes will be ob- 
tained by the use of those things 
that were characteristic of the 
seventeenth and early-eighteenth 
centuries, whether they are of 
America, England, France, Italy, 
or Spain. Nor is it necessary, 
since we no longer strive to be 
archeological, to omit comfort in 
the working out of our scheme. 
Upholstered chairs, conveniently 
placed electric lights, and an ade- 
quate distribution of heat are 
essential to our homes to-day, 
and it does not denote inconsist- 
ency when we frankly take what 
we want of the past and combine 
it with what we must have of the | 
present, to create a whole that ex- | 
presses our personality and our | 
needs so long as that whole is 
harmonious. 








Tue Intrinsic BEAUTY OF WATERFORD GLASS 
(Continued from page 169) 


moonstone against a background 
of velvet.’ Could anyone express 
in more poetic or fitting language a 
collection of Waterford glass? For 
it has those tints of steel and blue- 
gray and a misty gossamer film 
that make it resemble a moon- 
stone in quality. This is not true 
of every piece, for the mist that 
sometimes reflects the hues of the 
rainbow is comparatively rare and 
can vanish like the rainbow, al- 
though it will return again. Now 
this may be too fanciful a com- 
parison for everyday life and may 
make the practical collector search 
elsewhere for facts, so that, having 
given vent to my enthusiasm for 
the rare quality of a glass that has 
no peer, | will settle down to facts 
and describe the collection belong- 
ing to Mrs. C. Lewis Hind of 


London, which was the cause of 
the foregoing panegyric on the 
supreme beauty of the Waterford 
glass. 

Mrs. Hind has collected for 
many years, and knowledge gain- 
ed by experience has been her best 
teacher. Her collection is not an 
accumulation and for that reason 
is not large, as she has only selected 
the early specimens. She is partic- 
ularly happy in the placing of it, 
showing the glass in several delight- 
ful wide windows that are hung 
with narrow curtains of change- 
able beetle-green and amethyst 
silk. Two dark green butter cool- 
ers, purple hyacinth glasses, and 
rich blue finger bowls are most en- 
gaging there. The butter coolers 
are of rather heavy glass with cut 
edges and are Waterford of the 
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Kernerator- ant, 
equipped residence of Mr. Frank ~ 

Holton, Pres., Frank Holton & Co., Band} 
Instrument Mfgrs., Elkhorn, Wis., Edmund 
D. Funston Co., Architects, Racine, Wis. 


No Garbage Man Calls 
on Frank Holton 


— because there’s no garbage to collect. And what's more, 
there never will be, for the Kernerator destroys it all without 
odor and with no more work than the weekly lighting of a 
match to the air dried accumulation in the Kernerator base- 
ment combustion chamber. 
Think what the Kernerator can mean to you, toomno garbage 
cans to buy, to clean, to walk to in all kinds of weather. No 
trash pile in basement—the cause of 3 out of 4 residence fires. 
No garbage wagon on your driveway or stray scraps littered 
over the lawn. 
Simply drop all garbage, sweepings, tin cans, papers, boxes, 
magazines, and broken glassware through the handy hopper door 
in or near the kitchen. Non-combustibles are flame sterilized 
for removal with the ashes. No upkeep cost—no gas, coal or 
other fuel needed. Selected for Home Owners Institute Model 
Homes in 30 principal cities. 

Write for free booklet ‘‘The Sanitary Elimi- 

nation of Garbage and Household Waste.” 


KERNER INCINERATOR CO. 
723 East Water St., (Offices in 89 cities) | Milwaukee, Wis. 


a uv Qo 


KF! CHIMNEY-FED INCINERATOR 


“Garbage and Waste Disposal 
without Leaving the Kitchen 


Residence 
models as 
low as $95, 
and the 
masonry 
costs but 
little more 
when reg- 
ular chim- 
ney is 


























College Preparation — 


I YOUR Boy, or girl, has twelve years of 
school before college, or eight, or four, a 
good foundation can be laid at the right school. 


If he sees college just a year or so away and 
realizes that preparation has been 
inadequate, there are tutoring schools, giving 
short intensive courses, to meet this need. 


past 


But, it is better to begin early, if possible. 


There are many good college preparatory 
schools for both boys and girls. We will be 
glad to help you select the right school, if you 
will write, giving details. 
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The Famous Banff Springs Hotel has Burrowes Screens 


W/HEREVER the annoying mosquito and disease-laden fly 
abound, there you may enjoy complete protection and comfort 
with a made-to-measure installation of 


BURROWES 
RUSTLESS SCREENS 


Good screening is a fine art. Burrowes Copbronze Screens, absolutely rustless, 
with slender wood or metal frames, strong yet unobtrusive, are almost as trans- 
parent as glass. 


Unusual screening problems, wherever located, are readily solved by our far- 
reaching organization. Our work is always individualized. We take exact meas- 
urements of window and door openings, porches, sun parlors and outdoor sleeping 
rooms, and install Burrowes Quality Screens, pleasingly harmonizing with your 
home in setting, design, finish and hardware. Do not deface your home with the 
ordinary carpenter’s makeshift screens, which never really look right and which 
perpetually require recovering, repainting and repairing. With ordinary care 
Burrowes Screens last as long as the house. They are a positive economy. The 
Copbronze screen cloth never requires renewing or repainting. 


BURROWES BEAUTIFUL SCREEN DOORS 


with wrought metal grilles and selected hardware are truly fine and distinctive. 
Our patented 


METAL FRAME SCREENS 


(solid bronze if desired) for all types of windows, casements, pivoted metal sash 
and other difficult openings, cannot be duplicated. 


BURROWES METAL WEATHER STRIP 


gives complete protection from dust, soot, water, sleet and draughts. Installed by 
a trained fitter, the interlocking metal-to-metal sliding contacts are practically 
air-proof. Obviously coal and heating bills are much reduced. 








You run no risk — our work is fully guaranteed, backed up by nation-wide 
organization and ample financial resources. For over half a century we have been 
screening many thousands of the finest homes (palaces and cottages), schools, 
hospitals, churches and public buildings in America and Canada. 

Estimates furnished without obligation — you probably will be surprised at 
the moderate cost considering the magnificent Screen and Weather Strip Quality 
and Service. Write for descriptive literature. 


THE E. T. BURROWES COMPANY 


33 Free Street, Portland, Maine 
(Established 1873) 


Oldest and Largest High-Grade Screen Mfrs. in the World 
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No. 30 Type-R Kelsey Warm Air Generator in resi- 

dence of Jacob Fleischmann, Scottholm, Syracuse, 

N. Y., with Automatic Furnace Fan in cold air 
chamber, 


By better heat we mean the kind of warmth a balmy 
June day brings to you. This is exactly what you get 
from a Kelsey Warm Air Generator. 

In the first place there is always plenty of warmth, even 
in the coldest weather. The air is never dry, because the 
automatic humidifier continuously imparts just the right 

= amount of moisture. 
There are no blasts of 
hot air; simply a large 
volume of warm air. It 
never getsstale because 
it is kept in active cir- 
culation, a new supply 
of fresh air constantly 
taking the place of the 
used air. It is better 
heat because it is more 
healthful. 

And as to the cost, 
we know of no other 
heater that costs so 
little to operate. 





MAIR EWI 
WAR CHAMBER 


Cut-away view of the new Type-R 
Kelsey Warm Air Generator 


There's a lot worth knowing about the Kelsey. We shall be glad 
to send you complete information 


HE KELSE 
HEATING COMPANY 


306 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


BOSTON — 60 Sudbury Street Dealers — Principal Cities 
NEW YORK — 565 Fifth Avenue 


Brockville, CANADA 











Kelsey Heating Company 
306 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Rienith Seat. TROVE R ..2.000.c0scces room house. 





HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 




















f Without obligation, please send me your Free Booklet on Kelsey 
' 
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Tue Intrinsic BEAUTY OF WATERFORD Grass 
(Continued from page 214) 


nineteenth century. They are 
round in form with a scalloped 
edge and the dome-shaped lids are 
grooved, as is the base. The finger 
bowls have the double lip, as have 
the Madeira glasses, and are of a 
beautiful blue. There are several 
small garden bells of bright green, 
a pint gooseberry bottle of the 
same tone, a pair of lace makers’ 
lamps of purplish blue glass, and a 
rare black bottle or gardevin. 

As light is an important factor 
in displaying this collection in all 
the charm of its lustre cutting, its 
leaf and intricate shallow star and 
strawberry design, with flutes, Van 
Dyke cutting, supple swag and 
line, it is best placed in cabinets 
facing the windows and on tables 
in the windows themselves. 

A number of unusual candle- 
sticks, which are of a fine period 
and cutting, are shown in the first 
illustration. Most of them have a 
domed base, which is a characteris- 
tic of the earlier glass, the later 
Waterford and Cork candlesticks 
being more often moulded. Num- 
bers 2 and 8 in the plate are 
moulded, with slight cutting at the 
nozzle, and have a pressed foot. 
Numbers 1 and 3 have a remov- 
able nozzle. The cutting of the 
edge of the foot is sometimes de- 
scribed as being peculiar to Water- 
ford, but it is certainly found on 
other old glass. To see these 
candlesticks in all their glory, one 
must see them with the wax can- 
dles burning, the soft mellow light 
reflecting on the domes and in the 
fine cutting, so that a jewel quality 
is apparent. Then the silver and 
Sheffield candlesticks are relegated 
to the hunting table and the 
Waterford glass takes place of 
honor on the festive board. 

In the second illustration there 
is an unusually large Cork turn- 
over bowl on a heavily domed 
base with flat cutting. It is the 
pride of its owner and has a 
peculiar yellowish tinge which 
is associated with the glass of 
Cork. It is rich in tone, its ring 
having the vibrant quality at- 
tributed to the really old glass. A 
covered Waterford bowl next to it 
has a very rare and shallow cut- 
ting and is a fitting companion. A 
set of three Waterford bowls with 
the diamond cutting, as shown in 





the fourth illustration, is typical. 
A peculiarity of this especial glass 
is the unevenness of the cutting. 
You see, it was all done by hand, 
and if you will take one of these 
bowls and hold it up to your eye 
you will notice at once the un- 
evenness of the lines. This; an 
authority assures us, is a test of 
the old cutting. 

I am sorry not to show the 
canoe-shaped bowls which are so 
desirable to own; some of them 
are on stands and are most grace- 
ful in shape, with deep cutting on 
the edge, with curving leaves, and 
star patterns; one on a scroll base 
and another on a knopped stem 
are indeed beautiful. It is a diffi- 
cult matter not to covet your 
neighbor’s goods, especially if 
they take this particular form. 

Three noble covered urns are 
shown in the third illustration; the 
one in the centre is quite rare; the 
pair are slightly smaller and are of 
soft metal with shallow cutting. 
These urns were used as pickle 
jars, aname | hesitate to attach to 
so dignified an object; but then this 
glass must have glorified the hum- 
blest product of the farm or dairy. 
A list of glass made at Waterford 
mentions baskets, cruets, cream 
ewers, decanters, smelling bottles, 
sugar basins, pomatum pots, sweet- 
meat glasses, pine and orange 
bowls, sillabub glasses, and so 
forth. 

A really amusing verse found in 
the Cork Archeological Journal of 
1790 runs as follows: — 

His shop is now completely stored 
With choicest glass from Waterford. 


Decanters, Rummers, Drams and 
Masons 

Flutes, Hob-nobs, Crofts and Finger 
Basons, 


Proof bottles, Goblets, Cans and wines, 
Punch juggs, Liquers and gardevins, 
Salts, mustards, salads, Butter keelers 
And all thats sold by other dealers, 
Engraved or cut in newest taste, 
Or plain — whichever pleases best. 
Lusties repaired or polished bright, 
And broken glasses matched at sight, 
Hall globes of every size and shape 
Or old ones hung or mounted cheape. 
The rummers mentioned in this 
advertisement of wares are the old 
wine glasses with hollow stems 
blown so that the sparkling liquid 
could run down to the base. Des- 
sert sets were very popular and the 
pair of sweetmeat dishes shown 


4. THESE THREE BOWLS ARE VERY UNUSUAL PIECES 
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The ULTIMATUM: 








“This’ll be my last week, Ma’am .. . 


I WON’T wash in rusty water.” 


ee EAUTIFUL linens you have, ma’am, and 
pretty dresses and linigree, and I won’t be 
spoilin’ them and gettin’ blamed no longer for 
a fault that’s all in the water pipes. 
“Everyplace else 1 wash now they have brass 
pipes that don’t rust and streak up the clothes.” 


“ * “ “ 


It is a fact that just about everybody who is 
building a house nowadays is putting in brass 
water pipes. Or if they are replacing sections 
of rusted iron or steel pipe in their present 
houses, they are using brass pipe that won't 


ever have to be replaced. And as people are 


OALPHA 


aX Send for interesting booklet, “Alpha, The 


coming to know more about brass pipe, they 
are learning that there are several reasons why 
they should specify Alpha Brass Pipe.* 

*All brass pipes are not the same. Alpha Brass Pipe is dif- 
ferent from ordinary brass pipe because it contains more 
copper and lead. 

Although it is made from a better kind of brass and pro- 
duced by a special process, it is sold at competitive prices 
and is the only trade-marked pipe of its kind. Plumbers 
prefer it because it cuts cleaner and sharper threads (mak- 
ing leak-proof joints). 

It positively cannot rust, and the Alpha trade-mark, 
stamped every 12 inches, guarantees it for soundness and 
satisfaction. 

Alpha Brass Pipe is not expensive, either. For instance, 


YY) 


in a $20,000 house Alpha Brass Pipe costs only about a 


hundred dollars more than the cheapest iron or steel pipe. 


Brass Pipe 


POSITIVELY WON'T RUST 


Story of a Water Guide.”? Address: Chase Brass & Copper Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 
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The Climax of Kitchen Color Harmony 











3 Be Sure the Roper 
, + Purple Line 
and the Roper Com- 
plete Oven Control 
are on the Gas Range 
You Buy. 


1928 by G. D. R. Corp. 
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Anp now the crowning per- 
fection of the kitchen of harmonized color. 
Now the full measure of the latest, smartest 
home enhancement to captivate the taste of 
refined households the country over. The 
gas range in color to synchronize with a ruling 
hue. A Roper Color Range to consummate 


color harmony, planned for your kitchen. 


Quick to realize that interior decoration has 
finally found the kitchen, Roper is first to 
provide the color range, completing the con- 
cordance of tints and shades that brings the 
kitchen into artistic sympathy with the rest 
of the home. You can now secure a Roper 


Range in either Poudre Blue or Imperial 





Red—Canary Yellow or Jade Green—to 
dovetail into perfect unison with any color 
scheme. Learn the entire story of color ranges 
from the Roper merchant nearest you. If you 
do not know his name and address, write us. 


Gro. D. Roper Corporation, Rockford, Illinois 
New York 


ROPER 


Man 
AEG.IN CANADA 


Chicago San Francisco 


Tm. 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


GAS R 
in Color 


BLUE RED :_L0.\/ GREEN 
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in the fifth illustration have 
a delicate light quality that is not 
often associated with this glass; 
but, as Venetian glassmakers were 
imported to work in two glass- 
houses in Ireland, there is no 
doubt that they introduced some 
of their well-known moulds or 
forms. Another feature was the 
really elegant chandeliers and side 
lights. Although in a later age 
these were replaced by the ugly 
gas jet, they have quite recently 
come into their own and are being 
reinstalled by those who can af- 
ford to pay the price, which soars 
as high as one thousand pounds, or 
over. It has been discovered that 
the drops and pendants used in 
the early chandeliers were im- 
ported from England and France. 

In the centre of Mrs. Hind’s 
dining table was a Waterford 
epergne, another piece in which 
the Irish glass workers excelled. 
Its tall, graceful vase filled with 
pink Chinese lilies and pale blue 
Delphiniums made a lovely combi- 
nation, and wax cherries, tanger- 
ines, and purple plums on the wide 
scalloped dish made a still life for 
an artist’s brush. | realized that 
Waterford is the aristocrat of the 
dinner table, for no other glass has 
its distinction or elegance. 

To those who have seen such a 
collection of glass, | feel sure the 
wish to acquire some is father to 
the thought, and one of the 
thrilling experiences is to find that 
you may have been entertaining it 
unawares. Perhaps you will find 
a grandmother had some of it in 
her possession, for it still survives. 
Irish glass was imported to Amer- 
ica in great quantities, if you can 
judge by the lists of such importa- 
tions,— much of it came to New 
England, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, and the Carolinas,— 
and they make interesting reading, 
though too long for this article. In 
1788 the English government 
prohibited the export of glass from 
Ireland, and for that reason it was 
de rigueur for the Irish to patron- 
ize their own industry. As that 
which is forced on a people is often 
not appreciated, so the Irish, 


FEBR 





thinking the brittle brilliancy ot 
the English glass superior to the 
soft tone of their own, favored the 
foreign product; and that is the 
reason given for the number of 
pieces which were found in Ireland 
not so many years ago, hidden 
away while the English glass had 
been in demand. 

Mrs. Graydon Stannus, in her 
book on Irish glass, has a great deal 
to say on the tests which should be 
a guide to the person collecting old 
She names five character- 
istics by which we may know the 
Irish, and especially Waterford, 
glass — weight, color, resilience, 
feeling to the touch, and ring 
and her arguments are all extreme- 
ly convincing. The ‘ring’ which 
she describes hasa‘ vibrant quality, 
and one with a musical ear can 
detect a peculiar throb like a 
vibrato between two notes.’ | 
have put this test into practice 
and flatter myself that | can hear 
the depth of tone in the rich mel- 
low ring of a Waterford bowl in my 
possession. I can also bear testi- 
mony to the soft warmth of the 
glass in contrast to other foreign 
glass, but | am not convinced as 
to its color, for so much of the 
Waterford has not that depth of 
hue attributed to it, which they say 
it has been badly faked in the 
reproductions, so that the new 
glass is a poor bluish color which 
anyone who has seen the old can 
detect at once. As to the weight, 
we all know that modern glass is 
much lighter. Some of the early 
glass before 1790 was not free 
from flaws formed by grains of 
sand, and sometimes there were 
tiny bubbles. A purchaser taking 
back a piece of Waterford which 
she had purchased from a dealer 
declared indignantly, ‘This can- 
not be Waterford, as it is full of 
flaws.’ ‘Madam,’ he replied, 
would not be a Waterford if it did 
not have flaws.’ 

In my opinion the sure test is 
the pontil marks, though, of 
course, these marks may be ground 
down or worn away. It is safest 
if you will go to an expert and ask 
to be shown the difference between 


glass. 





5. A DESSERT SET WITH A LIGHT, DELICATE QUALITY MORE OFTEN 
ASSOCIATED WITH VENETIAN GLASS 
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Hav you looked at your 
kitchen recently with a critical 
eye? Do you know how inexpen- 
sively it can be arranged and 
brightened as a room where rou- 
tine drudgery becomes pleasant 
efficiency? Our kitchen planning 
department will be glad to pre- 
Eas a suggested lay-out for your 

itchen without any obligation 


whatsoever. Use coupon below. 

















© Walker Dishwasher Corp. 1928 


WALKER ELECTRIC DISHWASHER SINK 


EW MODELS of the Walker Electric Dishwasher Sink in 
several sizes are creating new enthusiasm for better kitchens. 
The world-wide use of earlier Walkers in thousands of homes and 
apartments assures complete relief from the disagreeable monotony 
of hand-dishwashing as evidenced by hundreds of testimonials from 
these users. One’s hands need no longer be scalded in hot, dirty water. 
Hours of extra time are saved for more constructive tasks — for 
the enjoyment of that pet hobby long neglected. 


The Walker is so simple to use, so sturdy in its construction, so 
efficient in its performance that it surpasses human effort — a 
dream come true. It has passed the stage of experiment. Approved 
by Good Housekeeping Institute, Modern Priscilla Proving Plant, 
Delineator Home Institute and practically every domestic science 
expert in our leading Home Economics Colleges. 


With the Walker as a center, kitchens are becoming modern labo- 
ratories of efficiency and color in place of the dismal workrooms 
which women will no longer tolerate. Thousands of users are asking 
us to tell other women about it — may we not demonstrate its 
merit to you? WALKER DISHWASHER CORP., Dept. 608, 
246 Walton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


WA LKEK 
électric Dishwas 


& 








Syracuse, NN. ¥. 
* telling me about the 


WALKER DISHWASHER CORP., Dept. 608, 246 Walton St., 
© Please forward your booklet “The Dawn of a New Day in the Kitchen, 
Walker and modern kitchen efficiency. 

© I am interested in possible rearrangement of my old (new) kitchen. Please tell me how to proceed 
without obligation 


Name.. 


Address ? : snedwdiendeanees 
{Names of Architect and Plumber appreciated] 
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THAT ASTONISHING 
NEW WALL MATERIAL 
































lh Homes that 


emand Distinction 


ORS? longer are you limited to commonplace, 
conventional materials for walls, ceilings 
and wainscoting. Sani Onyx, an astonishing new 


material fashioned from melted rock, opens a 
charming new world of decorative possibilities. 


For bath-rooms and kitchens, Sani Onyx is ideal. 
Unlike other materials, it doesn’t crack, chip, check 
or discolor. It really outlasts the building, and it’s 
as easy to clean as a china dish. 

Sani Onyx comes in plain slabs, and in attractive 
tile pattern sheets, in a variety of pleasing modern 
colors and color combinations. 

A new portfolio, showing installations in full color, 
is yours for the asking. May we send a copy today? 


MARIETTA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
135 Brookside, Indianapolis 


3— » 











Sani Onyx tables combine beauty, service- 
ability and durability. The raised rim top, 
an exclusive Sani Onyx feature, not only 
prevents liquids from running off the top, 
but positively prevents the edges from 
chipping. Easily kept clean with a moist 
cloth. Acids in fruits, etc., cannot stain 
these sparklingly beautiful tables. Catalog 
and complete information sent on request. 
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Beautiful S ANI ONYX 


AVITREOUS MARBLE 
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THE INtTRINsIc BEAUTY OF WATERFORD GLaAss 
(Continued from page 217) 


the old marks of the pontil iron 
and the fake marks. A_ practi- 
cal demonstration will teach you 
the difference. One of the great 
English experts calls our attention 
to the scratches that time has 
made on the bottom of glass. If 
they are examined by a magnify- 
ing glass, he says, one may see that 
the lines in the new glass are often 
made in the same direction, as 
though scratched by an emery 
paper, while the old age marks are 
not distinct, but are welded to- 
gether, making a kind of granular 
surface. If these lines are washed, 
the old ones will turn a yellow hue 
and the new ones will be a gray- 
ish color. 

This and much more I could 
tell, but perhaps it is safer to learn 


by one’s mistakes, for a collector 
who is too cautious may by that 
very quality lose the rare thing. 

Quite lately I came across two 
superb covered bowls with early 
cutting in the town of Marble- 
head, Massachusetts. It was 
not fear of their genuineness that 
sent me away empty-handed, but 
the price; and, as discretion was 
the better part of valor, I beat a 
hasty retreat. I should have been 
glad if others who collect glass had 
seen these fine specimens, for the 
Stiegal and Sandwich would have 
taken second place; and although 
the cry of Americans for Ameri- 
cana has been heeded to an 
astonishing degree, | should rather 
feast my soul on the mellow old 
Waterford. 
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(Continued from page 173) 


examples are the coffers. When 
the great armoires came into use, 
the coffers were turned out into 
the stables and outhouses; hence 
they got the rotted feet which 
are so common. Linen fold was 
the pattern which decorated the 
first coffers; later, religious 
designs were introduced; then 
geometrical designs of a simple 
nature carved on panels number- 
ing from five to seven. 

The cupboards, or armoires, 
came in with Louis XII. They 
were heavy and simple, with out- 
standing cornices, and are too 
massive for any but a very large 
country-house room or hall. Un- 
der Louis XIV they were still for 
the use of the rich only; but with 
Louis XV they became the prop- 
erty of the peasant also and were 
more human and charming in 
design. More human, too, in 
their association. Nothing holds 
so much of simple history as 
these cupboards. A fine armoire, 
especially during the eighteenth 
century, was the chief possession 
of every young couple about to 
marry and it was chosen by them 
of a quality suited to their-means. 
The designs differed in the differ- 
ent regions, the finest being made 
in the towns, though the pleasant- 
est and perhaps the most charac- 
teristic were the work of itinerant 
sculptors in wood who, wandering 
always, waited on the country 
folk and were often lodged where 
they worked. The oak, which 
they carved, matured, and dried, 
was supplied by the kindred of 
the young people, the wood that 


was particularly valued being 
taken from such parts of the tree 
as were most veined, this giving 
a moiré effect when cut. 

The cupboards of the eighteenth 
century have lighter cornices and 
more flowing designs than those 
of earlier periods. They were 
decorated with carving in the 
form of ribbons, crossed torches, 
pairs of doves, flowers, baskets, 
wide-brimmed hats, rakes, ears 
of corn —symbols of love and 
of the countryside. Curiously 
enough, that fruit which might 
well be the emblem of Normandy, 
the apple, was never used. The 
initials of the young pair were 
often introduced; sometimes those 
of the sculptor. If to his he added 
a heart, it meant that he had 
done his work ‘de tout son coeur.’ 
The finished cupboard traveled 
to its new home in a cart, together 
with the bride herself, her spinning 
wheel, and distaff. It was filled 
with her trousseau, her household 
linen, and her personal effects: 
her colored or striped skirts, gay 
aprons, flowered woolen or fringed 
silk shawls, her lovely caps, 
handkerchiefs, petticoats — all in 
such profusion as was made 
necessary by the fact that wash- 
ing-day came, at most, twice a 
year. The more civilized young 
people of to-day are content to 
buy a cupboard made of deal, 
such as are turned out, withcut 
thought or love, by the thousand. 

Of all the Norman furniture, 
the dresser (vaisselier) seems to 
me to be the most desirable for 
modern use. The oldest were 
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8s Interior Decoration | 
Learn at Home | 
‘tor . ’ 
hat HY should YOU learn In- 
: terior Decorating? For two H 
>° excellent reasons: First, because i 
4 it will enrich your life, exactly as | 
rly | your studies of art and music have done, adding enormously to ; 
le- your enjoyment of the beautiful things with which you come into : 
vas contact day by day in your own home and everywhere else; second, i 
lat because it will equip you to follow the most fascinating career i 
yut open to any woman, or man, of cultivated tastes — a career that 
as needs no capital to engage in, that offers as large rewards as any : 
ee other profession, and that brings you into daily contact with the ' 
&. most beautiful creations of the world’s master artists and craftsmen. i 
a The field is uncrowded. The course also qualifies you to operate} 
ad a gift or antique shop. i 
he P ; : 
alk Send for Booklet— It Is Free 
ni LS Fy shall be glad to send you upon request this beautifully i 
in illustrated booklet which describes the most authoritative, j 
er i thorough, and thoroughly taught course of its kind in existence. i 
Id ; It consists of twenty-four lessons, prepared by distinguished deco- i 
i rators, and administered by Harold Donaldson Eberlein and Nancy —} 
+ V. McClelland, two of the foremost authori- \ ' 
, ties on the subject. The course is sponsored by 
i Arts & Decoration, recognized as one of the 
' leading publications in the field of home build- ; 
§ ing and decoration. Besides telling of the : 
i course, this booklet gives valuable information | 
| regarding Interior Decorating as a profession. Machine’s Capacity 450 Tons Pressure 
| Send for it today : Again and again, the pure sheet metal of which 
i ? “4 tina eng ’ ube -; are made is fnage to = 
A - ; tremendous pressure of &i, antic machines like that 
: i Address ARTS @” DECORATION Home Study Course shown aber. That is why the metal in Wear-Bver 
; ; z . ¢ 1406 Hi 4 — _ 4 - 7 
uy i Department 89 yer 578 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. i perth pn a h a iene ite lh ag wae it 
i : usage —as they have done for more than a quarter 
Q renee src: ee ee ccm. more ) of a century and are now doing in a million homes 
and a thousand hotels and hospitals. 





The Thickness of an Aluminum Utensil Should Be 
Determined by The Purpose The Utensil Is to Serve 


A utensil to be used in cooking fruits and vegetables without add- 
ing any water at all should be made of metal thicker than that used in 
making a kettle in which food is to be boiled in a quantity of water. 

It is not necessary that a coffee pot be made in metal as thick as that 
used in making a Dutch Oven. A pan used for broiling steak in a 
hotel must be made of metal thicker than that used in making a toy 
fry pan which will never be exposed to heat. 

If more aluminum is used than is necessary to make a utensil suffi- 
ciently thick to serve the purpose for which the utensil is designed, 
the cost of such utensil is made unnecessarily high. 

All “‘Wear-Ever” utensils are made of hard, dense sheet aluminum 
—the thickness of each utensil being determined by the purpose the 
utensil is designed to serve. 

The BEST COOKS use 


| WEAR-EVER Alumimum 


: 
£ | > a i a ” 
¢. | ra The “Wear-Ever” trade-mark appears on: 
‘ | ALUMINUM 1. “Wear-Ever” Domestic Utensils—Sold by Stores ; 
a 2. “Wear-Ever” Specialties—Sold by Specialty Salesmen; 
© 3, “Wear-Ever’” Hotel Utensils — Sold to Hotels and 


TRADE MARK Institutions by Supply Houses and some to Homes by 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFR . ~ * 5 
Stores and Specialty Salesmen. 


THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO., New Kensington, Pa. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
In Canada, The Aluminum Co. of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


“Wear-Ever’ 


ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSILS 


| Replace utensils that wear out with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 
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Why Don’t You Use These 
In-the-Wall— Out-of-Sight 


ROBRAS 30-30 RADIATORS 


az 
~~ & oe en 


In your heart you know you aren’t content to 
let old-fashioned radiators take up space in your 





made in oak; the later ones in 
wild cherry, pine, or beech. They 
are simple, light, and beautifully 
proportioned, admirably suited 
too for the display of pottery, 
copper, and pewter. 

No Norman kitchen was with- 
out its clock. Very few of the 
Louis XIV period remain; they 
were the property only of the 
rich, the laborer still telling the 
time by the sun or by a dial. 
Clocks of the Louis XV and XVI 
periods are more numerous and 
are of many shapes, generally in 
oak. Cherry and wild cherry (in 
the pretty French words, cerisier 
and mertsier) were also employed. 
The clock dials in the days of 
Louis XIV and XV _ were of 
pewter, with a single hand, and 
the figures on them were graven 
and painted in black. Later they 
were made of copper, with black 
figures, the older ones still having 
one hand only. Then copper dials 
were introduced, with figures 
inscribed on white enamel, and, 
last of all, came dials of enamel. 
All are decorative, slim, and 
straight, rounded in the middle 
or of ‘violin’ shape. 

Of the many desirable pieces of 
hearth furniture still to be picked 
up, none are more adaptable for 


Many of these are of beautiful 
workmanship and even the sim- 


clear sound when rung. Any one 
of the fine old dishes with their 
mouldings and edgings is worth a 
long search. The pichets, or jugs 
(the oldest of them large-bellied 
and long-necked), are very de- 
sirable and decorative. 

Earthenware pots, with their 
pleasant old French names, — 
godias, moques, gohans, sérénes, — 
can sometimes be found, and new 
ones of old shape come from the 
modern factory at Noron near 
Bayeux. They are all of simple 
design, solid, and a little som- 
bre in color —essentially of the 
people. 

Perhaps the most charming of 
kitchen pieces from a decorative 
point of view are the hanging 
copper fontaines (wash basins), 
many of which are elaborately 
wrought. These could easily be 
fitted on to a permanent hot and 
cold water supply — all the more 
readily because they are generally 
supplied with two taps. But we 
live in an impatient age; their 
jets are very narrow, since the 
water storage above them is small. 
And though burnished copper is 
one of the loveliest things, it will 
not stay burnished by the grace 
of Heaven. 

I can think of few pleasanter 
rooms in a country house than a 
kitchen-living-room adapted from 
the Norman. | see it with lime- 








, modern use than the firedogs. 
& 


beautiful dining room. © | plest would add beauty as a washed walls, intersected and | 

: : * | setting and support to the burn- overhung with oak beams in | 

Robras20-20 welded brass radiators afte in the walls, oe ing, ee eg of an open fire- their se color or painted as 

entirely out of sight. They make no jarring note 3 place. The iron baskets with they are in the Musée Vieux- | 

with your beautiful furniture and hangings. lee | which they are capped were used Honfleur; the floors laid with red | 

‘ , * | to hold dishes containing food or tiles or gray flags, waxed and | 

These radiators are constructed to go in almost & the basins of good Norman butter polished, and partly hidden with | 

any shaped space. fe for basting. The pothanger, use- gay drugget or hook-work rugs; 

They can be set up in a recess as shallow as three Re | less from a practical point of view, the curtains of toile flammée, | 
5 | iseven more ornamental. Wrought pointe Hongroise, or the old | 
r inches. q | in steel or iron, it was once the printed cottons made in Nor- | | 
‘s4 most important object in the mandy of Eastern design. A | 


> 20% ize and 209 wei 5, J ae 
They are 20% the siz 0% the eight of Oh great recess; from it hung the — side of an enclosed bed could be 


used as a decorative frame for an 





a an equal cast-iron radiator. 


They heat more quickly. 
They never need painting. 
Freezing can’t harm them 


An inquiry on the coupon below will bring you 
a booklet telling all the things you will want to 
know about these in-the-wall, out-of-sight radiators. 


ie eky 42nd Street 


New York 





pots from which the savory stews 
and soups gave out their pleas- 
ant, appetizing odors. Behind the 
fire stood an iron back, plain or 
ornamented. For the rest, there 
were the salt box, the iron tripod, 
the bellows, pincers, and beauti- 
fully ornamented copper warming 
pan. In the chimney corner, too, 
were kept the grassets, little 
lamps, cast in the old Roman 
shapes, consisting of two iron 
cups, one inside the other, the oil 
and wick in the upper one. They 
lit the room in olden times and 
are still in use in the cottages of 
the poor, though the light they 
give is meagre and flickering. 

A great deal of Norman pewter 
is to be seen in antique shops. 
Much of it is fake. The best, 
gray-white in color, gives out a 





alcove in which could be hid- 
den everything that was neces- 
sary for work, even a_ small 
electric stove. There are a dozen 
patterns in rustic chairs to choose 
from, and their squabs would 
carry out the note of color in the 
curtains. The imposing armoire, 
unless there is space to spare, can 
be replaced by the more elegant 
dresser, with its delicate rails 
holding pewter, brass, and the 
beautiful colored potteries of 
France. | would choose a great 
carved chest, both for its beauty 
and for the space it gives for dis- 
playing small and goodly things, 
and a small one to hold logs. 
French colored prints of flowers 
and birds should, with one or two 
of the wholly adorable glass or 
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PUTTERING ROUND 


ACGREGOR JENKINS'’S pleasing 

volume of essays, ‘‘Puttering 
Round,"’ is a companion to his *'Bucolic 
Beatitudes.’’ Fortunate the man who has 
the time to waste time; to be busy about 
trifles; to work inefficiently when there ts 
need of seriousness and capability. 

The true putterer, Mr. Jenkins says, 
rarely possesses the proper instrument 
with which to do anything, yet in a few 
years every home will have to maintain a 
resident plumber, electrician, engineer, for 
home is now ‘‘a complex machine of wood 
and metal, pipes an wires, delicately ad- 
justed contrivances constantly out of 
order.’’ Every day at present is rich in put- 
tering. Think of the years to come! 

Other subjects appeal to Mr. Jenkins’s 
sense of humor which is exercised in a 
delightful manner: ““The Daily Round” 
with its digression on old-fashioned sup- 
pers; the praise of ‘“‘Sunflowers’’ and 
“Rhubarb"’; ‘Picking Your Own Apples,” 
“Burning Leaves,’’ at last a Christmas 
sermon — all, good reading, enriched by 
Decie Merwin’s illustrations. 


Puitie Hace 
in the Boston Herald 
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Good Buildings Deserve 





New England Colonial Hardware 
— ty CORBIN WM 


AMMER and anvil, iron and fire, skill and experience 
H combine to produce this delightful old hardware for 
the modern New England Colonial home. And what would 
such a home be without the charm of black iron against 


white woodwork ? 


Fortunately, Corbin makes Colonial hardware to equip the 
entire house fully. Five designs of hinge straps alone. 
Locks — quaint in looks, staunch in strength. Old-time 
latches and hinges. Knockers, handles, bolts — all are here 
in Good Hardware—Corbin. 


New England Colonial is but one Corbin design. There are 
many, many others—one ideally suited to the architectural 
period of your home—all complete in every item. 


P. & F. CORBIN 
SINCE 1849 
NEW BRITAIN 
CONNECTICUT 
The American Hardware Corp. 


Successor 
New York 


For interesting and complete infor- 
mation on New England Colonial 
hardware by Corbin, send for sup- 
plement K-521. A line to P. & F. 
Corbin, Dept. B-2, New Britain, 
Conn., will bring a copy to you. 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 
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NorMANDY KITCHENS 
(Continued from page 220) 
plate racks, decorate the walls. clearest. And the fire should be a 
And somewhere in the room working fire, the spit being turned 
should be placed a piece or two of by a comparatively modern de- 
delicate ironwork, for which, if vice —a vane in the chimney, set 
= one has the taste, the Musée in motion by the escaping hot 
Secq at Rouen whets the appetite. air. What more pleasant than the 
A Norman or Breton spoon rack perfume of a bird roasting as it 
can be converted into an ad- turns, and what sweeter music 
mirable centre light; so too can for the hungry than the clicking 
one of the beautiful wheels once — of the chain which works the spit? 
used for spinning, if fitted with For those who are interested in 
lights and suspended by cords Norman furniture, | would recom- 
from the ceiling. mend Dr. Stephen Chauvet’s de- 
But the glory of the room _ lightful book, La Normandie Ances- 
should be the open fireplace  trale (Boivin, Paris). It contains 
with its great square iron basket _ the result of many years of patient 
packed with apple-wood logs —_ research and much information 
since these burn hottest and which cannot be found elsewhere. 
Which of these cellars is 
yours —a rt i waste of 
water soaked dampness 
or an added room to your — 
house? 
> IN THE PENNSYLVANIA VERNACULAR 
\ \ h y have a \ \ et Cellar: (Continued from page 174) 
R | an air of fine reserve. Often too who have been instrumental in 
Why endure the waves of chill dampness one comes upon them standing — salvaging these gentle relics of g 


that invade your home after every rain? 
Why dole out money periodically for relief 
which is only temporary? Why . . . when at 
small expense it is possible to render your 
cellar absolutely dry... always... with 
Vulcanite Super Cement? 


VULCANITE 


SUPER CEMENT 


Makes Waterproof Concrete 


is simply a more efficient form of Portland 
Cement. A special process in its manufac- 
ture makes this cement, when properly 
mixed with water, a glue-like mineral 
binder. It produces concrete which is per- 
manently water-proof and oil-proof. No 
water-proofing compounds are necessary. 


You owe it to yourself and your home to 


. investigate. Send us the coupon below. We 


will mail you literature showing how to use 
Vulcanite Super Cement. 


For sale in the purple bag by progressive 
dealers. 


Vulcanite Portland Cement Co. 


TABLI 
Philadelphia New York 


Boston 








solitary and aloof in the open 
country, far enough removed from 
the grasping tentacles of the big 
city to enjoy still the privacy of 
a wide expanse of rolling meadow 
land, dotted here and there by rem- 
nants of the old forest that but 
serve to accentuate their splendid 
isolation. 

In such a friendly setting lies 
the B. F. Mechling house at Flour- 
town, in the Whitemarsh Valley, 
recently altered for the owner by 
3rognard F. Okie, one of a small 
group of Philadelphia architects 
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provincial days. 

Mr. Mechling followed the 
bent of the average gentleman 
farmer in developing his estate, 
but, being also a member of the 
Whitemarsh Valley Hunt Club 
and an ardent follower of the 
hounds, he naturally made pro: 
vision for his stables and his 
string of valuable hunters. 

He aimed to preserve the 
charming century-and-a-half-old 
dwelling on the property as a res- 
idence, and it formed the nucleus 
of the alterations. A fine example 




























VULCANITE PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
350 Madison Ave., New York City 


Please send me literature about Vulcanite Super Cement. 
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“The bathroomP”’.. 


m Read this book 


. Just across the hall” 














eS- i 
me before you order your screens Is THE bathroom ready for your which germs and dirt can lodge. 
ruest? Soap? Fresh towels? Yes, It will not chip, wear off nor turn 
on & . P - I Pa e « 
CREENS thrown together and installed in a haphazard everything is clean and present- color. After years of service, it 
Fe. manner. Screens that do not keep their shape. Screens that able. Everything is as it should will remain as free from cracks 
operate with difficulty. Screens that spoil the appearance of the | be. Except for one thing. and imperfections as when it left 
home. Screens that cost too much for the results obtained. | Of course, your guest will not the factory. 
Screens that fail to give complete, continuous satisfaction. Avoid | tell you if the toilet seat is worn, é P : 
; ss ee ee > ee as gating ee Send for this authoritative 
all such disappointments by reading this new free book on ‘‘The | dark-colored, unsanitary. but what ewer ‘ ] : 
; : : if HRS ‘ . 
Fine Art of Screening the Modern Home” and following its | will she tell herself? Why be em- poorict—writien by a nation 
suggestions, Written under the direct supervision of recognized | barrassed by an unsightly, unsani- ally known decorator 
experts who have been building screens twenty to thirty-five tary toilet seat ? Fill out the coupon below and mail 
years. Just fill in the coupon and mail today for your copy. ; ‘ <. =f = : ; 
7 yam . ati - A few dollars will make this 0 tous: It will bring you an 
improvement interesting booklet, written by an 
¢) ¥ ¢ atu o b . ats 
THE SCREEN MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA ; " authority on interior decoration. 
460 East McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio A new white seat—a Church It describes the superior features 
1 I certainly want to avoid disappointments with my screens, so please send your booklet. Sani- White Seat — costs only a of Church Seats. It contains valu- 
a | ES Oe ae Se? Oe ees academe Reet ie few dollars. It can be attached in able suggestions for making your 
e, ten minutes to any bowl, with an bathroom more convenient and 
ie CRG anrcnesnennnnsevencessenssaceonces State CEE ARE f nliers ae 5 
ordinary pair of pliers. It can be modern. 








b moved whenever you move if you Let us send you, also, an actual 











e ——— | rent your home or apartment. sample of the Sani-White covering. 
' , ', - Every Church Sani-White Seat We want you to test it for dirt and 
| is guaranteed for five years. Its 
polished, smooth white surface is 
not a paint or enamel. It isa solid 
covering — it has no joints in 


Wear resisting qualities yourself. 
Mail the coupon today to C. F. 
Church Manufacturing Co., 
Holyoke, Mass. 


— Fifty-Five House Plans —— 











| of outstanding merit and an almost unlimited 
| variety of interest and appeal have been chosen 


by 


























Miss Ethel B. Power, Editor of 


House Beautiful 











as representing the very finest recent achieve- | 


ment in domestic architecture. These plans, with 
C. F. CHURCH MBG. CO., Dept. D-2, Holyoke, Mass. f é 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me your booklet, written by Mrs. tie 
Mildred Stevens, together with an actual sample of your Sani- y ) eee 
White covering. Aors © 
Name - ee a . 2 jy a 
| | Street_ a ee Qa 








exterior and interior views, are most attractively 











presented in the book 


The Smaller American House 





Price $3.00 
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At your bookseller, or the 
Atlantic Monthly Bookshop 
Boston, Mass. 
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Sold by all plumbing stores since 1898 
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Color Enchantment 
Woodwork 
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charm and beau- 
ty in woodwork, 
nothingexcelsMich- 
igan- Wisconsin 
birch in the wonder- 
ful new stain effects 
developed especially 
for this northern 
cabinet-wood. 


ee intriguing 





































You can now have a 
different color effect for 
each room—from light, 
cool green to deep, mel- | 
low brown, from deli- 
cate orchid to rich, rare 
ebony, in a range of 
shades and tones that 
will satisfy the most 
ultra-modern or con- 
servative taste. 





These new transparent 
stains bring out the full 
richness of the beauti- 
fully figured birch 
grain. And, being “‘in 
the wood” dyes (not 
several surface coats), 
they assure a finish that 
willnotchip or “craze”. 





Michigan- Wisconsin 
birch used for trim, 
floors, doors and ve- 

neer paneling (furni- 

ture, too) is truly an 

asset to any building 

from the most imposing 
edifice to the simplest 
home. Its nearly “mar- 
proof” hardness retains | 
its fine appearance per- 
manently. 





Let us give youall the facts 
about this premier cabinet- 
wood. They are concisely 
stated in our new “Beauti- 
ful Birch” brochure, to- 
gether with illustrations of 
many fine interiors by emi- 
nent architects. Sent free 
upon request. 







THE 
BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
211 F. R. A. Building 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Beautitit Birch far. 
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of provincial architecture, it had 
the symmetry of the type, with 
the openings carefully placed in 
relation to the solid mass, the 
sloping roof, and the two massive 
end chimneys found in the Colo- 
nial houses of the second period 
both North and South. 

The house to-day, with numer- 
ous additions, has the pleasant 
rambling character of an ances- 
tral home that has served suc- 
cessive generations of owners and 
the inviting quality that usually 
attaches to such an_ informal 
style. The singularly arresting 
charm of all these old dwellings 
lies quite as much in the char- 
acter of the masonry as in the 
superior quality and texture of 
the ledge stone. And the walls of 
the new work, laid up after the 
early method, show stones placed 
with the narrow edge to the sur- 
face, as well as stood on end, and 
imbedded in coarse gray mortar 
with wide joints. Nor could any- 
thing be more ingenious than the 
manner in which the architect 
has handled and distributed his 
material to attain the same 
breadth of feeling embodied in 
the original unit. Each addition 
incorporates in some form or other 
the stone, either whitewashed, as 
in the old mansion, or used, 
roughly dressed, in its native 
state, In conjunction with frame 
construction. It is interesting too 
to note how the composition is 
unified by the overlapping of 
materials, as where the siding of 
the breakfast wing runs over into 
the kitchen extension and is re- 
peated again in the entrance 
porch. 

A notable detail of this house is 
the abundance of authentic hand- 
forged hafdware used. It is this 
faithful adherence to old-time 
precedents that makes Mr. Okie’s 
work so wholly convincing and 
supplies the Mechling house in 
particular with the cachet of the 
original. 

Embrasured within the twenty- 
inch stone walls of the old home- 
stead was a massive door, com- 
posed of six rectangular panels 
with wide stiles and old-time 
hardware. This was such a re- 
markably fine example of early 
design and workmanship that it 
was taken as the pattern for the 
interior doors of the important 
rooms. Once the formal entrance, 
it has been supplemented since 
the alterations by a precise 
replica at the opposite end of the 
wide hall that runs from front to 
rear, after the typical house plan 
of the period. 

Almost ascetic in its simplicity 


is the interior treatment. A 
bright sunny living-room, with 
small-paned, recessed windows, 
strikes the keynote of provincial 
feeling. The chaste beauty of the 
plain white plaster walls and wood 
trim, reminiscent at times of New 
England, but with a distinctly 
Pennsylvania slant, typifies the 
general feeling throughout the 
house. 

Here one pauses to note and 
enjoy the paneled reveals of the 
windows, the simplicity of the 
wainscot mouldings, and the ar- 
rangement of the cupboards of 
recent installation that are placed, 
ceiling high, beside the two front 
windows and are connected by a 
row of low, small closets along the 
base. The pleasant homely char- 
acter of the cupboard doors, com- 
posed of rectangular panels of 
varying size, is emphasized by the 
H-L hinges and door knobs of 
wrought iron. A miniature white 
ladder, by means of which the 
books on the upper shelves are 
brought within reach, has an ap- 
peal that is practical and decora- 
tive. 

For furnishings, the owners 
have drawn upon their own col- 
lection of Pennsylvania antiques, 
which contains a rare tavern 
stretcher table, ‘historic Phiia- 
delphia made Windsors,’ as they 
were advertised in New York in 
1703, shortly after they made 
their first appearance in the 
Quaker City, and a_ Boston 
rocker, so-called because of the 
flat spindles of the local variety 
instead of the round ones found 
Down East. 

In the dining-room, kept in the 
same quiet key, interest again 
centres in the fine old woodwork 
and the antique furniture, espe- 
cially the round, drop-leaf table 
with duck feet, and a quaint set 
of late Philadelphia Windsors, in- 
cluding side and arm chairs. 

An enticing breakfast-room has 
a floor laid with old paving brick 
in soft hues and a wainscoting of 
walnut boarding laid horizontally, 
of the sort often found in the pine 
rooms of New England. 

It is difficult to estimate the 
value of this adherence to old 
tradition, but to find a native 
type that retains the integrity of 
the original, despite repeated 
changes of fashion, is little short 
of inspiring to lovers of American 
antiquities. Moreover, it is a 
further source of gratification to 
discover in this section a definite 
reaction on the part of regional 
designers in favor of preserving 
the native type, for which the ut- 
most credit is due the profession. 
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IF you have your fireplace built around 
a Heatilator unit, you will have a fire- 
place that is guaranteed successful! ..a 
fireplace that gives double the amount 
of heat from the same fuel . . a fireplace 
that fully ventilates the room, without 
smoke or objectionable drafts.So certain 
are results that we make this extraordi- 
nary guarantee: 

We guarantee complete satisfaction, good 
draft, no smoke, double heat from same fuel, 
—or the entire cost of the Heatilator back 
with up to $20 extra to cover bona fide cost 
of removal and return. 

WHAT THE HEATILATOR IS 

The HEATILATOR is a welded, boiler- 
plate form—a unit that is complete up 
to the chimney flue. Around it the brick 
of fireplace and chimney base are laid. 
Fresh air from outdoors comes through 
an intake into a double-wall chamber 
that encloses the fire on back, sides and 
top. The fire heats this cold fresh air 
and drivesit out through a grille register 
into the room. Heat ordinarily wasted 
in brick and chimney flue is thus utilized. 
Finest ventilation is provided; and the 
objectionable cold draftscreated byordi- 
nary fireplaces are eliminated. 

HEATILATORS save about half their 
cost in materials and labor, and the rest 
in fuel. HEATILATORS are sold through 
dealers or direct, at the same price—$78 
delivered (U.S.A.). If your dealer has 
n’t a HEATILATOR, simply mail coupon 
and we will ship prepaid. Any mason 
can install in a new or old fireplace in 
a few hours. Bulletin 603 on request. 


HEATILATOR COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 








HEATILATOR COMPANY, 
516 Glen Avenue, Syracuse, New York 

(1) Please send full particulars without 
charge. 

Oo Enclosed find $78 for which send 
Heatilator subject to your guarantee 
of complete satisfaction with extra 
payment in case of return. 


Write Name and Address Below. 
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A LiretimMe Roor 


Beauty at Low Cost 


Turoucu the discovery and perfection of the Glen- 
dale Leadclad process, you can now have a roof un- 
equalled for beauty and durability at low first cost. 
A heavy, rust-resisting jacket of lead is applied 
on a steel base, and formed into beautiful Spanish 
Tile, Shingles, standing or flat seam Roofing, Gut- 
ters, Downspouts, and other accessories. Fire and 
lightning proof, non-breakable, proof against 
corrosion, heat and cold. Furnished painted red, 


green, or in natural lead (unpainted) which 











available only in a high-priced edition. 
It has been deemed worth while, therefore, to 
issue it in a cheaper form, utilizing the same 
plates and the same beautiful illustrations. 
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operation — with complete series 
of home exercises. Sanitarium 
Equipment Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


The Battle Creek SunArc Bath 
and “Mechanical Health Horse” 
are also made by the manufacturers 
of the famous “Health Builder.” 


It is a book as practical in its suggestions for 
all who have gardens to make as it is inspiring 
to the contented few whose gardens are com- 
plete. In terms clear even to the beginner, one | 
of the highest American authorities on land- | 
scape architecture here presents the principles | 
that form the basis of landscape design. 
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CONCERNING THE Cost OF CONSTRUCTION 
(Continued from page 188) 
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an increase. 
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the plastic soul 
of a child... 


lies an innate love of the beautiful! 
So often we grown-ups say, “How I wish 
[ had been given the opportunity to study 
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music!” But, will our children have those ard of living. And it is inter- Everything therefore has com- | 
advantages we were denied? ; : : : * ‘ 

esting to note that the direct bined to cause an increasing need 


Have you helped to develop this divine 
spark in your own child? Is he receiving the 
rudiments of a musical education along with 
his schooling? 

Closely allied with your child’s musical 
training, is the important question of the 
instrument. A carelessly constructed, poor 
toned piano will not “be good enough to 
start with a child quickly loses 
interest if there is no inspiration in the piano 
upon which he practices. Rather look for the 
skill and care which is used in making 


JESSE FRENCH 
& SONS PIANOS 


They are built for long service and have 
proven they retain their original swectness 
of tone after years of constant usage. We will 
gladly send you our illustrated Booklet 
describing our pianos upon request, and tell 
you where to purchase your Jesse French & 
Sons Piano, Ask for details of our Easy Pay- 
ment Plan. 


” 
—— S7eCR 


The Jesse French & Sons Piano Co. 
227 G. Ave., New Castle, Ind. 








Write for this 
Piano Booklet 
FREE 











about standards of living, as if 
the race had grown suddenly 
conscious of the progress made in 
this direction? 

The innovation of the ma- 
chine has indeed raised our stand- 


consequence of this has been 
a strong desire to raise the 
standard still further — a sort of 
sustained impulse in this direction 
that has now been going on for 
decades. 

The new machine manufacture, 
in its many and various processes, 
has undergone continuous im- 
provement. And with this con- 
tinuing improvement it has gone 
on disclosing to itself more and 
more possibilities, with the con- 
sequence that new factory-made 
comforts and conveniences have 
been constantly coming on the 
market — new things for the av- 
erage man to desire, to look for- 
ward to, and finally to achieve. 

In much this way the — 
lamp has replaced the gas jet 
the average home, just as the g pe 


the greater that quantity, the 
lower the relative cost of manu- 
facture. Furthermore, the lower 
the cost, the lower the market 
price; and the lower the price, the 
greater the demand for the goods. 


for more goods, for more ma- 
chines, and, consequently, for | 
more men to operate these ma- 
chines. And with such a demand 
for their services, by the law of 
supply and demand, factory work- 
ers should have been able to get 
a better and better wage. 

But no matter in what way it 
was attained, we do find as 
another result of the innovation | 
of mass production a higher — 
far higher — wage for labor. 

A higher wage for labor — and 
when we consider this exceedingly 
high wage, coupled with the short- 
ness of the present working day, 
we may find ourselves wondering 
how it is, after all, that the 
average purchaser still finds the 
product of such labor within ins 
means. But that he does, we 
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All Your Taundey Work ’ 
Done in One Day ¢« 


ASHING, drying and ironing need no longer be a troublesome, 
two-or-three day task. The work can be easily completed in one 
day! With a LAMNECK DRYER the laundress can wash on the same day 
each week, dry the clothes thoroughly, and iron them, without delay. Dry- 
ing action is so rapid that the first tubful is dried and ready for ironing by the 
time the second is washed and wrung. 


The Lamneck Laundry Dryer 


Thermostatic Heat Control 
Absolute drying safety is assured at all times by 
a thermostat which maintains a temperature 
sufficient to sterilize and dry the clothes quickly —yet 

prevents the heat from rising high enough to-scorch. 
See the LAMNECK on display at your local gas 
company, or write us direct for detailed information. 






















provides the sdea/ method of drying clothes 
spotlessly clean, snowy white and sweet 
smelling — right where they are washed. 
It protects them from dust, soot, whipping 
winds, frozen and broken fibers and the 
occasional tears caused by gripping 
clothes pins. 


THE W. E. LAMNECK COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 





























Uplands 


By MARY ELLEN CHASE 


LONG the rough 

coast and in the up- 

land pastures of North 

Dorset, Maine, three fig- 

ures struggle to work out 
their own destinies. 


Colin, poet and 
dreamer, studies for the 
Catholic priesthood; Jar- 
vis, longing to get away, 
finds release in love and 
death; Martha, torn by 
her affection for the two 
men, escapes, but at a 
crisis in her life writes to 
Jarvis’ mother: “‘I should 
like to come home now. 
I am not afraid of North 
Dorset.”’ 





With the courage of her own perception of beauty, Miss Chase 
has told a simple romance of first love and birth and death. A native 
of Maine and a jealous lover of its landscape and its people, she 
knows the psychology of minds which must struggle against 
narrow and hard environment, knows their religious vagaries, 
their habits of silence and repression. In ‘‘Uplands’’ her knowledge 
is written into pages of intense beauty and sympathy and of ex- 
quisite skill. 


$2.00 at all booksellers or $2.10 postpaid from 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOKSHOP 


8 ARLINGTON ST. BOSTON , MASSACHUSEZTTS 
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For His Sake 
Send for Letters To and Fro 


O, you are wrong, 
Letters To and Fro is not another of 
those numerous baby books. 
But it is a book that comes close to being as 
vital to baby’s health as it is to the comfort 
of the rest of you. 


It’s a book written by eight mothers and 
one father, all nine of them being parents 
averaging a progeny of two and a half. 

All of them — the parents we mean — were 
married about the same time. 

Built new houses. 

Had their troubles with their heating. 
Came to definite conclusions. 

Wrote letters about those conclusions. 





Letters To and Fro is the result. 
In it you will find an unfailing recipe for 
cosy comfort heat, based on mind easing 
fuel-thrift. 

Send for this Letters To and Fro. 
Make sure by using the coupon. 











ee 


Send me your booklet on heating called 
“Letters To and Fro.” 


(Please Print Name and Address) 


i 


IRVINGTON, NEW YORK 
Representatives in all principal cities of the 
United States and Canada 









































antique 


reproductions 
of 


bedroom furniture 





This sturdy Pine dresser and the 
mirror with its wide, heavy frame 
are unusual Early American pieces. 


Ghe “Old Colony” 











The “Old Colony" bed 
with its broad panels. 





The original of this 
chest desk may be seen 
in the Metropolitan 


in Smoky Pine 


Those with a love 
for Early American 
furniture will find the 
“Old Colony” irresist- 
ible. The plain, honest 
forms recall the limita- 





tions of the early 
The famous Cape cabinet makers. The 
Cod Table. pine has been ad- 


mirably finished — to 
appear old and worn 
by constant use. There 
are twelve pieces al- 
together. What charm 
and interest this furni- 
ture will give a_bed- 
room. 

Charlotte reproduc- 
tions include the vari- 
ous American, English 
and Continental peri- 
ods. They are made by 
painstaking craftsmen 
for people who seek 
furniture of character 
and historical interest. 


—— 


— 


Send for Prints 


We will gladly send 
you portfolio sheets 
illustrating the “Old 
Colony” and bedroom 
groups in other styles 
and woods. No ob- 
ligation. Use the cou- 
pon below, or write us 
about the style and 


Museum 


wood you have in 
mind. We will send 
This Early American YOu the name of our 
chiffonier traces its nearest authorized 
ancestry to the English 
: dealer. 


Court cupboard, 


CHARLOTTE FURNITURE CO. 


CHARLOTTE, MICHIGAN. Dept. A. 


Please send illustrations and descriptions of 
bedroom furniture. 
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CONCERNING THE Cost OF CONSTRUCTION 
(Continued from page 226) 


know very well. We also know 
that not only the average pur- 
chaser, but also the workingman 
himself, is actually able to afford 
more of these products to-day 
than any of us ever had before, 
is able to afford washing machines 
instead of washtubs, and_ silk 
shirts instead of cotton ones — 
not to mention talking machines, 
radios, and automobiles. 

In this whole situation we seem 
to have a most astounding para- 
dox: higher wages than ever 
before, shorter hours, and yet a 
far lower price, proportionately, 
for all the things that this labor 
produces. 

The explanation of this paradox 
lies in that same source of all our 
present economic conditions — 
the machine. For we find that by 
its means even the highest-priced 
workman can amplify and mani- 
fold the results of his labor, until 
its high cost is diffracted to a 
mere cent or two in the individual 
product. A five-cent package of 
needles is a case in point, each 
needle representing only a frac- 
tion of a cent’s worth of high- 
priced labor; whereas, if each 
needle had to be made separately, 
and entirely, by hand 

This is an important distinction 
to observe and to keep clear in 
one’s mind in considering labor 
costs to-day — this difference be- 
tween entire or ‘hand’ labor, 
which for many purposes is al- 
ready prohibitive in cost, and the 
new diffracted or ‘machine’ labor, 
the only kind for which we still 
find it easy to pay. And the 
application of this distinction to 
building conditions we will pres- 
ently consider. 

But to return to the subject of 
the new mechanical conveniences, 
and the influence of the same upon 
building construction. Much as 
these mechanical _ installations 
have done toward enhancing the 
comfort, the safety, and the con- 
venience of the modern house or 
building, nevertheless we have to 
acknowledge that by their mere 
introduction alone they have ma- 
terially increased its cost. 

Just because such things as 
heating plants, plumbing and wir- 
ing installations, ventilating and 
refrigerating systems, elevators, 
and kitchen equipment were not 
economically possible before, just 
because they never existed in the 
past, they have never before had 
to be included in the cost. A 
contract in our grandfather’s day 
consisted only of masonry, car- 
pentry, and painting. With these 
three items the building was 
virtually complete. And while 


these three, in the same way, still 
make up the greater part of a 
modern contract, nevertheless 
that part is now only three- 
fourths of the whole. 

From year to year through the 
last half century, more and more 
has been added to the average 
building in the way of mechanical 
conveniences, until to-day these 
amount to about a quarter of the 
entire expense of the building. 
This means that these new instal- 
lations have now reached the 
point where they add at least a 
third to the cost of a structure, no 
matter what else may tend to 
increase that cost. This is a 
significant fact that is apt to be 
overlooked by those who make 
discouraging comparisons between 
building values to-day, and those 
of forty, twenty, or even ten 
years ago. 

What wonder, then, that build- 
ing is now a costly affair! 

And if this first factor in our 
present economic condition works 
such an unfortunate effect, the 
second does little better. In fact, 
it seems to affect building con- 
ditions even more adversely than 
does the first. And the reason for 
this adverse influence is not far 
to seek. For while in manufactur- 
ing enterprises, as we have al- 
ready noted, the advantages of 
manifold production can be made 
to offset, and more than offset, 
the high cost of labor, in building 
work we cannot count upon this. 

Manifold production, as_ the 
word implies, is only possible with 
such things as can be made in 
uniform patterns in great quan- 
tities by machine — things like 
the needles, lamps, radios, and 
automobiles that we have just 
been considering. This is true be- 
cause the machine can only do 
the one thing, perform the one 
operation, for which it was de- 
signed. Even though that me- 
chanical operation is very in- 
volved, very complex, like that 
of the printing press or the har- 
vester, it is no less strictly limited. 
Any slightest variation from its 
regular performance must be ac- 
complished by the higher-priced 
hand labor. And the more varia- 
tion desired, the more hand labor 
required. And this is why quan- 
tity production necessitates uni- 
form pattern in the product. 

It is evident then that if, in 
the making of buildings, we 
wanted to be in a position to avail 
ourselves of the lower-priced dif- 
fracted labor, we should have to 
design our buildings so that, like 
radio sets or automobiles, they 
could be turned out in quantity 
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Not Rubberized 


Here’s something new and different in 
bathroom beauty. Protexwel means col- 
ored silk shower curtains (and window 
curtains to match). Waterproofed a new 
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style is crisp and clear and 
well modulated; his humor 
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view of Literature. 
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CONCERNING THE Cost OF CONSTRUCTION 
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in uniform pattern. For, failing 
this, we should have to pay for 
all work at the hand-labor price 
which we have found to be so 
costly. And this is exactly what 
we are compelled to do. For to 
turn out buildings in quantity in 
uniform pattern would be absurd. 
What use have we, in most cases, 
for buildings in quantity of uni- 
form design? 

There are special cases, as in 
the erection of the army canton- 
ments during the late war, where 
one type of building has actually 
been required in quantity, and 
where it has been possible to 
apply the advantages of mass 
production. But such cases are 
rather the exceptions that prove 
the rule. For while it may be 
possible, and even desirable, to 
reproduce one design of army 
barrack indefinitely, there is cer- 
tainly no need for other types 
of buildings — churches, court- 
houses, or city halls —in lots 
of a hundred or more. And this 
is true of almost any other kind 
of edifice that we can think of. 

I can, however, think of one 
other type which, like the bar- 
rack, is in demand by the hundred 
— and this is the small residence. 
For, especially in the vicinity of the 
large cities, small houses are, 
or have been, in demand in just 
such great numbers. And _ it 
would seem on hasty thought 
that these might be turned out in 
uniform pattern to the advantage 
of all concerned, builders and 
purchasers alike. 

In some of the suburbs of 
New York City this experiment 
seems actually to have been tried. 
There we may find neighborhoods 
where just this thing has been 
done, and where we may see 
street after street lined on both 
sides with houses of identical 
design — appalling by the sheer 
magnitude of the repetition. 

But however feasible economi- 
cally such wholesale reproduction 
may be, its feasibility in other 
respects is still in question. For, 
if we may judge from the tenor 
of magazine articles on house 
building, or the advertisements of 
real-estate brokers or the manu- 
facturers of building materials 
this is the last thing that even a 
champion of this mechanical age 
would want. Individuality— 
this is the word we find oftenest 
repeated in these articles on 
building, and there is scant in- 
dividuality in a house that has 
a hundred neighbors just like it, 
or two hundred, or even more. 

Nor is individuality such an 
unreasonable thing to expect. 





For the ideal house must of 
necessity be constructed to satisfy 
the proper needs of a particular 
family. And the personality of 
every family differs from that of 
every other, much as individual 
personalities differ. And what 1s 
true of houses in this respect is 
equally true of most other types 
of buildings — like the churches, 
courthouses, and city halls, which 
we have already been considering. 

Hence it is only occasionally in 
construction work that quantita- 
tive methods can be employed to 
offset the high cost of hand labor. 
On the contrary, most building 
designs, in their very nature, have 
to be not only so individual, but 
even heterogeneous, that  thev 
require in their execution more 
hand labor than anything else 
that we are trying to produce 
to-day. 

Even in the case of the me- 
chanical installations that go into 
them, plumbing, heating, or wir- 
ing, —the last things that one 
would think of as being out of 
character with the times, — onlv 
consider, after all, how much 
hand labor and how little mechan- 
ical labor has to go into the 
execution of any one of these, as 
compared with the making of a 
locomotive, for instance, or a 
printing press! 

What wonder, then, that the 
cost of our building operations is 
far higher, proportionately, than 
that of other things we turn out 
to-day! 

For the two good reasons above 
mentioned, building should cost 
more than it ever did before — it 
should cost very much more. 
And furthermore, because of the 
permanent nature of the eco- 
nomic change that is back of 
these reasons, it is probable that 
this disproportionately high cost 
will be a permanent thing as well. 

It looks very much as if, not 
being able to change building 
conditions to conform with our 
idea of a proper budget, we should 
have to change our idea of a 
budget to conform with building 
conditions — allotting a_ bigger 
proportion than before to build- 
ing costs, if we are building, or to 
the closely related renting costs, 
if we are renting. We shall have 
to admit to ourselves that a 
larger part of an individual in- 
come, or our business capital, has 
to go for this purpose, consoling 
ourselves with the knowledge 
that the balance of that income, 
or capital, in most other modern 
markets, buys a great deal more 
than it ever bought before. 

But surely this is enough on 
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thing perfectly 





It cLEANS toilet bowls. 
Does it thoroughly. 
Immaculately. With- 
out any help from you. 

Just pour a little 
Sani-Flush into the 
bowl, following direc- 

’ tions on the can. Then 
flush. Marks, stains and incrus- 
tations vanish. Odors disappear. 
The toilet bowl is left spotless 
and glistening. 

Sani-Flush reaches the hidden, 
unhealthful trap too. It purifies 
and cleanses the whole toilet sys- 
tem. And it is harmless to the 
plumbing. 

Use Sani-Flush frequently. Al- 
ways keep a can of it handy. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at your grocery, drug 
or hardware store, 25c. In 
Canada, 35c. 
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this phase of our subject. And | 
acknowledge that, so far, it is a 
rather discouraging picture that 
| have drawn. 

It is a discouraging picture, and 
[ am unwilling to leave it that 
way. For | could not, in all 
honesty, close with the implica- 
tion that there is nothing that 
can be done to lessen building 
costs. For there is, indeed, a great 
deal that can be done, and this 
review of present-day conditions 
which we have just completed 
enables us so much the better to 
accomplish it. 

It is only necessary to study 
these conditions to see that more 
practical application may _ be 
made of our information than has 
been made as yet. We have found 
that it is the hand labor in con- 
struction work that makes it cost 
disproportionately, and that it is 
a larger proportion of machine 
labor that will render it economi- 
cal and reasonable. It is easy to 
see, therefore, that the more we 
can reduce the specialized or hand 
labor in our operation, and the 
more we can bring the advantages 
of quantity production to our 
aid, the more we shall reduce the 
cost of our building. 

As for the carved stone orna- 
ment classed as a decided luxury 
in the first article, the elaborately 
wrought mantels and stairs of the 
Georgian house, and the linen- 
fold paneling of the old English 
interior, — all of them demanding 
so much hand labor, — this pres- 
ent study brings out in detail 
just why such work is econom- 
ically out of the question to-day. 


that in the future even these 
may be supplanted by finishing 
touches more completely in char- 
acter. Who knows?’ 

We have already considered 
economic conditions as a factor in 
architectural evolution. We have 
already noted the interesting and 
inspiring fact that we are now in 
the midst of just such an evolu- 
tion. We have added to this 
observation some insight at least 
into what the economic conditions 
are which are effecting this evolu- 
tion. With such information at 
our command, can we not apply 
it to such advantage as to an- 
ticipate that evolution? 

If we can, we shall be able to 
cut many dollars — at times, 
many hundreds, or even thou- 
sands, of dollars — from the cost 
of our construction, depending 
upon the magnitude of the work. 
For we have already found that 
it is the architecture in character 
with its time that is the economical 
architecture. 

We shall save many dollars, 
and at the same time we shall 
have the absorbing interest, the 
great zest, of contributing some- 
thing at least toward the develop- 
ment of that new architectural 
style which is so rapidly taking 
shape. 

In succeeding articles | shall 
have the temerity to attempt just 
this, taking up in detail the design 
of a house or a building, and en- 
deavoring to consider just when 
and how the advantages of these 
present-day conditions may be 
applied — and applied, I sin- 
cerely believe, without sacrifice 
of that personal charm = and 
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“These Whiteoaks are gor- 
geous in their vitality. They 
are never merely the creatures 
of a writer’s pen. ‘Jalna’ 
shouts and glows with life 
abundant. It is a rich book.’’ — 
Starr Lawrence in the Put- 
ADELPHIA PUBLIC LEDGER. 
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**An accomplished and aris- 
tocratic novel about bourgeois 
people. The author's finest 
achievement is in the portrait 
of that elusive, _ life-loving 
youngster, Wake Whiteoak.""— 
Joseph Anthony in the CEn- 
TURY MAGAZINE. 
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“It has all of the force of a 
very long book —like the 
‘Forsyte Saga’—and yet it 
is little more than normal novel 
length. It has every chance of 
being one of the very best 
sellers."". — Fanny Butcher in 
the CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 


JALNA 


by MAZO DE LA ROCHE 


**A novel of magnificence, of 
depth, and quite as great an 
achievement in this year of 
1927 as Hardy’s Tess was for 
the year in which it was pub- 
lished. A remarkable literary 
achievement by a woman who 
is a literary artist.’ — Dorothy 
Foster Gilman in the Boston 
TRANSCRIPT. 
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“Very soon people will be 
passing the word along that 
it’s a very good story and that 
if you haven't read it, you 
ought to. And if you’re wise 

















you'll make a note of that, say 
we.”’ — Harry Hansen in the 
NEW YorRK WORLD. 


beauty to which every building 
is entitled. 

Personalitv? With machine- 
made products? 

But one will be surprised to 


find how much individuality can 
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| “Part of the fascination of 
‘Jalna’ is its strangeness. 
. ‘Jalna’ stands for some- 
thing real, for stability as con- 
trasted with the swift changes 
of American life.’’ — Dorothea 
Lawrence Mann in the NEw 
YorkK HERALD-TRIBUNE. 
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“It carries a wild freshness, 
a novelty of appeal, an aro- 
matic tang, which are like a 
gust from cool Canadian for- 
ests ... a little sphere that 
is new, vivid and memorable.” 
— Allan Nevins in the SATUR- 
DAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


And concerning the ‘milder’ Jux- 
Young uries also enumerated in that first 

article, we may see that the 
of quantity produc- 
tion can hardly be brought to 
bear in their execution, in the 
laying of slate in random courses, 
or the application of plaster in be imparted to such 
special textures. It is possible after all! 
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Three meals a day, 
seven days a week! 


O EASY order, that. If any 

man thinks it is, let him 
try to plan just seven consecu- 
tive dinners without repeating a 
single item on any one menu. A 
woman must have considerable 
ingenuity to plan and con- 
siderable executive ability to 
prepare — twenty-one meals a 
week. 


IN recent years, many new 
dishes have graced the dining 
tables in our homes. Delicacies 
that were once the secrets of res- 
taurant chefs are now prepared 
quickly and easily in our own 
kitchens. 


AND advertisements have had 
much to do with adding to the 
variety of our national diet. A 
beautiful picture of a tempting 
dessert, with full directions for 
making it — another recipe for a 
luscious salad — a new use for an 
old familiar staple — in such 
ways do the advertisements con- 
tinue to arouse the most jaded 
palate, and to save the perplexed 
housewife! 


Ir is well worth while to read 
and study the advertising pages. 
To all that pertains to the home, 
to all that pertains to every-day 
life, the advertisements contrib- 
ute. Whether meals, motor-cars 
or music, let the advertisements 
help you make the choice. You 
will find them wise in counsel, 
trustworthy in service. 
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Read the advertisements —they 
help you get the most out of 
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solve the sewage disposal 
et = They protect 
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Down Comes Building Cost 
Through The Savings of Machine Sawing! 


By the Gordon-Van Tine Plan-Cut system we saw, cut and 
notch the lumber according to specially drawn plans, by 
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lumber. Plans conform to all city building codes. CUT 
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A Charming Lamp To 
Cheer Your Home 
These Wintry Nights 


Special 
at $1 35° 





HE wind will blow with 

many a breathy gust, 

the snowtiakes will fall, 
and you will hesitate to go 
out. In your home all will be 
cozy and warm, the cat will 
purr from her rug on the 
hearth and you will find that 
the lamp, pictured above, 
will be very handy for read- 
ing, for bridge, or many 
another purpose. It will also 
be an attractive decoration 
for it is handsome, made, as 
it is, of rugged wrought 
iron with a hand-painted 
paper parchment shade. The 
arm is adjustable, that you 
may place the lamp at just 
the height you wish. The 
base is completely wired with 
a cord socket. Overall height is sixty inches. 
Truly a remarkable value at $13.50. Send us 
no money. Simply forward the coupon below 
and we will send the lamp to you. We will 
give you five days FREE examination. At 
the end of that time either return the lamp 
to us or send us your check for $13.50. 
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The period that lasts forever. The il- 
lustration shown is one of the many 
beautiful and substantial pieces in our 
line. Each piece truly worth while in 
design, material, finish and workman- 
ship. These are not genuine antiques, 
but in every respect excepting age are 
duplicates of the originals which sell 
at such prohibitive prices. A most 
useful piece in Living room, Hall or 
Dining room. 

SIZE 36” wide, 20” deep, 30” high 


In Mahogany — $68.50 
Maple — $73.50, delivered 
to any part of the country 


Sent on receipt of price, or 
C. O. D. with $20 deposit 


We have shipped our furniture 
to all parts of the world — fur- 
nishing homes complete from 
coast to coast. Every Winthrop 
Reproduction is guaranteed to 
be exactly as represented. 
Send 10 cents (coin or 
stamps) for Portfolio B28 of 
other Early American Re- 
productions in Mahogany 
and Maple, also Banjo 
Clocks. 
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A History oF ARCHITECTURE 


(Continued from page 230) 


Variations in climate and in the 
distribution of building materials 
tended to produce special local 
architectural types; but certain 
characteristics were common to 
all, even in the colonies. As in 
Greece, religion had a marked 
influence on architecture, since the 
Romans borrowed the whole fam- 
ily of Greek gods, to whom they 
built many temples for the cele- 
bration of religious festivals, and 
at the head of whom they placed 
the Emperor as Pontifex Maxi- 
mus or High Priest. 

From poets and historians it is 
clear that the Romans were proud, 
conquest-loving, and luxurious, 
fond of outdoor sports, amuse- 
ments, literature, and art; but in 
all these they went to excess, 
lacking the restraint, refinement, 
and keen sense of proportion of the 
Greeks. 

The early population of Italy 
was a mixture of races governed 
by leagues. The real history 
begins about 750 B.c. with a 
succession of kings, followed by 
a republican government, which 
still later gave way to a long line 
of emperors who in time became 
so corrupt and degenerate that, 
with the invasion of barbaric 
tribes from the North, the empire 
fell in 476 A.D. 

The earliest builders of Central 
Italy were the Etruscans, a people 
of undetermined origin, whose 
work is known by the scanty 
remains of temples, tombs, and 
walls, constructed of huge stone 
blocks fitted together without 
mortar and showing frequent 
use of the arch. They strongly 
influenced Roman construction, 
which is a combination of the 
Greek column and the Etruscan 
arch. Though the Romans bor- 
rowed from Greeks and Etruscans, 
they developed an architecture 
distinctly their own, based on the 
principle of the arch, which 
became the predominant struc- 
tural feature. Arch construction 
is the method of spanning an 
opening by so placing wedge- 
shaped stones that they support 
each other and bear an overhead 
weight which exerts a downward, 
outward pressure or thrust. The 
keystone, at the crown, locks the 
wedges (voussoirs) together. The 
Romans used the Doric, Ionic, 
and Corinthian orders, with free- 
standing or engaged columns, and 
pilasters. Furthermore, they de- 
veloped two other orders, the 
Tuscan, a combination of Doric 
and Etruscan, and the Composite, 
a combination of Ionic and Corin- 
thian. Their concrete vaulting, 
another form of arching, was 


never exceeded in size until the 
invention of the steel girder in the 
nineteenth century. 

With the advance of civilization, 
there steadily arose demands for 
new and larger buildings, until, in 
the time of the Golden Age of 
Augustus, in the first century of 
the Christian Era, — one of the 
most magnificent in all history, - 
Roman architecture reached its 
culmination in palaces, temples, 
basilicas or law courts, forums, 
public baths, theatres, tombs, 
triumphal arches, aqueducts 
bridges, and so forth, all erected 
on a grand scale which gave ex- 
pression to the Romans’ love of 
ornamentation and display and 
their inordinate desire for self- 
aggrandizement. Ornamental fin- 
ishes were applied to the concrete 
bases — stone, marble, brick, 
stucco, mosaic, and fresco, elabo- 
rate in design and richly colored. 
The nature of the much-used, 
coarse-grained stone did not per- 
mit of extreme purity of outline 
and delicacy of detail, which fact 
led naturally to the excessive use 
of rather coarsely carved acanthus, 
oak, laurel, and other leaf forms. 
The free use of stucco also encour- 
aged overdecoration, though in a 
more delicate fashion. The most 
favored decorative details, be- 
sides those borrowed from the 
Greeks, were war trophies, gar- 
lands, grotesques, masks, rosettes, 
bucrania, eagles. and so forth. 

Roman architecture owes its 
greatness especially to certain 
groups of emperors who spent 
their wealth, gained in conquest, 
in glorifying themselves by erect- 
ing great public buildings. It is to 
Augustus, Hadrian, Trajan, Sep- 
timius Severus, Caracalla, Diocle- 
tian, and others that the grandest 
of these buildings are due, and it 
was Augustus who said, ‘I found 
Rome a city of brick and left it a 
city of marble.’ Splendid remains 
may still be seen in widely sepa- 
rated localities — Spain, France, 
Germany, Asia Minor, North Af- 
rica, and even in distant England. 

The Roman forum corresponded 
to the modern civic centre, being a 
focus of municipal interests and 
public activities, the gathering 
place of lawyers, bankers, and 
merchants. About it were grouped 
important buildings — temples, 
basilicas, the rostrum or public 
platform for orators, triumphal 
arches and columns, the money 
exchange, and shops. Every city 
of considerable size had its forum, 
and Rome had several, generally 
named after the emperors who 
planned them. The most famous 
is the Forum Romanum, among 














How to have a 
Good Fireplace! 


HERE'S no excuse for 

any home not having 
a good Fireplace. A really 
Successful Fireplace is 
known by how well it burns 
and not by how much it cost 
nor how beautiful it looks. 


Here’s the formula for a 
good fireplace! Send 25c in 
stamps or coin for the 
Donley Book of Successful 
Fireplaces. Study its plans 
carefully. See that your 
Mason builds your fireplace 
according to these plans 
using Donley Fireplace 
Equipment. 

The Donley Brothers Co. 
13930 Miles Ave. -Cleveland, O. 


Beg: Fat. 
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ALAS, 


POOR YORICK! | 


Imaginary Adventures 
of an Immortal Wit 


By Alfred H. Bill 
Illustrated $2.50 


HIS book of tales about 

Sterne has the ingratiat- 
ing charm of ‘‘Monsicur 
Beaucaire.”” Mr. Bill has 
projected the characteriza- 
tion of Sterne with quict 
humor. Just how he managed 
to do this and to set him in 
such an artificial form is an 
odd but a worthy perform- 
ance. There is a fragrance in 
these episodes of fashionable 
intrigue. — THE New York 
TIMES. 


On sale at all bookstores or 


THE ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY 
BOOKSHOP 


Boston, Mass. 











brings the World 
to America 


25cacopy $5.00 a year 


8 Arlington street 
Boston, Mass. 
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From the March House Beautiful 
THE HOME OF MARY ANDERSON IN BROADWAY, ENGLAND 
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VERYTHING you need to have and keep 
floors beautifully polished is included in 

the Old English Waxer-Polisher Outfit at 
Special $3.90 price. Consists of following sup- 


plies actually worth $5.10; 1 Old English 
Waxer-Polisher worth $3.90 itself, can Old 
English Paste Wax worth 45c, pint can Old 
English Liquid Wax worth 75c, and valuable 
book on “Floor Care.” 

You merely glide the Waxer-Polisher over 
your floors. It goes everywhere — under heavy 
furniture, under radiators, right up to the 
baseboard. With it you can both apply the wax 
and polish the floor without stooping or kneel- 
ing. Can be used with either paste or liquid 
wax. 

For sale at paint, hardware, drug, house- 
furnishing, depariment stores. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, send check or 
money-order with coupon below. Manufac- 
tured by makers of the famous 


Old English Wax 


The A. S. Boyle Co., 1510 Dana Ave., Cin- 
cinnati, O. Send me an Old English Waxing 
Outfit at Special $3.90 price (Denver and 
West, $4.25; Canada, $4.50; Winnipeg and 
West, $5.00), enclosed. 
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What 
it’s all about, 
anyhow 


OME DAY, if the prevailing 

love for rare books keeps on 
spreading, somebody is going 
to rise at a book auction in 
New York City and bid a cool | 
million for a first edition. Per- | | 
haps he won't even rise but 
just casually nod his head at 
the auctioneer. And why not? 
Certain books that were once 
traded in for a few pounds have | 
already reached $200,000 a || 
copy, and book-lovers are being | | 
born every day. 

When that moment comes it 
is almost certain that the bid 
will be made by Dr. A. S. W. || 
Rosenbach, the man who never | 
stops because of the price. 

Dr. Rosenbach has just writ- 
ten ‘‘Books and Bidders,’’ a 
| most informing work for all 

who want to know why book 

lovers go insane at auctions, 
why books defaced by an au- 
thor’s name and thumbmarked 
by an author’s infants rise in 
value, and what it’s all about 
| anyhow. — HARRY HANSEN 
| in the NEW YORK WORLD. 








BOOKS AND BIDDERS 
$5.00 at all booksellers 
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A History or ARCHITECTURE 
(Continued from page 232) 


the ruins of which one may wander 
for days, studying in the various 
superimposed layers the whole his- 
tory of Rome, from the Black 
Stone of Romulus to the Column 
of Phocas, the last historical mon- 
ument. Here are the ruins of the 
temple of the twin gods, Castor 
and Pollux, the temple of Venus, 
and the temple of Antoninus and 
Faustina, the House of the Vestal 
Virgins, and many other once 
beautiful buildings. Through the 
Forum ran the Sacra Via, the old- 
est street of Rome, the tufa blocks 
of which still serve as pavement. 

In ground plan Roman temples 
are similar to the Greek, but 
shorter and with a wider cella. 
Roman temples, contrary to the 
Greek, are generally surrounded 
by buildings, and attention being 
thus centred on the facade, the 
open side-colonnade is replaced by 
a row of half columns against the 
wall, or the wall is left blank. In- 
stead of the low Greek stylobate, 
there is a high foundation and an 
imposing flight of broad steps. 
The Greek temple is the embodi- 
ment of simple beauty and grace; 
the Roman temple is the embodi- 
ment of ornate beauty and force. 
Ornamentation was carried to ex- 
cess, statues and busts were used 
profusely in niches, arcades, pedi- 
ment, and along the cornice, as 
illustrated in the reconstructions. 

The best-preserved Roman 
temple is the Pantheon, a circular 
structure covered by a low dome 
of brickwork and mortar (140 feet 
in diameter) with a circular open- 
ing (28 feet in diameter) at the top 
to admit light. It is entered 
through a portico of four rows of 
huge monolithic marble columns 
bearing Corinthian capitals. The 
interior wall is faced with rich 
marbles, and the ceiling is cof- 
fered. Erected to pagan gods, it 
has, since the early days of our era, 
been used as a Christian church, 
and more recently as the burial 
place for the illustrious dead of 
Italy — Raphael, Victor Emman- 
uel, Umberto I, and so forth. On 
the foundations of another very 
large circular temple now stands 
San Stefano Rotondo, the largest 
circular church in the world (210 
feet in diameter). A small but 
beautiful circular temple is the 
Mater Matuta. These three are at 
Rome. 

The basilicas, which were law 
courts and commercial exchanges, 
resembled somewhat in plan the 
Greek temple, being long and 
narrow. The interior was divided 
into three or five aisles by rows of 
columns supporting a flat wooden 
roof, and one or both ends were 





semicircular, with raised platform 
and seats called a tribune, where 
sat the magistrates. These are im- 
portant points to remember, as the 
early Christian churches were 
modeled after the basilica. In the 
Forum Romanum are the bases of 
the long rows of columns which 
once upheld the roof of the Basil- 
ica Giulia (46 B.c.), and not far 
away rise the three huge arched 
concrete vaults of the much later 
Basilica Constantine (312 A.D.). 

For this pleasure-loving people 
the great therme, or public baths, 
were places of amusement, recrea- 
tion, and relaxation. Within they 
consisted of three parts, the bath- 
ing establishment proper, with 
luxurious baths of all kinds; 
around this an open, park-like 
space for athletic sports; the latter 
surrounded by shops and quarters 
for attendants. The interior was 
adorned with marbles, stucco, 
mosaics, metal, statues, and foun- 
tains. At Rome are the noble and 
gigantic ruins of the baths of 
Caracalla, which could serve 1600 
bathers at once; and those of 
Diocletian, which accommodated 
over 3000. The tepidarium, or 
warm lounge, of the latter was 
transformed by Michelangelo, in 
1563, into the nave of the church 
of Saint Maria degli Angeli. 

In open-air theatres were per- 
formed the Greek and Latin plays. 
In huge amphitheatres the popu- 
lace witnessed gladiatorial com- 
bats, naval exhibitions, and the 
martyrdom of the Christians. 
The most famous amphitheatre, 
the Colosseum at Rome, better 
known perhaps than any other 
ruin of antiquity, is a vast oval- 
shaped, unroofed structure, 600 by 
513 feet, with tiers of seats to 
accommodate some 80,000 spec- 
tators. It is constructed upon the 
principle of the arch, with three 
tiers of continuous arches, in the 
upper series of which stood marble 
statues. Between the arches were 
engaged columns of the three 
orders, Doric, Ionic, and Corin- 
thian. Within were special sec- 
tions for the emperor and his 
retinue, the vestal virgins, nobles, 
and citizens; while the upper 
rows were open to the populace. 
By night it was brilliant with 
hundreds of torches, and, on oc- 
casion, a great silk awning manip- 
ulated by sailors was stretched 
across the top. Beneath the arena 
was a vast network of corridors 
and cells for the animals and 
human victims. 

The Romans built monumental 
tombs, temple-shaped or circular 
in form, like the tomb of Cecilia 
Metella on the Appian Way, and 














Building a House? 


THEN you will be interested in 
this book of over 75 photo- 
graphs and floor plans of attrac- 
tive houses for every require- 
ment. See exactly Be your 
house is going to look when 
completed. Oo guesswork — 
ractical plans for beautiful 
omes, constructed of high 
grade material — at substantial 
savings to you. 


Build at Less Cost 


All framing lumber is shipped, 
accurately cut, ready to erect — 
this assures a big saving of 
workmen's time. No architect's 
fees — complete blue prints and 
detailed erection instructions 
furnished free with every house. 
We guarantee our material 
costs — you. can know just 
what your finished building will 
cost before you start. You buy 
direct of us at wholesale prices. 


Send for the Book of Bennett 
“Better Built '’ Homes today — 
it is full of practical building 


























information 
Better CUM Suit 






Mail this coupon today! 
Bennett Homes, 1128 Main St., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Please send me the 84-page Bennett Book. Free 

only in Ohio, N. Y, N. J., Pa., and New 
England. Elsewhere $1.00. 
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Am interested inhouse. ... 


garage.... summer cottage.... 














The 
Lonesome 


Road | 


By LUCY FURMAN 


In this story of her well-loved Ken- 
tucky hills, Mrs. Furman has traced the 
lives of a group of hill people from child- 
hood to maturity. Jared Stoll, grandson 
of Preacher Jared Stoll and Cindy, his 
wife; Ben Harling, from the next branch, 
with whom the boy Jared swears eternal 
brotherhood; Poppet Harling, who 
wrecks the lives of both; her sister, 
Minta, who restores life to one of them 
— these are the four chief people of the 
Os 5.0 








It has the charm characteristic of 
Mrs. Furman’s writing; the fine, poeti- 
cal, Elizabethan speech of her mountain 
people; the upstanding character of her 
men and women of a great race; the 
picture of a life gone forever with the 
invasion of the mountains by modern 
industry. As Cindy Stoll would say 
“Hit’s my heart's delight’ to read such 
a book now and then. — J. L. C. in the 
PHILADELPHIA PusBLic LEDGER. 














$2.00 at all booksellers 
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Gorgeous Foxgloves in the Sunlight Shining 








The Atlantic Monthly Company H.B. 2-28 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen :— 


Gardening Manual. 


The littlest garden is too lovely a thing to take chances with 


or to trust to luck. Send for your copy of 


The 


House Beautiful Gardening Manual 


This loveliest and most complete of garden books 
covers every phase of garden planning, garden 
making, and garden tending. 


I enclose $4.00 for a copy of The House Beautiful 


You will delight in every page. 


Beautifully Illustrated. 
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Cour Garden Sporit 


Every garden reflects the 
spirit of its maker. 








And every maker of gardens, 
especially newcomers to the $ <7 
ranks, needs a certain amount of “, HAI IF 
guidance and inspiration before the 
spirit can properly express itself. 


In the world of horticultural literature are 
few factors which are more inspiring than 


Anniversary 
Yen Boor pl YQs *#" 
Profusely illustrated with both black and color illustrations from 

photographs, its 224 pages open up great vistas of garden delights. 


Moreover, Dreer’s Garden Book tells in plain, easily understood 
language how to make any garden dreams come true. 












And, best of all, it offers the materials — Seeds, Bulbs, 
Plants — at prices within the reach of all for strains of 
superlative character. 


THIS GREAT BOOK IS FREE. — We also 
issue a Special Catalogue of Roses. If you are 
interested, let us send you a copy. 


When writing please mention this publication 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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But this is only on 


XCEEDINGLY DURABLE 
RISINGLY LOW IN COST 


Made in France of Split Chestnut Saplings 


Imported Solely by 


ROBERT C. REEVES CO. 








187 Water Street, New York 
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“ROBERT C. REEVES CO. 


187 Water St., New York Name 
Please send, without obligation, 
your new portfolio illustrating Address 
the. many interesting ways 
’ Dubois is being used. City State 
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A History oF ARCHITECTURE 
(Continued from page 234) 


the mausoleum of Hadrian in the 
city. The ruins of Roman tombs 
line the Appian Way, as burial 
was not permitted within the city. 

Victories and conquests were 
commemorated by triumphal arch- 
es, as those of Titus, Septimius 
Severus, and Constantine; and by 
towering columns, as those of 
Trajan and Marcus Aurelius, 
carved with a spiral frieze depict- 
ing the campaigns, and ascended 
by an inner spiral stairway. 

On the Palatine Hill, overlook- 
ing the Forum Romanum, stand 
the impressive ruins of the palaces 
of the Cesars. Though they were 
elaborate beyond description, gor- 
geous beyond compare, and enor- 
mous in extent, each emperor 
erected a palace still more luxu- 
rious than the preceding. Tre- 
mendous in size, they included 
imperial apartments, throne room, 


the domestic dwelling had one or 
two stories, a plain exterior, and 
open interior courts about which 
were rooms with floors of mosaic 
and walls faced with marble or 
frescoed in bright colors, red, 
yellow, and black prevailing. 

The story of Roman architec- 
ture would not be complete with- 
out including the great arcuated 
aqueducts built of stone, brick, 
and cement, which from distant 
heights brought water to supply 
public baths, fountains, and dwell- 
ings. Rome alone had eleven, of 
which the Aqua Claudia, 45 miles 
in length, was one of the finest, 
though not so long as the Anio 
Novus, which was over 60 miles. 
The best-preserved aqueduct is in 
Southern France, the Pont du 
Gard, near Nimes, a one-time 
Roman colony. 

Our appreciation of much mod- 


ern architecture depends upon 
a knowledge of the Greek and 
Roman styles, from which so 
many of our buildings derive their 
inspiration. In studying the struc- 
tures of any city, large or small, 
we see that many of our banks, 
libraries, college buildings, court- 
houses, Masonic lodges, and dwell- 
ings, with their symmetry of form, 
pediments, porticoes, use of the 
orders and minor details, are mod- 
ern expressions of the classic. 


temple for the gods, banquet hall, 
magnificent gardens, and quarters 
for the slaves. The walls of the 
elaborate and gorgeous interiors 
were decorated with marbles, 
stucco, frescoes, and mosaics in 
colors and gold, and the floors 
were of marble mosaic in intricate 
pattern. On the Palatine stand 
the ruins of the palaces of Augus- 
tus, Tiberius, Caligula, Titus, Do- 
mitian, and others. 

The ruins of Pompeii show that 





GLOSSARY 


Acanthus: a plant with foliage similar to the broadleaf thistle. 
Amphitheatre: an unroofed elliptical structure with tiers of seats built around 
an arena. 





Anthemion: an ornamental motif adapted from the honeysuckle. 
Aqueduct: a conduit for water, often supported on a series of arches. 





Arcuated: arched. 
Bucranium: an ox skull used as an ornamental motif. 
Cella: the room in a Greek or Roman temple which contained the image of the 
deity. 
Coffer: a recessed compartment in a ceiling, ornamented with mouldings, 
rosettes, or other motifs. 
Colonnade: a series of columns, generally connected by an architrave. 
Egg-and-Dart: a moulding composed of alternate egg 
and dart motifs. TTT 
Engaged Column: a column partly built into a wall. K JIN IG 
Fluting: vertical channeling or grooving, as on the ZV¥SZN 
shaft of a column. 
Free-Standing Column: a column which is detached from the wall. 
Fresco: mural decoration in tempera colors on fresh plaster. 
Fret: a continuous ornamental motif, usually composed of straight lines. 
Grotesque: fantastic figures combining human, animal, and floral motifs. 
Monolith: composed of one piece of stone. 
Mosaic: a design developed in small pieces of colored marble or glass set in 
cement. 
Nave: the central portion of a church between the side aisles, extend- 
ing from entrance to crossing or choir. 
Pilaster: a shallow, rectangular pillar, attached to a wall, of the same 
order as the columns with which it is used. 
Portico: a colonnaded, roofed entrance to a building. 
Stadium: an unroofed, U-shaped structure for athletic contests, with | | 
tiers of seats built around a track. 
Stucco: a plastic composition for decorative relief work. 
Theatre: in classic times, an unroofed semicircular structure for the perform- 
ance of dramas, with a stage, facing which were tiers of seats built upon a 
natural slope or against a retaining wall. | 
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TRANSFERRED TO WASHINGTON 
(Continued from page 198) 


market and leave a book for me. 

So I went. On the doorstep 
stood the most self-assured and 
stylish young salesman who ever 
trod the globe. The corner of a 
bordered handkerchief was just 
visible in his breast pocket, and 
an amber cigarette holder was 
just visible in his hand. He inserted 
his foot in the doorway — a ne- 
farious practice that I shall dis- 
courage some day with an electric 
flatiron — and he said, ‘Is this 
the lady of the house?’ 

It was the last straw. 

‘Oh, let me see,’ said I cordially, 
but with great rapidity, ‘you’ve 
come for the ashes, have n’t you? 
We keep them at the rear of the 
house near the kitchen steps. 
Next time you won’t need to 
bother to ring the bell, for you’ll 
always find them right outside the 
cellar door.’ And I sped back to 
my tigers and my dromedaries, 
leaving the most fashionable book 
agent in all the world standing 
flabbergasted on my doorstep in a 
daze. 

I was so much ashamed after- 
ward of this outbreak that it was 
weeks before I confided it to 
Phineas. But really, what are we 
going to do, we housewives-of-all- 
work who hate to spend the neces- 
sary stipend on a maid? Count- 
ing board and lodging, a good 
maid in a large city nowadays 
costs well up toward twelve hun- 
dred a year, besides what she may 
smash if she is the destructive 
kind. And without a maid, one 
certainly is at the mercy of the 
bells, unless one is willing to risk 
missing one’s most important 
packages — not to mention one’s 
own friends. 

I am sometimes reminded of 
what happened to a young ac- 
quaintance of mine who went to 
work in a great business house for 
a year. Her position was a new 
one, and she was curious to know 
just how much her appointment 
to it meant. A girl who had worked 
in the same firm instructed her 
beforehand to examine her office 
for its bells and see how it was 
wired. Said she, ‘If you find that 
you have a push button on your 
desk, it means that you are one of 
the executive women, and that 
you can buzz for people to come 
and take orders from you. If you 
find that you have no push button, 
but an incoming buzzer instead, 
you'll know you belong to the 
office force and that everybody 
can buzz for you.’ Accordingly, 
when the young woman entered 
her office, she looked around with 
no little interest to see how she 
was wired. And behold, there was 


no wiring. She occupied a middle 
wireless field. She could not buzz 
for anybody; neither could any- 
body buzz for her. And, as it 
happened, she left to be married 
before she had satisfied her curios- 
ity as to whether she was headed 
upward toward the buzzers, or 
downward toward the be-buzzed. 

By reason of our ingrowing 
doorbell and our telephone, most 
housewives belong eternally in the 
ranks of the be-buzzed. Anybody 
in town can ring for us at will. It 
really is growing to be a serious 
thing. Never before have so many 
‘ladies of the house’ been doing 
their own work — and never be- 
fore have they been so constantly 
jerked off. No other manual 
worker is so annoyed. It is a rare 
salesman who would venture to 
call a plasterer down from his 
ladder just as the plaster was being 
applied upon the lath — or to call 
a steel worker away from his duty 
just as the ‘ladle’ was getting 
ready to pour. | know that our 
critical points are less spectacular, 
but we feel no less infuriated at 
being needlessly haled off. 

My own housekeeping is simple 
compared to some, but let me 
mention four sample crises at 
which, in a single morning, my 
doorbell rang: first, at the moment 
when | was dipping currant jelly 
into glasses — that thrilling mo- 
ment when the delectable currant- 
red syrup is just exactly right, 
when, if you get it into the glasses 
quickly, it will look like the ruby 
lights in the windows of Notre 
Dame, but if you let it set around 
cooling in the kettle it will look 
like any old ordinary ‘jell’; sec- 
ond, the moment when | was in 
the middle of answering the tele- 
phone; third, the moment when | 
was industriously oiling my sew- 
ing machine and was holding the 
head of it uptilted, and the oil can 
also uptilted, to reach those in- 
accessible underneath spots where 
you have to make the oil drops 
hop uphill; fourth, the moment 
when | was perched on top of a 
stepladder, fluting some freshly 
laundered curtains crisply on to 
their rods. | had to leave the rods 
dangling from their sockets, clam- 
ber down my ladder, and run 
downstairs to the door — only to 
be greeted by a gentleman selling 
spice. I had, I told him, plenty of 
spice; and for once | was speaking 
the truth. 

In my experience, this doorbell 
malady comes in epidemics. Now 
and then will come a stormy or a 
sultry week of perfect peace. And 
then again will come a time when 
bells ring all day long — people 
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Rfuaticy has always been our aim—every-care and’ 
‘attention has been given to secure seeds from. ° 
the most reliable sources of supply and which, 
from our experience and tests at our trial’) 
grounds, have been found ta be of the highest . 
possible merit. We offer —" of mueniey 
strains and finest types. ‘ 

Our 1928 Seed Annual, consisting of 

pages and cover—including 20 pages of colored 

illustrations, lists and describes the pcb 
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of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Grass era ¢ 
newest and best in Dahlias, Gladioli and Roses, « 
as well as other sundry garden needs. 4 a 
Write fora copy today and kindly mention : 
publication Ke 


Farms and Testing Gardens — Farmingdale and Islip, L. I. i 











your own 
Roses 
all summer 


—and fall! 


Plant “Star Roses” this spring and 
enjoy a season of rose-satisfaction 
and rose-happiness. “Star Ever- 
blooming Roses” are guaranteed to 
bloom the first season—they'll give 
you a feast of glorious blossoms 
both summer and fall. 

Also, if you order soon, you 
will get the varieties you 
want. We will ship them 
to you, of course, in time 
for earliest safe planting in 
your part of the country. 
Simple and explicit direc- 
tions for planting and care 
accompany every “Star” 
shipment. 


For easy buying and for ut- 
most satisfaction, we recom- 
mend the “Star Dozen,” the 
the twelve best-liked, most 
satisfactory roses. Allcolors. 
Our biggest selling selection. 
Cataloged at $12.50, but 
you pay only $10.50. Better 
order your “Dozen” at once—roses cannot be 
“manufactured” to fill late orders, you know. 


Let us send you our free 1928 “Star Guide to 
Good Roses.” It is profusely illustrated 
and pictures twenty-four “Star Roses” in 
natural color, besides telling about hundreds 
of other rose varieties. All “Star Roses” are 
grown by master rose growers. They are care- 


fully tested and guaran- = [js ->—~ 
Be Cute 10 J 
* 20 Rosrs | 





Star Roses 


| guaranteed tobloom 
our “star tag“says so! 

















Every “‘StarRose’’ 

is labeled with our 

durable, celluloid 
star tag. 


teed to bloom—the only 
trade-marked roses! Be 
sure to look for the durable 
celluloid “Star” tag. 


Your copy of this beauti- / 
ful “Guide” and catalog / 
is ready—and FREE! | 
Send today! ! 








THE CONARD-PYLE CoO. 
odtar Rose Growers 


Robert Pyle, Pres. Box 71, West Grove, Pa. 


P. S.—1928 edition, “‘Success With Roses,’ en- 
tirely rewritten, instructively illustrated, new, 
helpful, interesting—only 25c. Order now! 
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‘TRANSFERRED TO WASHINGTON 
(Continued from page 237) 


selling, or soliciting, or gathering 
statistics as to what newspaper 
you subscribe to, or inquiring 
whether you plan to paint vour 
house this spring, or announcing 
the opening ofa new rug-cleaning 
establishment, or . ....oh, never 
mind! Every housewife in the 
land could make, off-hand, a list 
the size of the Domesday Book. 

Probably there is nothing that 
can be done about it, is there? | 
have tried very hard to think up 
some mitigation of our plight. If 
only we could announce office 
hours and receive doorbells in the 
afternoon — but of course the 
agents hit upon the morning when- 
ever they can, because at that 
time they are more likely to find 
us in. Or if salesmen would go 
right away when the housewife 
says the one word ‘ Busy!’ the way 
the agents of one particular com- 
pany have been trained to do, 
pausing only to bestow upon us a 
little vegetable brush as a token of 
their regard! 

In rural communities the door- 
to-door holdup game may have its 
place, but in cities it is pretty well 
played out. The most effective 
way to sell goods to us from now 
on, | am convinced, is not by the 
outrageous billboard which irri- 
tates us and interrupts our view; 
not by the tenacious doorbell 
ringer who irritates 
us and interrupts our 
time; but by judicious 
advertising; for most 
of us, including my 
friend Agatha, have 
learnedtoread. Watch 
any housewife with 
a newspaper and see 


. if it comes to that. 
' on budgets, and we like totake time 


what section she turns to before 
long. Watch her with a magazine, 
Most of us are 


before we make our decisions as to 
what to buy. Of course, as all 
canny salesmen know, we are 
tempted to buy the wares of an 
importunate agent just to get rid 
of him; but the number of agents 
who approach us now must neces- 
sarily stiffen up our will to resist 
that impulse. Unless we deliber- 
ately perfected a technique of Gis- 
missal, we could easily hand out 
our husbands’ entire salaries, on 
the installment plan, through the 
crack in the door. 

Thus we are gospel-hardened; 
and if some of us are not yet, we 
are soon about to be. The cumula- 
tive irritation of bells from dawn 
to dark wears the mildest temper 
thin. But, on the other hand, we 
do have time, most of us, to read 
the papers and our magazines and 
the mail. Look at the amazing 
flourishment of a certain sea-food 
company that depends entirely 
upon the printed word, backed up 
by the notable reliability of its 
goods. 

And if some stray business here 
and there must needs forever de- 
pend upon peddling its wares from 
door to door, | do think that its 
agents might be instructed not to 

extend their feet across 
the threshold, and not 
to brandish cigarettes, 
and not to _ expect 
an entirely truthful 
answer if they ask, 
‘Is this the lady of 
the house?’ 








I WAS MAKING SUGAR COOKIES 


AND LOST MY 
THE DOORBELL 


THIRD TIME 


TEMPER THE 


RANG 


I ——_9 


PLant EcoLocy 
(Continued from page 190) 


the beeches have a way of de- 
veloping a circle of young beeches 
around them, and these sapling 
rings are well worth keeping. 

The house itself will become a 
part of its setting when the plan, 
the height of the walls, the pitch 
of the roof, and the height of the 
chimneys are adapted to the con- 


tours of the surroundings. And 
the material of the house can 
reflect the dignity of the woods. 
This will be evident even at a 
distance when a glimpse of the 
house is caught in the midst of 
the trees. In a nearer view, the 
link between the house and its 
setting can be made still stronger 








Coupon for 


FREE BULBS 


I AM GIVING AWAY SEVERAL 
THOUSAND 


Gladiolus Primulinus 
Hybrids 


A new type of Gladiolus highly recom. 
mended for the beautiful pastel coloring 
and the long flowering period. 
These bulbs are hybridised from seed 
and will bloom for the first time. 
Therefore in all probability you will 
have something extraordinary and rare, 
Send this coupon with 25c (no stamps) 
to cover packing and mailing and I wil] 
send prepaid a collection of 12 flowering 
size bulbs. 

(ONLY ONE COLLECTION TO 

|EACH FAMILY) 


R. VALLENTGOED 
R-11 Seattle, Wash. 














It tells about reliable Flow- 
ers and Vegetables that 
have proved best in many 
home gardens similar to 
yours. Also many new 
kinds, tested and found very superior. It 
pictures and describes a very wonderful and en- 
tirely new Blue Hardy Poppy; New Mammoth 
Flowered Zinnias; New Chrysanthemum-like 
Asters; Greatly improved Annual Larkspur in6 
brilliant colors. New Vegetables — Sunshine 
Sweet Corn — Onward Peas; New Gladiolus; 
Dahlias; Shrubs. Best of everything for lawn and 
garden. Send for this book today. It’s FREE. 
HART & VICK — Seeds, 52 Stone St., Rochester, N.Y. 





XT & VICK Sno 
wr 1 Flonaer City 

















[IST'S SEED 


Best jor LOO YEARS 
and still Serving the Wisest Buyers 
Our 1928 Garden Guide and Catalog 
Contains Special Anniversary Offers 
Write for 136-Page FREE Copy Today 


ROBERT BUIST CO., Dept. 6, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Plows A Powerful Tractor for Smafi Farms, 
Seeds Gardeners, Florists, Nurseries, Fruit 
Growers and Poultrymen. 
Mowslay\ DOES 4 MEN’S WORK 
Walking & Riding Equipment ~ 
Free Catalog. Does Belt Work ey 
STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY [7a 
3240 Como A Mi i : 


ve. inneapolis, Minn. X/)¥e 
Eastern Branch 151 Cedar St., New York ##% 





STANDARD GARDEN TRACTOR 








GLADIOLI ®’sm'"* 100 for $1 


100 Gladioli bulbs, Exhibition mixed, all colors 


. $1 
menage ag Varieties of Perennial & Annual 


labeled, $1 postpaid. 
flowered, labeled, $1 postpaid. 
Roseside Gardens Box 5 


Oc. 12 Hardy Plants, all different, 
8 kinds of Dahlias, large 


Warwick, Pa. 








Spring Travelers 

If you're going to Europe, 
or South America, or to the 
West Indies this Spring, 
you're already booking pas- 
sage. How about the pre- 
liminary reading course 
which you owe yourself, in 
order to get the maximum 
of enjoyment from your 
traveling? Anne Channing of 
the AtLtantic MonTHLY 
Booxsuop, 8 Arlington 
street, Boston, will be glad 
to tell you about the fasci- 
nating volumes available on 


foreign lands. 
- 
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‘VERAL site % 
| through the use of laurels and with its satiny, heart-shaped = 
linus yews, of wayfaring-trees and leaves, could be used in clumps ie 
| birches, of striped maples and near by, and trilliums could e 
| mountain maples, planted against be gathered at the base of the % 
coloring | the walls. And beeches and hem-_ tree trunks. Such varieties as $ 
| | locks can be planted as hedges for the painted trillium, Trillium s 
om seed 1 | the courtyards and gardens. All undulatum, and the large white- Pa 
you will | these trees and shrubs ought to flowered Trillium grandiflorum, ig 
and rare, | be planted, too, as a boundary with heavy ovate leaves, the KG 
nd To | for the entire area immediately nodding trillium, Trillium cer- e 
lowering | around the house and lawn, for uum, whose fragrant flowers hide ie 
N TO | they will blend imperceptibly into beneath the foliage, and Trillium bs 
| the woodland. ereclum, with a comparatively Fo 
There are, however, only a few long stalk that holds a single ig 

estates of such unlimited acreage. terminal purple-red flower above 

Grounds of more limited area are the usual whorl of three leaves, 

also full of opportunities. Ever could all be used. These could 

so small a place, in the shelter of a __be offset by the great fronds of 

hillside still covered with beech, leather woodferns. There, too, 
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maple, and hemlock woods, can 


could be baneberries and false 

















have a planting plan composed solomonseals, gathered into 
entirely of the trees and shrubs, clumps among the mapleleaf vi- 
the flowers and ferns, that belong burnums, and some of the taller 
| with this association. Or a single ferns, like the Dryopteris spinu- 
viet | great tree left standing upon a_ losa, intermingled with them. 
wd, property can become the nucleus Heucheras, Tiarellas, and bishops- 
land en- _ of such a planting. caps could be planted along the 
—— For the planting against the paths, to show their little white 
ee | smaller house, specimen yews spires and_rosetted leaves in 
ladiolus; | might be used on either side of between groups of Christmas 
oo the doorway, ferns and laurels be ferns. In addition, all sorts of 
ster, N.Y, made into borders below the delicately modeled flowers, like 
Rae | windows, and groups of wayfar- the drooping merrybells, the nod- 
ing-trees or birches be planted at ding, green solomonseals, the , . 
the corners. The outstretched twistedstalks, the seven-petaled |? h h 
EDS branches of a great tree could — starflowers, and the cucumber- et t 1S C arming entrance 
shelter a tiny terrace that, paved _ roots, could be arranged in scat- b ify h 
ARS or grass-covered, with borders of _ tered groups here a there, and eautl your ome 
wee vews or ferns and little edgings of _ violets planted as a ground cover. 
Violas, Tiarellas, and Heucheras, Of these latter there are many The planning and building of a home! What pleasure it 
ia, Pe could be made into a delightful kinds that might be planted; the holds — if beauty marks the result. 
little outdoor room close beside tiny white violet, Viola blanda, But let its appearance fail to be pleasing — and what 











the house. The tree could, at the 
same time, shelter a most de- 
lightful little garden, whose paths 
and steps could wind between 
irregular borders adapted to the 
slope and whose planting could 
accentuate its naturalistic char- 
acter. There, white birches could 
be used as accents and the lithe- 
stemmed mapleleaf viburnum, 


that is faintly sweet-scented, the 
blue and white Viola palmata, with 
cut leaves, the downy yellow 
violet, Viola pubescens, the long- 
spurred violet, Viola rostrata, and 
Viola sororia, the wooly blue 
violet whose flowers grade from 
lavender to violet and are held 
above the leaves. 

These intimate little flowers 


keen disappointment can often follow. 


That is why architects and experienced builders tell you 
to watch carefully the designing of every feature. And 
particularly they urge care in the selection of the entrance 
design. For the entrance can make all the difference 
between a home that is beautiful and commonplace. 


Hartmann-Sanders 


Entrances — product of America’s 


largest entrance designing facilities — not only are 
expressive of rich dignity and classic charm, but their 
stately elegance is made enduring by the happy use of 
Koll Lock-Joint Columns.* 


r $1 with flat white blossoms and would make a delightfully in- 

lore, autumn mosaic of foliage, could formal garden. Their real value, Built complete, ready to erect, to the architect's or our 
= be used in scattered clumps amid however, would lie in the way specifications, Hartmann-Sanders Entrances not only 
sk, Pa. a profusion of flowers and ferns. they were in keeping with and assure beauty, but cost little, if any more. Be sure your 





Masses of Dutchmans-breeches 
could be planted in the rocky out- 
crops among little spleenworts, 
polypodies, purple cliffbrakes 


completed the setting suggested 
by the existing great tree, for 
with it they would bring back the 
atmosphere of the beech-maple- 


plans specify these better entrances and columns. 


Send for model entrance book 


Catalog M53 of model entrances, gladly sent free. Or send 30c for additional 
catalog M38 of garden equipment. Hartmann-Sanders Co., 2163 Elston Ave., 
Chicago. Eastern Office and Showroom: 6 East 39th St., New York City. 


and beechferns. Wildginger, hemlock association. 

* Specify Koll Lock-Joint Columns because: 
* By > > "i? “ ad “ ¥ ec <) -OCK- i vi , j as i a inerz 1 
LIST FOR BEECH-MAPLE-HEMLOCK ASSOCIATION [ => —— ade 5 cee Pe ae 

-lements 

- ~ Not a knot in ten thousand Koll rr ; 

| TREES AND SHRUBS: — columns 6 Asphaltum Pn oa ee in- 
ce > svivanic — ipe “ > side all the larger sizes 
Acer pennsylvanicum — striped maple 3, Material is ag thick at top as bot, de all the larger size 

tom, for deep fluting and 7 Mitered, turned base members 


Acer saccharum — sugar maple 

Acer spicatum — mountain maple 

Betula alba — European white birch 

| & Betula lenta — sweet birch 

i | Betula lutea — yellow birch 

Cornus florida — flowering dogwood 

Fagus americana — American beech 
Hamamelis virginiana — common witch-hazel 
Kalmia latifolia — mountain-laurel 


and cove turned on the shaft, for 


strength 
finer appearance 


4 Swell tapered upper two-thirds ea A ; 
of length; straight lower one- 8 Ventilated wood or cast iron 








third; architecturally correct! plinths, for lifetime service 


HARTMANN*‘SANDERS 


Colonial Entrances Koll 
Garden Equipment Columns 





Pergolas 
Rose Arbors 
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Hardy, Field-Grown Bushes 
That Will Bloom This Year 


Let us send you this fine Collection of everbloomin, 
Roses. It includes five of the very choicest Hybric 
Teas — all true-to-name and guaranteed to grow — 

Maloney’s Guarantee. 

_ Here they are: Killarney White; Mad. C. Testout, 
rich dark Pink; Red Radiance, Crimson-Scarlet — a 
profuse bloomer; Francis Scott Key, Red, almost 
Cerise, beautifully formed; Ophelia, popular because 
of its beauty and coloring — light Salmon, shading 
to Yellow. All five, only $2.50. 

Send your order today with $2.50, and we will send 
you this excellent Collection in time for early Spring 
planting. Remember, every plant has our guarantee. 

You Need Our 1928 Nursery Book — F REE 
Contains a thousand items of interest to you. Over 100 
illustrations in natural colors. Write today. 


We prepay transportation charges 


Maloney Bros. Nursery Co., Inc. 
95 Main Street Dansville, N. Y¥. 




















Taxus canadensis — Canada yew 

Tsuga canadensis — Canada hemlock 
Viburnum acerifolium — mapleleaf viburnum 
Viburnum alnifolium — hobblebush 
Viburnum lantana — wayfaring-tree 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS: — 
Actaea alba — white baneberry | 
Actaea rubra — red baneberry 
Asarum canadense — Canada wildginger 
Asplenium trichomanes — maidenhair spleenwort 
Botrychium obliquum var. dissectum — grapefern 
Botrychium ternatum — grapefern | 
Botrychium virginianum — rattlesnake fern | 

| 





Dicentra cucullaria — Dutchmans-breeches 
Dryopteris marginalis — leather woodfern 
Dryopteris noveboracensis — New York fern 
Dryopteris spinulosa — toothed woodfern 

Epifagus virginiana — beech-drops 
Eupatorium urticaefolium — snow thoroughwort 
Geranium robertianum — herb Robert 

Heuchera americana — American alumroot 
Medeola virginica — cucumber-root 

Monotropa uniflora — indianpipe 

Orchis spectabilis — showy orchis 

Oxalis acetosella — common woodsorrel 

Oxalis violacea — violet woodsorrel 

Pellaea atropurpurea — purple cliffbrake 
Phegopteris hexagonoptera — winged woodfern 
Phegopteris poly podioides — narrow beechfern 
Polygonatum biflorum — small solomonseal | 
Polypodium vulgare — common polypody 

Polystichum acrostichoides — Christmas fern 

Prenanthes alba — rattlesnake-root | 
Prenanthes trifoliolata — gall-of-the-earth | 
° Smilacina racemosa — false solomonseal | 
yyy Streptopus roseus — rosy twistedstalk 

eee Trillium cernuum — nodding trillium 

Trillium erectum — purple trillium 

Trillium grandiflorum — snow trillium 

Trillium undulatum — painted trillium 

Uvularia grandiflora — big merrybells 

Uvularia perfoliata — wood merrybells 

Uvularia sessilifolia — little merrybells 


























Trade Mark Registered 








Insecticides 


TELLS HOW TO BEAUTIFY a necessity | 


TOUR GROUREe NESE ele EAUTIFUL, healthy plants, flowers 


s w lant your : | 

2 ae Bee Ee ie cant and shrubs are only attained thru | 
and where to plant them. Sim- the intelligent use of proven insecticides 
ple charts show you precisely and consistent spraying. Wilson’s O. K. 
how to plan your planting to Plant Spray has been recognized as the 
standard insecticide for more than 


e ° 














achieve the most beautiful and 

pleasing effects. twenty years by leading florists and 

Golden Anniversary Bargains estate superintendents in all sections of 
the country. Powerful and effective, yet 


~—in Trees, Shrubs, Flowers, 
Vines, etc., offered to celebrate harmless to the most tender plants . . . 
clean ... easy to apply . . . out-of- 


our Golden Anniversary, are 
doors or under glass. Recommended by 


fully described. 
GOLDEN JUBILEE OFFER the Officers of The Garden Club of 
America. 1 quart $1.00, 1 gallon $3.00, 


~of shrubs which will give con- 
Sanne Mosms all semmer. 5 gallons $12.00, 10 gallons $20.00. 


1 Golden Bell ALL FOR 
1 Bridal Wreath Also Manufacturers of 
$1.75 WILSON’S SCALE-O 
The Effective Dormant Spray 
WILSON’S WEED KILLER 
The Modern Way To Kill Weeds 


1 Mock Orange 
1 Hydrangea P. G. 


GREEN'S NURSERY CO. 
71 Green St., Rochester, N. Y. 





Sold at leading seed, flower, 

hardware and department stores 

everywhere. If not obtainable 
at your dealer, write us 






















GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 
71 Green St., Rochester, N. Y. 





Gentlemen: Please send me your 

— Garden Book. 

ame 

Address Dept. B 

















SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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I AVE you been following the splen- 
did business articles of 
EARNEST ELMO CALKINS 
which have appeared during the last 
year or two in the 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Thousands of reprints of individual 
papers have been distributed. On March 
10 a book of these articles will appear 
under the title 
BUSINESS THE CIVILIZER 
Price $3.00 
At All Booksellers 











Viola blanda — sweet white violet 
Viola palmata — palm violet 

Viola pubescens — downy yellow violet 
Viola rostrata — long-spurred violet 
Viola sororia — violet 

Woodsia obtusa — common woodsia 


~——~20 7? 


Wuat Cotor Dip To a LitTLE House 
IN A Row 


(Continued from page 196) 


theme, coral-pink. The whole 
scheme needed a little dark 
accent, which was secured by 
adding téte de négre fringe to the 
curtains and upholstering the 
chair in téte de négre wool tapes- 
try. The daybed is done in old 
red cloth picked out in a geomet- 
ric design in green. The piping 
is green, as well as the three 
tailored cushions of silk damask. 

Just a peek into the kitchen 
before we go upstairs. This room 
faces north and is not well lighted, 
so we chose a floor of cream em- 
bossed linoleum with varicolored 
inset designs. The curtains are 
yellow calico with a tiny red and 
black sprigged design. They are 
edged with yellow rickrack braid. 
The shelves for spice jars are 
yellow, as well as the inside of the 
cupboards. 


The upper hall is so tiny that 
there is no possible chance for 
furniture or even wall decoration, 
so I selected a fascinating toile de 
jouy paper for it, to give it interest 
and color. With this paper with 
a yellow-pink pattern on a cream 
background in place, presto, the 
hall was furnished. The black 
and white linoleum floor furnishes 
the bathroom as effectively as 
the wallpaper furnishes the hall. 

The bedroom for my father has 
a mannish black and brown inlaid 
linoleum floor supplemented with 
a black velvet Wilton rug. The 
wallpaper is warm gray with a 
little black cat’s paw design. The 
woodwork is café-au-lait and the 
furniture walnut — except the 
table, which is black. The design 
of the interesting linen hangings 
is black and orange on a linen 


= 
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Schling’s Novelties 





if | Wuat Cotor Dip to A LittLe House 
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IN THIS ROOM THE WALLPAPER IS A WARM GRAY, 
WORK CAFE-AU-LAIT, AND THE 


THE WOOD- 


FURNITURE WALNUT. THE 


TABLE IS BLACK 


background of natural color. 

The room for my mother has 
a plain black linoleum floor and 
a wallpaper with a rich yellow 
background with gold stars. A 
goat’s hair rug of a brilliant 
yellow-rose with a design in 
green and yellow is stunning 
against the black floor. The over- 
draperies are of black figured 
chintz finished with green ball 
fringe, and the screen is made of 
gold tea-box paper. 

Furniture in the other bedroom 


shade of the favorite yellow-rose 
—the other pieces are walnut. 
The floor is green jaspé linoleum 
on which the hooked rugs are 
very attractive. The wallpaper 
has jaunty, yellow-pink posies in 
green pots on a beige background, 
and the woodwork is a live green. 
Organdie curtains of the same 
shade as the furniture vivify the 
whole scheme. Evervone says it 
is a charming little room. 

And so, a little unprepossessing, 
stereotyped house really has ac- 


for 1928 


A Sparkling Collection of Gems for 
This Year’s Gardens! 


OFFER A, Novelties of 1928—Absolutely New 
A $10.30 Value for $9.00 


WALLFLOWER— Double Early Wonder— Equals in size and 
beauty the finest English W allflower; blooms the first year from 
seed, within five months from sowing; superb spikes of primrose, 
bronze, yellow, brown and purple. Pkt. 75c; 5 pkts. for $3.00 
LEUCANTHEMUM MAXIMUM—Dwarf Avalanche—A 
showy, new dwarf Marguerite, for the border or cutting; does 
not require staking. Pkt. 75c; 5 pkts. for $3.00 
NEW SWEET PEA—Sunkist— Magnificent picotee edged, 
clearly defined on rich, creamy ground. A gigantic size 
Pkt. 35c; 3 pkts. for $1.00 
NEW GIANT PANS Y— Majestic pha —A masterly 
achievement. This new strain excels not only in size and vigor, 
but presents an entirely new color range of —_ salmon, brown, 
bronze, silver gray. copper, velvet, wine red, ¢ 
kt. $1.00; 6 pkts. for $5. oo: 12 pkts. for $9.00 
PAPAVER at... AULE ROSEUM—Coonara Pink—<An 
exceptionally lovely new color in Iceland Poppies, a warm rose- 
pink, delicately suffused with salmon. Sown in March or April 
will bloom the first year. kt. 75c; 5 pkts. for $3.00 
NEW DOUBLE FEATHERED POPPY—Luminous Dark 
Scarlet on Velvet Ground—Puffed and fluffy like a ball of 
feathers, flowers of gigantic size, often 74% in. across. Sow in 
open groun Pkt. 50c; 5 pkts. for $2.00 
NEW DOU BLE HYBRID SHIRLEY POPPIES—A remark- 
able improvement, with blooms of greater size and substance 
and many new and varied color tints. Pkt. 35c; 3 pkts. for $1.00. 
MIGNON BEDDING DAHLIA— Firebrand—Sc arlet-flame, 
suffused with salmon orange, single es ts fully 5 in. across on 
wiry, cane stems, the plant ic not 2 2 ft. ta P $1.00; 6 pkts. for $5.00 
GAILLARDIA PORTOLA HY BRIDA—A superb new strain of Gai aurdia, flowers very large 
in shades of bronzy red with golden-tipped petals. Splendid cut flower 
Pkt. 50c; 5 pkts. for $2.00 


VERBENA HYBRIDA GRANDIFLORA ETNA—Large trusses of inte nse Paul Cra ampbell 
Geranium red with a small creamy-yellow eye. Pkt. 35c; 3 pkts. for $1. On 

CAMP: ANULA FRAGILIS—Heavenly Blue—a beautiful campanula, 1 ft . high. with foe 
ing lower branches, valuable for pot culture, hanging baskets or border. Practically covered 
with blossoms, about an inch across and of a lovely celestial blue. Pkt. 50c; 5 pkts. for $2.00 


MECONOPSIS BAILEIANA—A beautiful, blue perennial poppy brought from Thibet by 
Captain Kingdon Ward of Great Britain. 2 to 3 feet high, with brad, seagreen leaves, bearing 
large four-petalled blooms A glorious sky- blue with golden yellow anthe rs. Received First 
Class Certificate and A. of M . H.S. England. Perfectly hardy. Pkt. 75c; 5 pkts. for $3.00 
OSTRICH PLUME pea: oppery Brown—a remarkable new thie at first a silky, 
coppery-brown and changing later to a vermilion brown. Ostrich type blooms with twisted and 
interlaced petals. A remarkable novelty. Pkt. 75c; 5 pkts. for $3.00 
NEW HOLL YHOCK—Double Impe rator—strikingly effective, new Holly hock with large 
cup-shaped flowers, 544 to 6 inches across. The outer edges ‘eleg: intly frilled and deeply 
fringed surround a very finely fringed double rosette about 2 inches across suggesting a giant- 


crested Begonia. In many charming tints of salmon, cream, rose and yellow, etc 
4 50c; 5 pkts. for $2.00 





WALLFLOWE RS 
Double Early Wonder 





OENOTHERA CLUTEI—Handsome new biennial from Arizona does not close its petals 
during the day as other primroses. Stout central stalk some 4 feet tall bears or great profusion 
large flowers of a soft yellow hue. Very effective in large masses. *kt. 50c; 5 pkts. for $2.00 
PRIMULA—Florindae—A mighty primrose towering to a height of 3 to 4 feet bears from the 
end of June to late in August, 60 to 80 fragrant, bright yellow pendant flowers in umbels at the 


top of its stems. Another Asiatic discovery of Capt. Ward which x. believe will be quite as 
hardy in this country. . $1.00; 6 pkts. for $5.00 


OFFER B—An iiaaeidiniais Value! ! 


A $3.25 Value for $1.00 
OUR “GET ACQUAINTED” COLLECTION 
FLOWERED LARKSPUR—Excels all 





consists of a spool bed and table, quired some flavor and person- SCHLING'S NEW. ORANGE GLORY 
4 l seANny , = a > ‘a: . CALEN DULA—Golden orange, perfect form. others in length of stems, size of flower oo 
a Sleepy Hollow rocker, and a_ ality. Color did it — color which Vere Glin: PEL... se ae 25¢ and general vigor. Pkt. Se 
SCHLING'S AMERICAN BE AUTY SCHLING’S NEW FRENCH MARTE 

modern dresser. The bed and began at the floor and stopped ASTER—Gigantic flowers, 7 inches across, GOLDS—Glorious—rich velvety brown, 
3 ft. . same color as American pear aay on brilliant velvety scarlet. A sem. 


dresser are painted a ravishing 


at nothing. 


WORE, Dilis ce ewiccttcveceuasesceetescee Mmmasses 
SCHL ING'S NEW ANNUAL DOUBLE sc HL ING'S NEW _ERYSIMUM, 
ORANGE !|BEAUTY eh ale orange-yellow, 


| FRINGED HYBRID CHRYSANTHE- 
MUM—In a charming color te er 4 wallflower-like eakee, Delightfully ees 
pes in both garden and v: jc Lye : 
HLING'S SEMLDOUBLE CRESTED SCHLIN 2W GIANT EARL ¥ 








C OSMOS: —Of giant size with double rosette- PL pe PENSY: WORLD REC 
~ OEE eC er re 25ce ORD—Flowers of immense size on long stems. 
CHLING’S NEW HYBRID CALIFOR- In bloom from Moe’ to December. Pkt. 25c 
Nin POPPIES—Lovely new shades of pink, SCHLING'’ NEW RVELOUS 
scarlet, % hrome, copper red, claret, aay DAHLIA-FL OWE RED ZIN NIA—True 
etc. Pk Aristocrats. Flowers 6 to 7 inches, like — 


at sc HL ING S NEW GIANT HYACINTH. dahlias. Pkt... 0... -- ee eee eee e ee eeees 
or OFFER C—Indian Summer 
Queen of Schling’s New American 
’ 
le Snapdragons! 

Marvelous color—a rich, velvety, copper- red—and rivals the 
st Gladiolus in he ight and vigor. Grown successfully from the 

Yukon to the Gulf 


— 
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FURNISHING A LITTLE HALL WITH 





A GORGEOUS 


WALLPAPER AND A LITTLE BATHROOM WITH A 

BLACK AND WHITE LINOLEUM FLOOR WAS THE 

SIMPLEST SORT OF DECORATING, AND YET WONDER- 
FULLY EFFECTIVE 











—and here are the rest of this royal family: 
Golden West—A rich, deep golden-yellow with rosy lilac 
throat; Pathfinder—Tender rose-pink, with yellow lip and 
pure w ‘hite throat; Yosemite—A splendid lilac-purple (Like the 
garden lilac) ; Navajo—Pure delicate canary-yellow self; Semi- 
pe —Rosy-lilac with silky white throat; Wyoming—Deep 
carmine pink, with golden-yellow lip, wonde rfully effective; 
Narragansett— Delicate rosy lilac, overlaid with a silvery lus- 
ter, rich golden yellow at center; Tenega—(Sunset) Golden 
yellow (Autumn gold) changing toward the center to a bright 
terra cotta; Shasta—Lovely pure white, with a fine yellow 
throat; Massasoit—Brownish orange, with an undercurrent of 
copper; Miami—aA delightful tender rose color. 


1 pkt., any variety, $1.00—6 pkts. $5.00 
The entire collection, 1 pkt. each ($12.00 value) $9.00 


OFFER D 
Three Superb Vegetable Novelties to Intrigue the 
most Capricious of Palates 


A $2.25 Value for $2.00 


THE DELICIOUS ITALIAN SPROUT- green in color! For first time successfully 
ING BROCCOLI—A new vegetable for pay to American gardens. Pkt... $1.50 
American gardens, now served in the better JCCINI—That delightful Italian Cucum- 
hotels. Has the c oo flavor of Asparagus ber Squash. Well known to tourists as one of 
and Cauliflower. P 50c the chief gastronomic delights of North Italy 
FRENCH HE RICOT “VERT—Stringless 

bush bean. So tender and delicious! So rich 
N. B. Order any variety fp am an at the packet prices listed above. Our * 

Lovers"’"—25c the copy. Free with first order. 


58th St., and 
Madison Ave. 
MAX SCHLING Seeds INC. 





—just introduced to the American table py 
Ge: FG oa accede nine ceacsncannesaets 
‘Book for ‘aueihie 


eds “°c York 
City 
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The right fence is as essential a part of a home 
as the house and plantings — all alike reflect 
the taste of the home owner. Stewart Fence is 
good fence, and there is a Stewart style to 
satisfy every taste and preference — substan- 
tial, enduring, a good investment in protection 
and ornament. 

Let us send you the literature 

Showing Stewart Fence Styles 

THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC. 
219 Stewart Block 






























Cincinnati, Ohio 
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It Tells What, 
Where, When 
and How To 
Plant. 


den, lawn and orchard. 


mens in color) 


Departmental Nurseries. 
Complete In Every Detail 


table seeds, 


etc. 


insure best results. 
no home 
should be without. 


Send for Your Copy 
NOW 


the STORRS «. HARRISON CO 


Khox NESVILLE. OHIC 





Something more than 
merely a “Catalog”! Real- 
ly a complete and authen- 
tic Encyclopedia on Every- 
thing pertaining to gar- 


164 PAGES OF PRACTICAL 
HELP AND INFORMATION 


A valuable book of 164 pages, 
profusely illustrated (many speci- 
complied by 
America’s Oldest and Largest 


Chapters on flowering shrubs, 
vines, roses, flowers and vege- 
fruit and 
shade trees, evergreens, 


Explicit and expert ad- 
vice on how to plant and 
care for each variety to 


A 


owner 








Strong, healthy bulbs that will live 
and beautify the garden, vear after 
year. 

Our catalogue describes desirable 
varieties for Spring planting. 


Perennials — 


Beds of Perennials are gorgeous and 
a joy forever, when properly planted. 
They flourish year after year. Peonies, 
Iris, Poppies, Larkspurs, Campanulas 
and all the old favorites and new 
varieties. Hardiest of the hardy. 
Grown at a high altitude in the cold 
climate of Northern Vermont. 


1928 CATALOGUE FREE 


A wealth of good things in our 1928 
catalogue, which is free. Send for it. 


F. H. HORSFORD 


CHARLOTTE 


VERMONT 





























HEN YOU COME TO Boston be sure to include Tue ATLANTIC 

Montu_y Booxsuop in your list of places to visit. From 
number Eight Arlington street, at the corner of Marlborough, 
we overlook the Pusiic Garpen. Two minutes’ walk, past the 
new Ritz-Carlton hotel, to the Ar.INGTON street subway 
station, and the Boyxsron street shops, or seven minutes’ 
walk across the Garpgen and ComMon to TrREMONT street and the 
very heart of the retail district. 





















































More Couor IN THE KITCHEN 
(Continued from page 159) 


The oilcloth, the canisters, knitted 
holders, and the attractive linen 
dish towels are in gay yellow. 
Hung against the yellow walls, the 
black enamel ware stands out in 
all its gleaming beauty. Shelves 
on another side of the room dis- 
play a set of Moravian art dishes, 
almost entirely black, patterned 
with vivid flowers in red, blue, 
and orange, a perfect exponent of 
this strikingly decorated little 
kitchen. 

It is the age of color certainly; 
not even the laundry has escaped. 





A most perfectly equipped laundry 
has apricot-painted walls, and 
curtains of theatrical gauze in the 
same lovely color are at the win- 
dows. This same color is caught 
up and echoed again in the polished 
copper of the washing machine 
and in one or two other necessary 
utensils, so that this workmanlike 
and otherwise ordinary room jis 
lifted into one of quite unexpected 
beauty. And yet there is not a 
single thing in the entire room 
that is not of the highest efficiency 
and practicality. 


IN THIS KITCHENETTE THE WALLS AND 
LINOLEUM ARE BLUE AND WHITE AND 


THE CURTAINS BLUE ORGANDIE. 


THE 


ICE BOX AND STOOL ARE TRIMMED WITH 
WHITE. COURTESY OF WANAMAKER 


10 fRD—_—_ 1? 


FuRNISHING A $35,000 HoussE on Aa BUDGET 


(Continued from page 150) 


Little Girl's Room 


The little girl’s room is planned 
in two ways. The first scheme has 
a painted wall in soft light pink — 
a pale flesh tone; furniture painted 
in robin’s-egg blue with tiny 
decorations upon it; rug as in the 
master’s bedroom; bedspreads of 
dainty voile in flesh color over 
sateen; and curtains (in the extra 
appropriation) of  flesh-colored 
glazed chintz with the robin’s-egg 
blue. The second scheme keeps 
the same furnishings, but uses a 
wallpaper, as shown in the illus- 
tration, in the sweetest of pinky- 
cream backgrounds with gray, 
pale red, and light sepia figures. 





The bathroom here requires 
only the plain cream, ruffled 
marquisette curtains and an oval 
mat in blue-green and white. It 
has walls of pale robin’s-egg blue, 
trim of the same color, and tiles 
and floor of cream with black 
border. 


Bay's Room 


The boy’s room is vigorous, as 
a boy’s room should be. It has | 
walls of soft green; curtains of 
orange and green; rug, coarse- 
textured and interesting, of orange, 
green, and a little black to give it 
weight; furniture of maple (except 
the hanging bookshelves, which 
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FuRNISHING A $35,000 House on a BuDGET 
(Continued from page 242) 


are painted blue-green to match 
the curtains); and _ bedspread 
of green with an orange, green, and 
very dark brown tape binding. 
As can be seen from the illustra- 
tions, the furniture is all of very 
definite, sturdy type — fitting its 
use admirably. 

The bathroom is painted in 
light green, with tiles and floor as 
in the other bathrooms. There 
are no overhangings. 


Guestroom 


The guestroom again illustrates 
what wit and taste can do even 
when presented with the problem 
of six windows in a single room — 
and a most limited budget. 

Again the room is keyed to the 
curtain color — a handsome well- 
toned yellow with accents of 
vermilion and mauve and some 
green. The walls are cream. The 
beds and most of the furniture 
are a fine warm tone of gray, 
almost a sepia, making precisely 
the right balance for the yellow 
and mauve accents. The spreads 
are casement cloth in_ bright 
mauve with a varicolored ging- 
ham used for binding. The 
ornaments upon the furniture also 
are in bright yellow and mauve. 
The rough-textured rug in its 
interesting weave gives fine alter- 
nation of color in very deep 
mauve and a slightly brilliant but 
dark green. The chintz over- 
hangings are bound with the plain 
mauve. As an extra, an uphol- 
stered chair is suggested, with a 
darker tone for the body and a 
lighter one for the pleating, thus 
giving a reverse balance of color. 


Guest Bathroom 


The walls here are a very, very 
pale orchid with trim of the same 
color, while the floor and tiles 
are the same as in all of the other 
bathrooms. Only marquisette cur- 
tains and a green and white rug 
and a curtain of clear white 
ground with yellow, mauve, and 
green figures for the shower need 
be purchased for this room. 


Sitting-Room 


The sitting-room is the room 
at the head of the stairs. It is 
very simply treated, with a plain 
painted wall toned to the back- 
ground of the chintz, which is 
a warm pinky tan with a pattern 
of roses in yellow and green. The 
rug is warm taupe, rather light, as 
in the master’s bedroom, and the 
furniture is maple, stained to a 
light tone, rather grayish, and 


waxed. The chaise longue is in 
the chintz, welted with green. 


Third Story 


Two rooms only are finished 
upon this budget for the maids. 
The third room could be com- 
pleted either for a maid or for a 
large playroom for the children. 
The maids’ rooms are done in 
the simplest manner possible, 
with walnut-stained furniture, rag 
rugs, and ruffled marquisette 
curtains with green dots. The 
bedspreads have green stripes. 
The walls are cream. 


This leaves us with our house 
furnished attractively upon what 
is actually a diminutive budget 
for a place of its style and char- 
acter. The rooms have been 
planned and allotted sums in the 
order of their importance — and 
in the extension of this plan a 
similar procedure would prevail. 
The following summary and the 
total budget on page 150 show 
this point clearly: — 

If the normal expenditure of 334 
per cent of the cost of the house, or 
$11,666, had been allowed, it 
would have been possible to 
include better chairs in some of 
the less important rooms and 
there would have been more 
opportunity for those additional 
touches that give individuality. 
Distinctive lighting fixtures, for 
instance, — which are always an 
asset in a well-decorated house, — 
lamps, bowls, ornaments, pictures, 
pillows, and all those little things 
that give a personal, lived-in ap- 
pearance could have been included. 

It is well to look our furnishing 
costs frankly in the face and 
recognize what they should be to 
be within the range of normal 
desires and incomes scaled to 
support the style of home that we 
buy. Too many people are urged 
into overexpenditure on their 
shelters and their cars, only to 
find it necessary to live in bare, 
starved rooms until their vision 
becomes dulled. Sticks and stones, 
mortar and dirt, trees and flowers, 
are only a part of our shelter 
story. The rest, and an equally 
important part, is the furnishing 
which makes the setting for the 
entertaining of friends and ac- 
quaintances and which forms our 
background for both the social 
life and the more intimate relaxa- 
tions of home. 

The figures given above have 
all been compiled with utmost 
care by Miss Reeve, and at the 
time of writing all of these articles 
were obtainable as quoted. 














IDEAL 


POWER MO 3° 


1928 


Big Savings 
in Lawn Care 


Ideal Power Mowers eliminate the 
hard work and reduce the cost of 
keeping lawns in fine condition. 

Built in four sizes for small, medium 
and large lawns and widely used by 
home owners, parks, schools, colleges, 
cemeteries, hospitals and government 
institutions. 


New 1928 Improvements 
The same dependable mower that we 
have built for over 10 years, with the 
latest 1928 improvements, now avail- 
able. Write for catalog and full details. 


Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co. 
430 Kalamazoo St., Lansing, Mich. 
237 Lafayette St. 413 W. Chicago Ave. 
New York. N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
161 Vester St. 

Ferndale (Detroit), Mich 


Four sizes for 
large and small 




































Send the 
il 7a your copy of “Make 


your home more attractive.” 


nit er 


small 


coupon below 





GLEN 


Name 


BROS. 
2016 E. Main Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me your illustrated catalogue. 


ine. 





Street 





City 


State. 





















) . 
/ Beauty in small homes 
ATTRACTIVE surroundings to the 


home need not always 
represent a large outlay of money. 
Careful selection of evergreen trees, 
shrubs, or perennials, and judicious 
planning in their arrangement afford 
a setting which increases in beauty 
through the years. 

We have prepared a most interesting Cata- 
logue, illustrated in full colors, containing 
a wealth of information about trees, shrubs, 
roses, evergreens and perennials, which will 


help you in garden or land- 
scape planning. Send the 
coupon today for your copy. 
It’s free; postpaid. 


GLEN BROTHERS, Inc. 


Nurserymen Since 1866 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Now you can 


Landscape 
your own Grounds 


Yeu can do it yourself— 
expertly and at small cost 


Our book, “How to 
Landscape Your Own 
Grounds” tells how. It 
was compiled by a prom- 
inent Landscape Archi- 
tect and is written in language 
you can understand. 

EACH STEP ILLUSTRATED 
—by means of charts and draw- 
ings. Plans and cost estimates 
given for every type of home. 
Tells how to select exactly the 
right variety for each location, 
how to plant, arrange and gives 
full cultural directions. 

Send Coupon and 10¢c NOW 


The Storrs & Harrison Co., 
Box 333, Painesville, Ohio. 
Enclosed find 10c. 
Please send me copy 
of “How to Land- 
scape Your Own 
Grounds.” 

















‘he STORRS. HARRISON co. 


PAINESVILLE. OHIO 





Genuine 


ENGLISH 
- Jeeds 


Ask for Catalog 


Speniey 


ardens PA. 


Inc. 





KINKADE GARDEN TRAGTOR 


Power Lawnmower 


A — Proven Power Culti- 
vator for Gardeners, Suburban- 
ites, Truckers, Florists, Nursery- 
men, Fruit Growers, Country 
Estates and Poultrymen. 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1094 33rd } mad s.E. 
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OVER THE FENCE 


We will pay $2.00 for items for this column — the kind of garden- 
ing information that vou have learned by actual experience, and 


would exchange with your neighbor ‘over the fence.’ 


No item should 


be over two hundred words long. Address contributions to Over the 


Fence Editor, 8 Arlington St., 


Boston, Mass., and enclose stamped, 


self-addressed envelope if you wish unaccepted material returned. 


T may be because my soul — 

like that of one of William J. 
Locke’s characters —is ‘in the 
stew pot,’ but, no matter how 
deeply I have delved into other 
occupations than cooking, I find 
my hand itching for some kitchen 
utensil, from the ice pick to the 
meat grinder. 

Of them all I think the ice 
pick the most versatile, as it 
picks effectively so many things 
besides ice: belts and trunk straps 
and machine bands that need 
holes — and endless things in the 
house and in the garden! 

I use it first of all to punch 
holes in the bottoms of cartons 
and tin cans in which | wish to 
plant small plants before putting 
them in larger pots or in the 
ground. 

With the sharp pick I make 
infinitesimal holes in the earth, 
into which I can stick long stems 
of some cutting | wish to propa- 
gate, such as wandering-Jew — 
which needs much cutting back 
and planting thicker. 

It is invaluable for cultivating 
the soil around small plants, 
since it goes between roots so 
gracefully — as gracefully as an 
ambassador between nations, and 
the likeness doesn’t end there, 
since both must be bright and 
hard and sharp. 

I like an apple corer for lifting 
infinitesimal seedlings with a bit 
of soil for transplanting. Tin 
spoons are good too — and forks 
with two prongs. 

Cans and cartons I have men- 
tioned. The cans | paint by the 
dozen and keep on hand for in- 
between plants. The round car- 
tons | use for plants that are to 
be set in the ground — for, when 
they are large enough, the whole 
thing may be buried, and it will 
disintegrate comfortably, in time 
for the roots to push out and 
explore further. 

Pie plates and cake tins make 
good seedling boxes and oat 
sprouters. 


And what a sifter of soil my 
colander makes! — J. T 


Treatment for Bulbs 


I have a lot that is shaded by 
oaks, and the soil beneath is rich 
and black with leaf mould of 
vears gone by. I have planted 
narcissi there and find that the 
best treatment | can give them 
is to plow the place up thoroughly 
in the fall, harrow it, and wait for 
the bulbs, thus disturbed, to come 
out again, better than ever for 
having been pushed about. This 
saves a great deal of digging up 
and replanting—and serves 
practically the same purpose. — 
[ he # 


Garden Tips 


LWAYS let one or two of your 
parsley plants go to seed. 
As soon as the seed is ripe, gather 
it and scatter it generously in 
odd corners and under trees, and 
so forth. It will take care of itself 
and come up much earlier in the 
spring than if you waited to plant 
it when the garden is ready. It is 
a volunteer crop. By so doing, | 
have parsley practically all the 
year round — and at no trouble. 
In the same fashion, | scatter 
hardy annual flower seeds in my 
flower borders and have plenteous 
bloom long before my neighbors. 
— Mrs. W. F. F. 


Early Vegetables 


Y actual garden being three 

miles from my residence, 
I was tempted to try a few neces- 
sary plants for flavorings, and so 
forth, in a little plot without much 
fertilizer. Not wishing to cart 
barnyard fertilizer over my nice 
grass plot, | tried liquid nourish- 
ment for keeping my early toma- 
toes and peppers and cucumbers 
going. A keg filled with water over 
hen drippings started things at a 
pace much ahead of that given 
with real barnyard manure. It 
may have been the difference in 
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The “Little Garden”’ Series 


IRIS IN THE 
LITTLE GARDEN 


By ELLA P. McKINNEY 


Foreword by Mrs. Francis King 
With 8 illustrations. 8vo. Cloth. $1.75 


HE increasing interest of garden 
| growers in the iris makes it ap- 
propriate that “‘The Little Garden 
Series’’ should have a book on this 
cherished flower. Mrs. McKinney is 
among the American authorities 
who have made the iris the flower of 
their choice, and her enthusiastic 
book is the fruit of a brilliant experi- 
ence in iris growing. 


THE LITTLE GARDEN 
By Mrs. Francis Kinc 
An inspiring, sympathetic, en- 
couraging little book for every 
lover of gardens. 


VARIETY IN THE LITTLE 
GARDEN 
By Mrs. Francis Kinc 
| Here are chapters on Variety in 
| Spring Flowers, Flowers of Early 
Summer, Annuals, Perennials, 
Newer Flowers, Shrubs, Trees. 


_ THE LITTLE GARDEN FOR 
| LITTLE MONEY 

By Kate Brewster 

Mrs. Francis King says, in the 
Preface: 

“It is a sort of first aid in garden 
books, and no pains have been 
spared to make it the practical 
guide that it is to the inexpensive 
garden.” 


PEONIES IN THE LITTLE 
GARDEN 
By Mrs. Epwarp HarpINnG 
Mr. W. H. Thurlow, President 
of the American Peony Society, 
| writes: ‘‘I think it is the best book 
ever written about the peony.” 


DESIGN IN THE LITTLE 
GARDEN 
| By Fietcuer STEELE 


The author bends to the prob- 
lem of the small-city or suburban 
garden the same care that he 
would bring to the estate of 
many acres. 


| ROSES IN THE LITTLE 
| GARDEN 
By G. A. STEVENS 

The new volume in this series 
isa a book for those who 
would grow roses. 


THE LITTLE KITCHEN 
GARDEN 
By Dorotny Gites 
The author shows how the 
beautiful may be achieved as well 
as the practical. 


Each Volume of the 
LITTLE GARDEN SERIES 
$1.75 


Please add 10c for post- 
age when ordering 


Tue AtTLantic Montuty BooxsHoP 
8 Arlington Sc. Boston 
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Coming 
February 8 


The book which every 
woman will enjoy 




















Jie Autobiography of 


a business Woman 
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HE AUTHOR of this book 

has been the subject of much 
writing in newspapers and maga- 
zines. In recent years her restau- 
rants in New York have attained 
a popularity and reputation for 
their distinctive contribution to 
the life of the city. In each of them 
a bit of Southern Europe seems to 
have been transplanted, with no 
sense of violence in the process, 
where one would least expect it — 
in the teeming streets of New York, 
and always to the satisfaction of 
the appetite for beauty as well as 
for physical refreshment. 


These restaurants bespeak a per- 
sonality; they could not have come 
into being without the forming and 
directing power of a_ positive, 
artistic, and intelligent individual 
force. This has been found in the 
person of Mrs. MacDougall, and 
here she tells the story of her busi- 
ness life, a story of struggles and 
successes which can hardly be 
duplicated outside the pages of 
fiction. 


Her narrative of the experiences 
back of a unique business success 
is charged with the feminine 
quality of devotion to those de- 
pendent upon her, together with a 
strong sense of responsibility for 
the well-being, both physical and 
spiritual, of others. As the record 
of a business success, it is a 
remarkable document. 





$2.50 at all booksellers 
or send $2.60 for a postpaid copy 
to reach you publication day from 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
BOOKSHOP 


8 Arlington street Boston 























OveER THE FENCE 
(Continued from page 244 








location, but I am inclined to be- 
lieve that it was the more power- 
ful stimulant. Never have | had 
such early tomatoes and such 
quantities of cucumbers. 

—E. M.S. 


For Worms 


Y bean vines were almost 

eaten up by small yellow 
hairy worms. Since there were 
more blooms for more beans to 
come, I wished to get rid of the 
worms in some way. I have a 
horror of being poisoned, so 
did n’t want to use a poisonous 
spray that would get on the beans. 
I bought a can of miner’s lamp 
carbide and late in the afternoon, 
just before the dew was to fall, | 
placed a few pieces under each 
vine. Then the dew fell and wet 
the carbide. The fumes killed all 
the worms, and the other blooms 
on the vines came out and | had 
more beans. That’s the only 
thing I have tried the experiment 
on, but imagine it would work for 
any vegetables or flowers infested 
with insects. — Mrs. W. R. B. 


Subterranean Irrigation 


OR three years we tried to 

grow sweet peas in the little 
plot flanking the sun parlor, but 
their season was so short and their 
need for daily watering so impera- 
tive, | was minded to give up. | 
would have tried to grow in our 
sandy, quick-draining soil some- 
thing with not so pronounced a 
thirst, had not an eight-inch sec- 
tion of the row of sweet peas in 
that third year continued to bloom 
longer and show more vigor than 
the remainder of the planting. 
Careful digging at the end of the 
season cleared away the mystery: 
somehow a tin can had become 
buried at the bottom of the spe- 
cially prepared seed trench, and it 
was literally jammed with sweet- 
pea roots. It had evidently served 
as catch basin and drinking foun- 
tain for all the roots within grow- 
ing distance of it. Last year, prof- 
iting by the tin can’s hint, | made 
a V-shaped trough of six-inch 
cypress boards, fitted water-tight 
ends, and buried it in the usual 
sandy soil a good six inches below 
the bottom of the specially ferti- 
lized seed bed. We only had to 
water the row about once a week, 
instead of daily; we had more 
blossoms than ever before; and the 
vines were sturdier, thicker, and 
greener. This year I sunk a four- 
inch drain tile to each end of the 
trough. | turn the hose into one 
and run water until it rises in the 


tile at the other end. The vines 
themselves are watered only when 
the lawn is sprinkled. This year’s 
stand is even better than was last 
year’s. — E. S. 


A Garden Diary 


OR amateur gardeners | want 
to recommend a ‘picture- 
book’ loose-leaf diary. A few 
vears ago when we moved into our 
new home, the vard was a barren 
waste. We needed everything 
from grass up. Having a speaking 
acquaintance with only a_ few 
shrubs, we sent for many cata- 
logues. After deciding on what to 
order, we cut out the picture of the 
flower, shrub or tree and pasted 
each near the top of a sheet of 
paper. Underneath was pasted a 
short description from the dealer’s 
catalogue. Later, matter from 
other old catalogues was pasted in. 
At the bottom of the sheet are 
left spaces for the date of plant- 
ing, date material budded, leafed, 
bloomed, and when watered or 
cultivated. Other amateurs have 
wanted to know the place of pur- 
chase, size, and price of our plants. 
This data has been placed on the 
back of each picture page. In our 
book are pages with directions 
for making a lawn, then follow gay 
bulb and iris pages, then trees, 
shrubs, and perennials. Next fol- 
lows a sketch of our lot with lo- 
cations of the plantings. ‘Plant- 
ing’ our things and arranging our 
pictures made delightful fireside 
grading. Newly-weds who are 
building would welcome such a 
gift-book. — Mrs. E. L. R. 
A Rose for the South 
FTER changing my residence 
from the North to the South, 
and appreciating the advantages 
of a mild climate for flowers and 
shrubs that are lovely throughout 
the vear, | found a climbing rose 
that is most successful and its foli- 
age is abundant and evergreen. 

Its name is the Lady Banksia, 
and it is especially adapted for 
growth in the Southern States. 
It has a wax leaf, its blossom is a 
deep yellow, and it grows in small 
clusters, nine or ten in a bunch, 
like a perfect little French boquet. 
The rose came originally from 
China, having been brought to 
this country in 1840 by Captain 
Banks and named for his wife. 

Its rapid growth, its extremely 
graceful branches, the wax leaf, 
which is green throughout the 
year, make it a very satisfactory 
climber for the South. 

— Mrs. F. T. F. 
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Surround your home 
with the exquisite 
beauty of nature’s 
handiwork. Shrubs, 
perennials, trees and 
flowers tastefully cho- 
sen and correctly 
planted will transform your home and 
enhance its value. 47 years at Painesville 
has made us an acknowledged authority. 
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day for the catalog and 


booklet. 


The Group of Old Favorites 


Order this special combination of old 
are always 
pleasing. $7.50 value for $5.00. 


One Dozen Strong Hardy, 
Shrubs consisting of — 

Spire a Vv an Houttei 
Gracilis 

‘orsythia Spe os —— 


hil: adelphus Virginale 
“he Beautiful, recent Introduction 
" The New, double, white, variety. 


Double Set — 24 for $9.50 
‘Everything that is Good 
and Hardy” 


The Cole Nursery, Co. 
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‘ and Booklet on 





How toPlant 


Get our big new 
1928 catalog and 
ree Booklet on 
“How to Plant.” 
The catalog is a 
veritable index of big 
values and contains a 
complete listing of 
standard and rare vari- 
eties as well as the good 
old favorites. Write to- 


proper and 
Express 


3 year 


(Bridal Wreath) 
(Dwarf White) 
(Goldenbell) * 
Fall Blooming 
Beautiful Pink 
(Mock Orange) t 


Box 14 Ohio 
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W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


Seed Growers 






The Flowers or 
Vegetables you 
would like to see 
growing in your gar- 
den—read all about 
them in Burpee’s 


Annual; The Lead- 
ing American Seed 
Catalog. 


Write for your An- 
nual today. It’s free 


Philadelphia 


Please send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual 
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grow our famous plants. 


yourcopy. It's free. 


HELLER BROTHERS CO. 
New Castle, Ind. 


Box 216 


is the title of a 
beautiful book on 
the cultureof 
of Ne roses and other 


Exquisitely illustrated in nat- 
ural colors; offers and tells how to 


plants; gives ex 
pert experience 
of a life- 
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of lastin 
Reauty O 


@ TuHere’s an inviting simplicity about Hodgson 
Houses which causes passers-by to pause in 
frank admiration. Hodgson architecture is so 
harmonious, so genuine. The pure details and 
the generous proportions speak at once of hos- 
pitality, comfort and good taste. And, the leaf- 
green trimmings provide the exact color note 
against the snow-white walls. 

Hodgson Houses are shipped to you in care- 
fully finished sections. These sections fit tightly 
together and are held absolutely rigid by heavy 
iron key bolts. No high-priced skilled labor 
required to erect. No bother about contractors 
or estimates. In fact, the Hodgson method does 
away with many of the ordinary building costs. 

The actual construction is done by skilled 


lla 


HODGSON /fouses 


4 


on 


a “a ~ ae 


you 


less to build 


wood-workers in our great daylight workshops. 
Every section is exactly fitted, every detail care- 
fully inspected. Nothing hurried, nothing 
makeshift. Hodgson Houses are made right 
from ground to gable. And—they stand as 
staunch and steady as though built of stone or 
brick. Remember, too, that these houses can 
be enlarged at any time. Extra rooms may be 
quickly added —without the litter of building. 

There are Hodgson Houses for every re- 
quirement. There are cottages, play houses, 
garages, etc. New catalog J gives prices and 
complete information. Send for free copy today. 

E. F. Hodgson Co., 1108 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston, Mass.; 6 East 39th Street, 
New York City; Bradenton, Florida. 
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Scotts Creeping Bent 
for Perfect Lawns/ 


CHATS ON ANTIQUES 
(Continued from page 186) 








Sod in six weeks! A rich, velvety stretch of lawn 
that chokes out weeds before they can grow! A 
deep, thick, uniform turf that makes your home a 
beauty spot! That’s what you'll get if you plant 
Scott’s Creeping Bent. 


The New Super-Lawn 


Creeping Bent— long recognized as the ideal grass for golf 
putting greens — is now producing Super Lawns. Instead of 
sowing seed, you plant stolons or the chopped grass —and 
in a few weeks you have a luxuriant lawn like the deep green 
pile of a Turkish carpet! 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
158 Main Street MARYSVILLE, OHIO 





i 
This little book ‘“Bent Lawns’ 
is free toyou. Itisavaluable 
treatise on how you can have 
beautiful lawns. Write today 


for your copy. 






































A Water Garden permits 
you to give full expres- 
sion to your natural love 
of color, for beautiful, 
fragrant Water Lilies 
may now be had in vir- 
tually any color desired. 


{| RAINBOW COLLECTION 
—comprises five of the choic- 
est Lilies grown. Included 
, are Morning Glory (shell 
pink); Gloriosa (dark red); 
Paul Hariot (orange-pink) ; 





‘ O bring new inter- 
est to your garden 
with a Bird Bath 


of sparkling water invit- 
ing the birds with their 







Chromatella (yellow); Blue % metry notes to linger 

Beauty (deep blue flower, 1 with you—or create de- | | 

ft. in diameter). All for $12. 3 lightful spots okt dulies | 
| 


OUR NEW CATALOG 
Illustrated in color, will be 
sent upon request. It de- 
scribes the culture of Water 
Lilies, Aquatic Plants 
and Ornamental Fish- 
es; tells how to build 
a pool or plant a tub 
garden. Send for it. 
Giant Gold Fish 
A pair of Giant Gold 
Fish, a foot long $5. | 
Collection of 20 Ac- | 
quatic Plants for your 
pool, all for $3. 


~,.WM. TRICKER, Inc. 
VG 12 Rainbow Terrace 








Illustrated in a compre- 
hensive catalog of over 
300 numbers including 
sun dials, vases, gazing 
globes, benches and other 
useful pieces, which will 
be sent upon receipt of 10 
cents in stamps. 









GAILOWAY TERRA GCOrta ©. 
3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 
Established 1810 




















A sketch by 
Decie Merwin 


i | illustrating 
[| MacGrecor 


JENKINS’ 
latest book 


PUTTERING 
ROUND 


“‘An amiable 

book of essays 

in celebration 

of rural life.’’ 

Vincent Starrett 
in the 


N. Y. Woritp 








$1.50 at all booksellers 


Successor to Stevenson was Clews, 
who is represented in the collection by 
several different borders used for dif- 
ferent series, A fine, dark blue plate, 
number one on the fourth shelf, repre- 
sents the ‘Landing of Lafayette,’ a 
view always snatched up eagerly 
whenever it comes on the market. 
The border is a typical Clews border, 
found on some of the finest pieces. The 
centre plate in this row is the well- 
known Clews States pattern, also a 
favorite. The other three plates have 
the rose and scroll border of the 
famous Clews Syntax series. This 
series contains about thirty designs 
copied from Rowlandson’s quaint 
illustrations of William Combe’s books 
of poems, published between the years 
1815 and 1821, and variously en- 
titled The Tour of Dr. Syntax in search 
of the Picturesque, Second Tour of Dr. 
Syntax in search of Consolation, and, 
finally, Syntax in search of a Wife. 

Best known perhaps of all old blue 
china is the American Beauties series 
of the Ridgways, the ‘beauties’ being, 
by the way, chiefly alms- and court- 
houses, churches and insane asylums. 
These all have the familiar rose and 
medallion border and are well repre- 
sented in the collection under discus- 
sion, particularly by the two large 
platters on the top of the dresser. 

The acorn and oak leaf border, con- 
sidered by some the handsomest of all 
Staffordshire borders, was used by 
Ralph Stevenson and later by his 
partner, Williams. Plates showing 
this border are numbers one and two 
on the second shelf. Number one shows 
Scudder’s American: Museum in New 
York, where P. T. Barnum first began 
asshowman. Number twois the famous 
Harvard College plate, which has been 





known to sell at auction for as high as 
from fifty to sixty dollars, and up, A 
fine specimen of this plate, now in the 
possession of Mr. Harry F. R. Dolan 
of Boston, may be seen in Figure 4, 
Of the borders on the last two 
plates in this row, I am in some doubt, 





Courtesy of Harry F. R. Dolan 
Fig. 4. The famous Harvard 
College plate 


The views, however, are unquestion- 
ably those of the Boston State House 
and Common favored by the Rogers 
brothers and almost identical with 
the famous State House pattern of 
Joseph Stubbs. John Hancock’s 
house may be seen at the left of the 
State House, with what seem to be 
Hancock’s cows in the foreground. 
Unfortunately, noexample of Stubb’s 
scroll and eagle border is shown. With 
thisexception, most of the better-known 
borders are represented. As a first aid 
to collectors of ‘old blue,’ I know of no 
better handbook than some such series 
of pictures by which one may identify 
the border and thus come at the names 
of the maker of any piece in question. 





Courtesy of King Hooper Shop 


Fig. 5. A notable collection of old blue Staffordshire 
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Modeled and fired in a unit 36 
inches long and 20 inches wide 
(the largest lavatory of genuine 
vitreous china ever fired in one 
piece). It is also made 30 inches 
long by 20 inches wide. 


ow 


The price of the “Templeton” in 
either size, with fittings of Chro- 
mard with hammered gold panels 
as illustrated, is $650.00, not 
including cost of installation. 


Cow 


Fittings, executed inChromard, 
the platinum-like, non-tarnish- 
ing finish, with panels of hand- 
hammered Chromard in nat- 
ural color, antique or green 


gold. 


ow 


Leg shafts of clearest crystal, 
with metal tops of Chromard 
Finish, 


Cw 


The trademark “Standard” 
is impressed in every fixture. 


‘Standard’ 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 
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Now your bathroom 


may be as beautiful as your living room. 


The beauty of “Standard” lavatories is that 
of fine furniture, modeled in genuine vitreous 
china. Spacious, symmetrical, they are the 
latest achievement in “Standard” master 
craftsmanship. 

The fittings, wrought with characteristic 
“Standard” skill, are of harmonizing design, 
finished in platinum-like Chromard, forever 
free from tarnish or corrosion. The grace- 
fully tapered legs are of clearest crystal, top- 
ped with wrought metal in Chromard Finish. 
The “Templeton” above pictured is but one 


of the new style “Standard” lavatories of ex 


clusive distinction. Other designs are the 
“Pemberton” of straight-lined simplicity and 
dignity, with stately faucets; the “Castleton”, 
a design of graceful charm, with all-metal legs; 
the “Chesterton” and ‘“‘ Whittington” of pleas- 
ing structural lines and legs of clear crystal. 
In the “Standard” Showrooms in principal 
cities may be seen permanent exhibitions of 
“Standard” Plumbing Fixtures introducing new 
notes of individuality. An interesting booklet, 
illustrated in colors, will be mailed on request. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. Pittsburgh 
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THE KING’S HENCHMAN, 


The premiere of “The King’s Henchman’’—an 
vpera composed by Deems Taylor to the libretto 
by Edna St. Vincent Millay—took place at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York on Feb- 
ruary 17,1927. Its reception was enthusiastic. It 
is the first successful work in this field by an 


American composer and librettist. 


THE reasons for owning a good piano 
are so varied and conclusive that no 
thinking person can afford to disre- 
gard them. For its influence in 
moulding musical traditions . . . 
for its undoubted decorative effect 

for the joy of personal crea- 
tion which it gives . . . cultivated 
people everywhere regard it as 
indispensable. 


painted for the STEINWAY COLLECTION by N. C. WYETH 


That such people should choose 
the Steinway is both natural and 
Their taste will not tol- 
short of the best. 


inevitable. 
erate anything 
Their homes are graced and bright- 
ened by its presence. And their ear 
delights in that marvelous, singing 


tone which has won the praise of 


virtually every musician of note, 
from Franz Liszt to Deems Taylor. 

Yet for all its unquestioned supe- 
riority, the Steinway is among ¢he 
least expenswe of pianos. The dura- 
bility which is built into it—care- 
fully, step by step—extends the 
limits of its service over 30, 40 and 
And no 


even 50 years or more. 


EER mPEENG 


matter which size you select, it will 


vield that rich return of pride and 
pleasure which only a Steinway can 
give—to you, and your children, 
and your children’s children. You 
need never buy another piano. 


There is a Steinway dealer in your com 

munity, or near you, through whom you may 
purchase a new Steinway piano with a small 
cash deposit, and the balance will be extended 


over a period of two years. Used pianos 
accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: $875 and up 


Plus transportation 
Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall © 
109 West 57th Street, New York 








